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EXECUTIVE DEPABTBIEMT, 

Columbus, 0., Januuy Sth, 1872. 
lb ths General Ateembly : 

I haye the honor to transmit herewith the Bepc^ of the << Mining Comminion/' ap 
pointed under a Joint resolution of the General Assemhly of Ohio, adopted May 2d, 1871. 
I respectfhlly commend the same to yonr attention and consideration. 

Bnt one copy of the Beport haying been fhmished this Department, it is sent to the 

Senate. 

Very respectf ally, 

(Signed) B. B. HAYES, 

Gwernor, 
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THE FACTS 



2 — Mining. 
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Columbus, November 14, 1871. 
To Hi8 Excellency Gavemar B^ B, HayeSf present : 

SiB:~-The Commissioners appointed by yon under tbe joint resolution of the last 
General Assembly entitled : Joint resolution to authorize the appointment of a com- 
mission to inspect the coal mines of the State and to report their condition, as affecting 
the health and safety of the persons employed therein, beg leave, most respectfully, to 
submit their rei>ort. It consists of five parts : 

First A general statement of facts observed by us in the inspection aforesaid, and 
through inquiries. 

Seeond, Questions of legislation. 

Third. A detailed statement of the condition of the mines by Andrew Boy, with his 
: minority report annexed. 

Fourth, The testimony taken. 

Ftfth, Miscellaneous matters. 
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THE DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION. 



They are expressed in the body of the resolntion aforesaid, as follows : 
'^ To visit the various leading coal mines of the State and inspect their 
condition and manner of working the same, as to ventillation, means of 
ingress and egress, and as to all other matters affecting the health and 
safety of persons employed therein, and to report to the Governor for the 
use of the next General Assembly, the facts in the premises, together with 
any recommendation as to legislation upon the subject, which the facts 
in their judgment may demand, to protect the lives and health of the 
miners.'' 

Also, ^' to inquire into the causes of strikes among the miners of this 
State, and report the facts and their conclusions in the premises ; and 
what legislation, if any, is necessary to prevent the same." 

Evidently the inspection, directed in these words, was not that of 
officers, sent to mines, with a view to see, whether any defects or dangers 
exist therein that need immediate attention, and to point them out for 
correction to the operators; our examination was for the use of the Gen- 
eral Assembly with a view to legislation. Nob every coal mine, but the 
leading ones ; they being supposed to be those that wduld point out what 
legislation was needed. But even these were to be inspected, within the 
reason given in the joint resolution, and sufficiently comprehensive to 
bring fully before us the facts essential to arrive at conclusions in the 
premises, and to report the same to the Governor for the use of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Other expectations were raised among many miners, as to the object of 
our visits, and they led to misapprehensions on the part of some of the 
operators. The former reganled our coming as the advent of State sup- 
port to their side; the latter as the beginning of an invasion on their 
proprietory rights by public authority. We hope our course has now sat- 
isfied all concerned that we were not to l>e, and were not, the advocates 
of either side ; on the contrary, that we were to listen to both sides and 
to keep our minds free frpm bias, so that we would report the facts truly, 
and come to just conclusions. 
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The resolution seemed to confine our investigation to this State and to 
three subjects,, viz. : the health, the safety and the strikes of miners — ap- 
parently referring to cotemporary persons and to matters of immediate in- 
terest ; but at the same time the resolution speaks of " causes j^^ whose sources 
had to be traced in the past and outside of our State, and also of remedial 
legislation, whose bearing was necessarily prospective, and is inevitably of 
far greater interest to Holq future than the present population of Ohio. Only 
about one-fifth of our people now use coal in their households; not one-hun- 
dredth part of the coal-consuming factories, and shops, etc., are erected ; 
not one-tbousandth part of the coal deposits of our State are yet devel- 
oped ; nor is tlie State populated to one-fourth of its capacity ) and self- 
evidently, legislation on coal mining, that would not take ihi^ future into 
consideration, nor seek the guide of past and exterritorial experience, 
would be inexcusable short-sightedness. Obviously then, the motive for 
the appointment of our Commission came from broader views; the claims 
of the great future, judged by prudent retrospects, alone makes the coal 
question a State question, and raises it from cotemporary insignificance. 

A SUMMARY OF OUR PROCEEDINGS. 

We organized July 6th by taking the oath prescribed in our Constitu- 
tion, and entered on our oflScial duties July 17th. We examined and took 
testimony in the leading mines of the Mahoning Yalley, both between the 
18th and 23d of July and the 26th and 29th of September; those in the 
Muskiiigum Valley, between the 25th and 27th of July; those in the 
Hocking Yalley, between the 27th and 30th of July, and also between 
August 23d and 25th; those along the Ohio river, from Bellair to Steu- 
benville, between August 8th and 12th ; those in Tuscarawas Valley, be- 
tween the 12th and 15th of August ; those along the Marietta Eailroad 
and branches, between August 23d and 27th; those along the Pan-Handle 
Railroad, between September 6th and 8th ; and those on the Ohio river, 
near Eomeroy, between September 12th and 15th. One of our number 
(Mr. Roy) continued some inspections alone, after the arrival of the (air 
draft-determining instrument) anemo-meter. He also kept notes of the 
special condition of the mines visited; that being deemed his most appro- 
priate duty, as a practical miner. These notes form part III of our report. 

THE TESTIMONY TAKEN. 

It is rather voluminous, and on several points repititionary ; but we 
felt it to be better to err on the side of amplitude, rather than on that of 
contractility, so that all might be heard and give emphasis to their ideas. 
We suggested to the miner?, in the respective localities, to select as their 
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spokesman one or more of their most intelligent comrades ; and we re- 
quested in a similar way the operators to chose their representative men. 
The minds of the miners were evidently mucfi more made up than those 
of the operators, a phenomenon always existing, as between folks demand- 
ing positive action on the one side, and those deprecating it on the other. 
We never resorted to process to bring any person before us ; all that came, 
did so on our verbal invitation ; a few declined on both sides, and we did 
not deem it necessary to force their testiinony from them. 

In the testimony, the words ^' owners ^^ and ^^ operators''^ are used pro- 
miscuously, as if descriptive of the same class of men, as the context 
shows. In our report we use the word operatois for the persons in work- 
ing possession of the mine and actually controlling its business. By the 
'word "oii'ners" we designate those persons who hold the fee and who 
may or may not be the operators of the mine. We refer, however, mostly 
by the Avord owners, to the lessees, who receive rent (royalty). 

DOCUMENTARY, LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC AID IN OUR INVESTIGATIONS. 

The anemo-meter was ordered from England and was paid for from the 
Governor's contingent fund, there being no appropriation ; it is now de- 
posited in the State Library. It did not arrive before September 15th, 
and this caused a revisit of a few mines, about which it appeared to be of 
especial- interest to have definite measurements of the circulation of air 
therein. Previous to its arrival, air currents were measured by flashiage 
of gunpowder, the flow of the smoke indicariug their celerity. Our diplo- 
matic representative, at the Court of St. James, procured for us, on the 
request of the Governor, the reports of a commission appointed for ob- 
jects similar to ours by the British Parliament. Our Ambassador at Ber- 
lin purchased for our use, also on the request of the Governor, copies of 
the mining laws of the German Empire and the States thereof, and one 
of our number (Mr. Eeemelin) ordered some of the latest publications on 
these mining laws and of those of some German States. These several 
publications were also paid for, or will be, out of the Governor's con- 
tingent fund. 

The British reports arrived after we had gone through the greater part 
of our inspections 5 they aided us greatly by their scientific information 
on ventilation and the components of vicious air. The German publica- 
tions did not arrive in time to be of service in the preparation of the 
report, but assisted us in completing it, by comparing with them the 
periodical literature, to which we had resorted for information. We were 
furnished with papers and essays read before the American Social Science 
Congress held in Philadelphia by E. 0. Cox, mine owner and operator in 
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Pennsylvania. The proceedings of a similar Congress held in Germany 
and pabltehed in the Quarterly for Social Science in Berlin proved also of 
great service. The review of the latest German book on mining, by Doc- 
tor Klosterraann, in the same quarterly, gave us much information ; and 
so did discussions on kindred subjects in the same journal. The Hon, A. 
G. Thurman gave us the latest report on mining to the United States 
Congress and it was very valuable to us in many respects, as our report 
will show. 

THE SOCIAL DIFPEBENTIATIOW ON THE SUBJECT HATTER OF OUB EXAM- 
INATIONS. 

As already indicated, the miners were positive and pressing in the. 
expression of their views, while the owners were tardy j but when they 
spoke, determined in their opposition thereto. Tlie impetus of one inter- 
est and the contraposition of the other — while both are co-operating in a 
common business, and each finding in it the satisfaction in their respect- 
ive pursuits of happiness — is, in our opinion, a point which should never 
be losi sight of in this whole matter. 

The testimony exhibits clearly that the desire for mining legislation is 
an imported agitation. The operators are mostly Americans, the miners 
are mostly foreign born. Now, Americans are noted for their liberal 
treatment of the men they employ ; and treatment must always be taken 
into account in all questions of remuneration. They treat, with few 
exceptions, their employes as equals, and recognize their right to rise to 
wealth much more readily than Europeans ; indeed, they expect them to 
become rich, as a matter of course. It can readily be understood how 
operators feel, who pay high wages and give kind and liberal treatment, 
when they find class prejudices attributed to them, such as are usually 
associated with British lords and masters; and when they learn that leg- 
islation is to bo invoked against them, as if they withheld natural rights 
from their men. They hold, of course, that whatever wisdom there may 
be, as to prospective legislation, there are no urgent reasons for any regu- 
lation of mining operators now ; and there is good practical sense in this 
opinion. 

The several social elements, that had so far worked in Ohio together in 
the coal business, had had antagonisms, but they had always come again 
into harmonious relations without the interference of government, and in 
part both interests, certainly one, had presumed that this country was 
exempt from agitations, which perplexed Europe. This opinion may 
have been immaturely formed, but circumstances justified it. The stand- 
points from which they settled questions of wages, ventilation, safety of 
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ingress and egress, and the respectire duties and x)ecnniary contribntions 
of each, were for a long time entirely social and mercantile. A few years 
ago, an ill-advised movement originated among some of the operators, for 
a repressive statute against combinations of workingmen. The bill was 
copied from Prussian statutes, since repealed. It was found untenable in 
argument, and quickly abandoned. Last year an effort for legislation 
originated among miners ; it was opposed by the operators, and its entire 
defeat was prevented by constituting our Commission and adjourning 
the question. What alarms the operators is the obvious drifting of a 
thing which they regarded as private business into public discussion. 
That these agitations bear a political character, and are echoes of trans- 
atlantic labor movements, does not tend to diminish their apprehensions. 
Those who are acquainted with European mining laws, and with mining 
regulations there, must be often struck with the eagerness with which the 
miners here ask for similar mining codes. They evidently do not know that 
these laws would bring restrictions on them quite as often as on the 
operators. So the latter, and all concerned, may well ask whether there 
are any real causes for minTng regulations in this State. The General 
Assembly has made this inquiry the subject of oar investigation, and 
with a view to answering it, we will now state the condition of things as 
we found them in the mines. 

THE CONDITION OF COAIi MINES IN OHIO. 

The shell of primitiveness is sticking to every part of them 5 but the 
evidences of a gradual improvement are also visible everywhere. Kone 
of them are without some avoidable peril ; nor ^are any 'of them, except 
shafts, with but one opening, absolutely dangerous to life, and but very 
few of them are seriously unhealthy. The most numerous causes of inse- 
curity and insalubriousness arise from what we would call our western 
mannerisnij which dislikes close regulations, and is heedless of personal 
dangers. Ko accidents, that could be called dreadful, have occurred in 
Ohio mines, and those that did occur were unfrequent, many mines 
having had none, and most of them but a few fatal cases. Nearly all 
were attributable to disregards of rules of personal safety, well known 
to all. The superintendents, or bosses, as they are called with us, cap- 
tains and overmen in England, obersteigers in Germany, hesitate to en- 
force rules against men from whose ranks they have risen, and whose 
love of unrestraint they know. The foreign bom largely preponderate, 
but they are aU more or less inclined to be careless, though it must also 
be admitted that all, we came in contact with, expressed themselves in 
favor of stricter regulations, so as to secure greater safety and healthier 
air. 
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VENTILATION. 

Judging by the standard of the best, well-known methods of ventila- 
tion, and we would have to decide that very few mines, if any, in the 
State, have perfect ventilation. The more intelligent the bosses are, the 
superior is the ventilation of a mine. The neglect to enforce the rules as 
to opening and shutting doors, provided, so as to force air-currents to the 
working faces, is the most frequent cause of delinquency in the matter of 
ventilation. Air shafts are generally longer delayed, than a real prompt- 
ness, to be right, requires. Furnaces for air drafts are similarly procras- 
tinated. Doors for regulating air-currents, and directing them to the 
working faces, are tardily furnished and applied. Abandoned workings 
are not so early and as effectually shut off as good health requires, and 
bul^few mines are properly mapped. The practice, so prevalent among 
the earlier mining enterprises, and in vogue among many now^ to make 
the mines pay back all improvements within a few months, instead of 
starting and equipping it with ready means, and they to go in as an in- 
vestment, superinduced the very cheapest contrivances for every work 
about the mine, and has made them the rule. The miners have fallen in 
with these low-priced structures and mining furniture, as they calculated 
that, the less was spent on them, the more they would obtain. Analogous 
reasoning retarded their otherwise proverbial readiness to complain of bad 
•air, if it would have led to an interruption of employment, by changes in 
the general plans of the mine. Mule drivers neglect to shut doors, and 
drappers are guilty of the same neglect. Selfshutting doors are not 
often provided. 

Science, aided by experience, has now ascertained, what must be done 
to have perfect ventilation at the working faces in a mine, and if this is 
not done, it is evidence of neglect. Mining ventilation is no longer an 
unknown art. There may be some difficulty in applying it to mines 
badly begun and imperfectly extended, but even there, fair ventilation is 
possible. In new mines there is no excuse. As higher grades of intelli- 
gence shall get the command of mining operations, ventilation will be 
improved. Most miners are acquainted with this matter, though few 
may be able to state their views in scientific terms, or give technical 
reasons. They are circulating folks, and they carry much information 
from mine to mine. Pretty much all instruction, abroad in most of our 
mines, came in this way into our State, and is coming that way now. 
Many well known improvements are not applied, because the original old 
method of working the mine obstructs the new rectification, for the 
reason that it would require expensive reconstructions. They will be 
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forced eventaally to come to corrections, for a bad reputation as to ven- 
tilation is the worst thing that can befall a mine. Every operator and 
his boss desire to have their mine in good repute among miners, and they 
like to be able to say : '* Our mine is now completely free from bad air !" 
This desideratum leads to many improvements, and, in aid of this solici- 
tude, comes that ever ready volunteer for advancement, class pride ; it 
exists largely among mechanics in this country, and we may witness it 
in the fine polish of most of the machinery in factories and on railroads, 
as well as in the mines that employ the best mechanics. 

INGRESS AND EGRESS. 

The general characteristic is, here also, primitiveness. Neither slopes 
nor shafts are as spaciously and as firmly constructed as they might be. 
In many drifts there are also not as safe entries and exits, as ought (h be 
provided; nor is always very durable wood used for roofing and siding. 
The ascent and decent, by the hoisting apparatuses, is usually by but one 
apperture and it is the same by which coal is taken out and the coal cars 
are lowered. At the mouths or throats there are seldom safety gates, and 
where they exist, they are not regularly in place, to prevent accidents. 
Self-adjusting safety gates are rarely provided, and accidental precipita- 
tions are constantly to be feared. The hoisting ropes or chains are not 
renewed at those periods, which experience points out, as proper times for 
renewals ; nor are these periods inquired for. Miners and other employees 
will ascend and decend incautiously, in spite of orders to the contrary. 
They hang to hoisting ropes and are carried up and down, and pass under 
the hoisting apparatuses in shafts, under well known dangers. They also 
shove cars to the brink with inexcusable heedlessness. The drivers below 
are usually rash boys, who are reckless in directing the mules; defects 
in roofs and proppings, of which no immediate danger is apprehended, 
are neither promptly pointed out, nor timely secured or repaired. The 
second openings, intended to be the double means of egress, and having 
usually the furnaces at the bottom, which create the artificial air drafts, 
are only in a few instances supplied with ladders or other means of es- 
cape. The furnaces would first have to be put out, and ascending appli- 
ances attached, before they would be serviceable in case of accident. The 
mines lately opened, or those thoroughly renovated, are much better pro- 
^vided in this respect, than the older ones. The necessity for facilities to 
escape is increasing, for, in nearly all mines, the distance that has to be 
traversed, to fly from danger, is lengthening, and breaks in the customary 
noise and other warnings of danger, extend slower to all parts of the 
mine. The comparative exemption of Ohio mines from disasters should 
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not be trusted too far. In the drift mines, all these dangers are mnch 
less prominent, than in shafts or slopes, but even there, the words of cau- 
tion cannot be uttered t-oo soon. 

A lack of accurate care in detail? is the besetting sin ; the little things, 
which all being right, gives completeness of safety, are neglected. 

There exists, doubtless, much good feeling between employers and em- 
ployees ; and the former are actuated by desires for the security and health 
of the latter — they instruct their bosses to neglect nothing — they pay 
good wages and a loss to miners, from failures of operators, are very rare 
occurrence 3 but with all this, it must be stated that higher mercantile 
attainments, better economy, superior scientific acquirements in the bosses, 
whose practical good sense is cheerfully conceded, these, added to kind- 
ness, would predispose the miners also to submit to more order and dis- 
ciplyae and in thus completing each other, self-elevation would ensue in 
.all connected with the mines, and using the words of Benjamin Constant : 
/ *' being better themselves, things would be better," and one defect after 
another would be remedied. 

Lest it may look invidious in us to single out mines as dangerous, it is 
proper for us to say, that they are neither the only perilous occupations 
in Ohio, nor the most dangerous ; our inquiries were specially directed to 
them, and hence we speak of them specially. 

A SINGULAR HINDRANCE TO IMPROVEMENT. 

Cheapness of production may well be said to be, almost invariably, posi- 
tively beneficial to human society ; but when it tends to check that devel- 
opement in a business, which is necessary to make it healthy, safe and 
prosperous, to those who must co-operate in it to give it permanent suc- 
cess, it has its reactions, and the low price then ends eventually, always 
in a counter balancing costliness. Such is the eflfect upon the coal trade 
from the raw, cheap-provided and illy-equipped drift mines of Ohio ; they 
hinder improvements, and prevent the employment of higher capacities 
in every branch thereof. 

DeQuincy has shown, that the cheapest productive method always 
becomes the criterion for competing establishments, and when we apply 
this social law. to coal production, we ascertain why Ohio coal mining 
does not self-improve as rapidly as others of our industries. The drift 
mines, already referred to, are begun without capital, they cost very little 
to open them, and may be cheaply worked. The structures at the in and 
out-lets are of the crudest and roughest sort, and so is everything about 
them. Almost no apparatus for ventilation is needed and safety of outlet 
is little thought of. Where shafts and slope mines require a first outlay 
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of a hundred tboasand dollars, they, the drifts, need hardly a tbonsand, 
and in the subsequent worting, the cost of repairs and for haul is very 
slight, as compared with the others. These, are therefore, compelled to 
erect structures and to provide equipments and machinery, that also costs 
as little as possible ; for, t he greater the expense thereof, the greater is 
their disadvantage. ' 

These drift mines are, witn few exceptions, operated by the owners of 
the land, who do not have to count interest on the coal deposits, as those 
do, who have purchased them at the present higher prices. These sort 
of operators are mostly their own clerks, bosses and business men, all in 
the same person. They paid little or nothing for qualifying tMemselves 
for these positions, either by way of education, or practical apprentice 
ships, and they need neither higher mechanics, nor scientific or mercan- 
tile capacities ; for. they manage everything by the cheapest standards 
and at lowest figures. Hence the cost of coal delivered on the cars from 
these drift mines is half that of the other mines, and the disproportion 
would be still greater, if the operators at shaft and slope mines did not save, 
all they can, by also using rough structures and apparatuses. The miner 
at a drift mine, that has a vein four feet and over thick, earns his dollar 
with less discomfort than he in shafis or sljpes. 

Transportation facilities have so far been wanting to make this compe- 
tition as severe as it will be in the near future ; but it has, nevertheless, 
had its effect and this has consisted chiefly in holding all coal mines in 
the State, down to rude conditions. The operators who would otherwise, 
like their colleagues n Europe, have strong incentives to perfect all about 
their mines, have been kept back from employing more capital in higher 
mining arrangements, because the capital now invested by them, is ren- 
dered so peculiarly precarious, from the atore-mentioned causes. When 
we see drawings, therefore, of transatlantic mining machinery and stuc- 
tures, and wonder why we have no such here, we may know that the 
cause thereof, is in the primitive way, in which our coal mines were 
started and to which they are held down now, for reasons explained. 

Eivals in business, who can enter trade suddenly, with little preparatory 
outlay, and can quit it again, with little cost, render all pre-calculations of 
the course of trado^ unreliable, and impart a speculative character to com- 
mercial dealings. This keeps out of trades, thus affected, the wisely cau- 
tious merchant or capitalist, and invites a very different class of mercantile 
men into it. The men who are content with six per cent, dividends, if sure 
and regular, and who cheerfully keep increasing their investments in such 
works, and through them, furnish better and better labor saving and 
and cost diminishing machinery, stay out, and the men, who haste to get 
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back all they invested, in a few years, by large dividends, go in ; and thus 
there is a fitfulness imparted to the given trade, which drives all higher 
developments from it. 

Let those who doubt the truth of these observations reflect why there 
have not been, in and about our coal mines (along railroads), superior 
dwellings for the miner, better equipments in cars, screens, etc., and more 
reliable means of transportation to market; why there is not, in a single 
one of them, even a solitary specimen of the many lately invented ma- 
chines, which foreign mines are now introducing and saving largely by 
them ? Is it not the fact, that the more capital there is in a mine, the 
more open is it to the attacks of the drift-mine rivals? Why, we would 
further ask, are there not on the Ohio river steam tugs and keel-boats for 
carrying coal to market when the water is low ? Is there any other cause 
than the danger to capitalists, who would supply thes^ shipping facilities, 
from the capricious coal traders, who operate their mines by the lowest 
standard. The coal operator who floats his product down the Ohio river, 
and who needs no propelling force, stands ever ready to depress the 
market, below rates that might remunerate his rival, for his superior 
equipments. The sporadic dealer unsettles all his calculations. Ho causes 
those extremes which vex commerce; and, in consequence thereof, a sea- 
son of starvation to the coal operator is always follo'ved by a famine to 
the coal consumer.* 

A MISAPPREHENSION EXPI^AINED. 

It may be well to follow up the foregoing exposition by an explanation 
of a kindred subject. 

As the cheap diift-mine operator does not see, that, while he is depress- 
ing the coal trade, he is also depressing himself, po does the miner fail to 
perceive, why his wages are not as high as skilled labor that is helped by 
capital; and his lack of insight is, for that reason, industriously nursed 
into discontents by the idle friends of labor. He is therefore half willing 
to cast his so-called labor question, into the political arena, as an apple of 
discord. Let us see what there is true, what false, about this. 

A miner in Ohio can easily earn, laboring no more than eight hours a 
day, sixty dollars a month, or seven hundred and twenty dollars a year. 

* The volume of " United States Mining StatiaticSy" furnished us by Senator Thurman 
(after we had prepared our report^, uses this lanf^nage upon the same question in the 
West : 

" Small locations are the death of legitimate mining, and available only for the worst 
stock jobbing purposes." 

" Successful mining, as a rule, requires a proper application of science, money and 
muscle." 
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They pay less rent than any of those laborers in Ohio, who earn over a 
dollar and a half a day ; their food and raiment is no costlier than that of 
other workmen, who work for less wages ; and tbey can lay aside a larger 
net sum, than their fellow laborers. They earn more than any miners in 
the world and less skill and muscle is required of them! It costs for 
miners' wages, and cost of bringing a ton of coal to the surface, just twice 
as much in Ohio as it does in England, and three times as much as it does 
in Germany ; and yet they might earn still more, and with less muscle and 
greater comfort to himself, if capital, in the shape of higher mechanical 
agents could, or rather would be brought to his aid ; this is now being done 
in European mines and has been commenced in a few mines in Pennsylvania. 

There is a social law relating to earnings of labor which says : that the 
greater the net earnings are in any business, the higher pay cin be, and 
is usually, given to all persons engaged in or connected with it. The man 
whose labor is aided by machinery is better paid, than the man who works 
chiefly by his muscle, because machine labor leaves larger net earnings. 
Mere muscular labor force is the dearest force of all, and of course where 
it is chiefly used, there is a smaller distribution fund and, accordingly lower 
wages. Society is not unjust, but just, when it declines to take from funds 
provided by genius, higher mechanics and capital, and give to those an 
undue share, who work without genius, skill or machines ! Wages are 
not arbitrarily determined by capitalists; they are always, in our age, 
higher than the muscular force employed is really worth, by any fair com- 
parison between the several forces which are being used. The miners of 
Ohio obtain double the price that is paid to mere muscular labor in Ohio, 
and all muscular labor is highly remunerated in Ohio. This is the result 
of the peculiar relations under which we live. Let Ohio laborers loose 
more largely their aversion to work under ground, and it will level down 
miners' wages ; or let the West cease to entice so many laboring men from 
Ohio, and all common labor would have to take lower prices; or, on the 
other hand, let some highly remunerative industrial pursuit spring up and 
all would get more. 

We allow ourselves to show these several points by adducing these few 
examples : " 

Curret, Marshal and Co.'s coal cutting machine, built at Leeds, England, 
has now been at work two years ; its cost is $625, and it does the work of 
eighteen men. It accomplishes more in one minute than 700 blows from 
a pick, swung by a miner, can in the same time. The miner who wields 
the machine is under less personal danger, he uses less muscular strength, 
yet he gets nearly double the wages he did before I From what source 
does he receive this higher wages? Is it not from the earnings of the 
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machiDe ? The capitalist also earns more, and so do all connected with it ; 
bat the coal consumer gets coal a little cheaper! How is this possible ? 
Simply through the fact that fifty-four bushels of coal are now produced 
where three bushels were before, and these fifty-four bushels leave larger 
net results, in which all connected share. 

Again, there exists a mining locomotive, invented by Price & Long, of 
Philadelphia. It transports in the mine, by the help of one man and a boy, 
at an expense of $6.30, the same quantity of coal formerly pulled out by 21 
mules and three drivers, at a cost of $29.30. Out of the $6.30, the man 
who manages the locomotive get $3.50 per day and the boy $1.25 j while 
the mule drivers used to get $2 per day and their boys 75 cents. Yet 
there is less risk,. less hard work and better air, for the persons working 
with the locomotive, than there was when mules were used. 

Again, there exists now a process for breaking down coal by hydraulic 
pressure, with which four tons of coal are brought down in 25 minutes, 
which it would have taken a miner, by powder and drilling, an hour. The 
process saves the powder and over half the time and does the work cleaner, 
and without the slightest danger to any one. The operator who furnishes 
the machinery for this process, which can be carried about by any miner, 
can affoi d to pay his workmen 50 per cent, more wages, have better coal, be 
under less risk, and the miner, at the same time, uses less muscular exer- 
tion, and is free from all danger.* 

These examples suffice to show that if capital could only be brought 
more in aid of the miner, he would obtain higher wages, better dwellings, 
and greater safety, and enjoy more salubriousness. True, capital would 
also be benefited, and it is well that it is so, or else it would keep aloof 
from improving mining. It does so, in part now, for reasons stated, and 
those who wish to remedy this, must assist in bringing the coal business 
more into the hands of men with large means, large minds and large 
knowledge. Misapprehensions must be dispelled, especially those of 
miners. Their best friend is capital; it, more than anything else singly, 
. can relieve them of many of tlie hardships which now beset their occupa- 
tion. 

STRIKES. 

Being satisfied that the cause of strikes will be best understood by ex- 
plaining their generic character, we take the liberty to premise a few 
general observations. 

Strikes are not revolts, such as the War of the Boors was in the Refor- 
mation — that is to say : an uprising against classes, that oppressed their 

*We take these instances from the U. S. Beport, already referred to. 
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laborers, as rulers of tke land ; neither are they insurrections, on account 
of distinct hardships, such as the Irish have against their landlords, or 
the New York anti-renters urged against their lessors, the Van Renselaers ; 
nor are they efforts to raise wages, from rates that barely cover subsistence, 
to a compensation that would cover it fully ; neither must strikes be mis- 
taken for those abandonments of employment by which laboring men 
secure either higher wages or better social treatment (both being essen- 
tial elements in judging questions of wages), through migrations from 
labor markets, where wages are low and treatment is hard, to places 
where high compensations are paid, and social elevation is secured. No ; 
differing from all these, strikes are special combinations, either /or higher 
wages, or against reductions thereof, engendered by the peculiar social 
stimulants of our times. These are as yet unmeasured — that is to say, 
the rates due to each respectively have not been apportioned. Those who 
strike do not measure wages or social treatment by their wants, their com- 
forts, or their sense of justice, or any fixed rule of equation ; they strike 
for all they can secure in the least time. Modern laborers pursue happi- 
ness by a constantly rising scale; they strike for all they cauy and not 
merely for all they ought to receive. And what gives these strivings a 
still more peculiar tinge is the fact that, unlike his ancestral brother, who 
strove for greater earnings through greater industry and closer frugality, 
the modem laborer demands and obtains, not only more wages, but 
shorter working time. * At the same moment he insists, that the com- 
munal authorities shall convert, by taxation, large amounts of private 
property inio public property, such as parks, (»tc., and that it shall fur- 
nish him with thi se and many other things gratuitously. Free mining 
schools belong to these demands. They (the modern laborers) present 
the paradox of being superior reasoning beings, as compared with their 
predecessors, and yet appearing to be unreasonable in their demands; 
and the reason, for this unreason, is the illy-comprehended transitory condi- 
tion of society. It is ever unsettled, for it moves by a constantly improving 
developement, and men's brains are therefore differently stimulated than 
they were formerly. t 

The fact that, in the highest developed countries in Europe, where the 
highest wages are paid, and laborers are treated best viz.: England, 
France and Germany, they have strikes, while among nations like the 
Russians, Poles, and Turks, among whom the prices of wages are low, 

•See Critical Analysis of Coal Production, in Part V. 
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and wealth increases very tardily, tbey have none, corroberates the forego- 
ing views.* 

It leaves, however, still unexplained why the miners of England strike 
much oftener, and are much more bitter than those of Germany. The 
British Mining Commissioners seem to have put to themselves a similar 
question, and they say : 

*' The German miners form a strong and patient people, who have 
taken for a thousand years numerous treasures from the earth, and have 
still remained poor; a people proud of the dangers of its occupation and 
th^jigour of^tS^limate, preferring to the rest of the world its own hills 
^ and mines, in the' happy possession of a constant community of feeling, 
and a peculiar natural pride. 

<' A mighty struggle takes place with us (English), in which the weakest 
fall, and receive too little care. In Germany a weary sameness, with 
little hope, attacks a larger class, and still keeps them down." 

" On the other hand, it has brought to this people much contentment, 
much quiet, good feeling, and much confidence in each other. It has 
done more ; it has brought to the miner remarkably solid buildings, 
remarkably comfortable rooms, in many cases at the mines, and excellent 
passages underground, with much care taken for safety ; and it has saved 
the workmen from oppression. It has produced common schools, and 
good education, and mining schools, serving as models for the whole 
world ; yea, more still, it imparted a respectful demeanor, a religious 
habit, and sent the workman to his daily work with calmness and with 
courage, and it made him proud of his occupation, in spite of his poverty. 
This last is the most wonderful of all.'' 

Wonderful, indeed ! but not so very wonderful as the good Englishman 
thinks. The German miners are members of a semi^communistic organi- 
zation, called Knapp-Schaften. Their pursuit of happiness is divided 
between their individualism and their communism 5 its greatest impulse 
being in favor of the organism, that represents their order. It guards 
them against the vicissitudes of life j from it they receive benefices when 
sick, pensions when disabled and decrepid, and support to their survivors 

• In this connection it is, we hope, proper to name a publication which explains a 
matter bearing directly on this point. We name it, because it is accessible to all. It is 
the paper read before a scientific public society of England by that reliable statistician, 
J. H. Elliot, and republished in The Merchant's Magazine, in New York, in the October 
number, 1869. It proves that the so-caUed laboring classes of England enjoy now 
greater comforts, with less work, than formerly ; and as those greater comforts are the 
product of machine labor force, invented and improved by genius, and provided by cap- 
ital, it seems to end any and all questions as to the real relation of capital and labor in 
our century. 
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in case of death. It embodies also provisions for the future in caring for 
their children, and is a stand-by generally against the storms of life. 
The German miner is, situated as he is, very little under the stimulants 
peculiar to our century. They need no temporary combination, like a 
strike; they are combined already, and are habituated to seek their 
improvement through these, their semi-public authorities. Their chosen 
headman (Gruben Vorstaud) is a semi-official person, and fully recognized 
as such by the autborities. 

English miners are differently situated. They are individualized, and 
fully under the influence of the anxieties of recent or modern times ; they 
look to importunings of government or their employers for nearly every 
object which they think they should have. The extract says well : " With 
us there is a mighty struggle.'' But he is mistaken in adding that '* the 
weakest fall, and are too little cared for." In our age, and in England 
especially, even the weakest are borne up by the general augmentation of 
wealth, and the principal difficulty with the English miner comes from 
his being dissatisfied with the hazards of his free individualism, and yet 
cherishing it sufficiently to prevent his becoming heart and soul, with 
family and all, a member of a miners' inter-community, such as they have 
in Germany. He has the communistic mood one day, and the strongest 
individualizing tendency the next. While in the latter he helps himself, 
under the former he concentrates his forces, and combines with his 
fellows ; under all circumstances, he retains, however, his personal lib- 
erty. 

The greatest obstacle to his efforts to obtain more, of the largest pos- 
sible share, he does not, however, see at all j it is, that he works in a busi- 
ness in which muscular labor is least aided by machine labor, and that 
hence, the greater share he strives for, must come from sources supplied 
by the new levers (capital and genius) of society. His struggles are of 
course harder, for those he struggles with — the consumers of his product — 
resist him. That the operator whom he importunes, is but the middle 
man and engaged in the same struggle, to-wit: To obtain all he can get, 
he fails to see or at least to appreciate. 

Who, having the least equanimity of judgement, will single out the 
miner, and say that his efforts to get all he can, are specially immoral Y 
Can it even be said, that such struggles are immoral, per se. Why not 
allow to him, and to all, their self intensification in the pursuit of happi- 
ness! When these pursuits are free to all, they counter-balance each 
other, and order always re-arises from seeming chaos. 

Social changes, of which we have more than any preceding age, pro- 
duce new ways of looking at human life, and new ways of thinking gen- 

3 MmiKG. 
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erate new social organisms (institutions) and while these are in embryo 
or are assuming distinct shapes and form, (usually all unconscious to 
the generation in whose midst they are progressing,) society is a fertile 
field, for all manner of proposals, for curing misunderstood social condi- 
tions. Have they really any other fault than this, that they do not stand 
still ? Political parasites abound, for there is plenty for them to feed on 
and demagogues seem to prosper ! They, taking advantage of the fogs 
of prejudice, point laborers to political agitation as a remedy for their 
troubles, and strikes engendered by such maneuvers, present the worst 
possible features; they are more violent while they last, and ever end in 
the bitterest disappointments. 

All strikes interrupt production and diminish social comfort; but the 
strikers always pay their part of this loss. If strikes cause public expen- 
ditures, they are doubly expensive and lead to taxation, for governments 
have nothing, except what they gather by taxes. Strikes are but a species 
of war, and they have defeats as well as victories. Those who strike, 
must, like skillful mariners, use the rising wave if they wish to succeed 
in their obiect. There is a ^^too soon^^ as well as a '' too late!^^ A ^*too 
soon'' when an advance is asked for which conditions are not ripe — a " too 
late'' when reductions are opposed, after the market has already com- 
menced to recede. No strike ever secured to laborers anything, which 
would not have come to them anyway, by milder means. Higher wages, 
as an isolated movement, and in opposition to allowing capital a share of 
the general betterment, or worse still, having the object to reduce arbi- 
trarily, the earnings of capital, are all self-defeating movements; for 
labor jand capital are twins, drawing their nourishment from the same 
breasts ; neither ever does well, without the co-operation of the other. 
X The causes of strikes are, therefore, as it seems to us, misconceptions 
or half understandings of the relations of labor and capital. As both 
sides shall emerge from their mistakes, and shall comprehend the sources 
of all modern elevations, they will settle their difficulties without strkes 
and especially without the intermeddling of demagogues. We have no 
legislation to recommend, for we regard it as futile. Prussia enacted a 
prohibitory penal statute, about seven years ago, and it repealed, most of 
it, three*'years afterwards and does not enforce the remainder. Let us be 
grateful that its experience saves us from similar erroneous action, with 
S^ its humiliating re-action. 

Let us be just, however, to the miner. Not he alone (being uncertain, 
how much of the general increase belongs to him) strives to get all he can ; 
all other classes of society are in the same category, especially his appar- 
ent antagonist, the operator. Each class has its own form of concentra- 
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tion. Corporations, associations, partnerships, political parties and rings 
have all the same identical object. They are social organisms to facilitate 
the several strivings to secure, as much as possible, out of the modern corni- 
copia. Capital, genius, science and industry, all. joint producers, fill it 
first and then consumers empty it, with equal diligence. 

STRIKES IN OHIO. 

The preceding pages will, we trust, facilitate the understanding of 
strikes in Ohio. The prosperity of our State is in part also due to a mul- 
tiplication of machine power and other uses ot nature's forces, under^the 
guidance of science and higher mechanics ; but its principal progress has, 
up to lately arisen, from a rapid increase of population, that settled on 
cheap lands. The desire to get all that was attainable, has been, and is^ 
for these reasons, doubly active among us; and we had, from these 
causes, an unusually spirited pursuit of wealth; and the* briskest mode 
was that of secuiing some real estate, for it was in part the easiest and 
surest road to riches. 

The miners being at first almost exclusively immigrants brought their 
semi-understandings of social causation with them, and multiplying them 
by the political ideas, prevalent here, they did what they had seen others 
do; they translated their " interests ^^ into ^^ rights ^^ and struck for all they 
could get. This was natural under the circumstances ! Confused already,, 
on the other side of the water, by seeing wealth held tty privileges, which, 
thoy might well question, they were here surrounded by folks, who gl*e^T\ 
rich without the qualifications, which are usually presumed to be requisite 
for acquiring wealth. Not from wages for equivalent services, nor from 
business attainments, but seemingly without cause, did these riches 
accrue to men. Land rose in price, though it was diminishing in intrinsic 
value, wages became higher, though less labor was being done by the 
several individuals; accordingly they, the miners, could discover no cri- 
terion by which to measure the value of their own work. He was engaged 
in producing an article for which there was a constantly increasing de- 
mand, and as the natives took reluctantly to his occupation, he succeeded 
without a strike, whenever he demanded higher wages. How easy for 
him to suppose, that he could determine wages at will, and how likely 
was he to presume, that if he would combine, he could prevent wages from 
being regulated by supply and demand ; for might not he by his combina- 
tion regulate the supply, by forbidding the employment of new miners. 

They saw, opposite to them, the operator whose wealth was, so far as 
they could judge, an accident and not a merit ; and they said to them- 
selves as the Englishman puts it into the mouths d{ the German miners. 
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" We have taken for years namerous treasures from the earthy and have 
still remained poor,'' and our miners will point to the operator and add : 
he has become ricH I That the operator \\ as their middle man, and ner- 
vously busy to be in a condition to pay wages, to cover expenses, and to 
have something left for himself 5 that the miners by their restless efforts 
for higher wages, made the business more risky, and kept many men out 
of the business, who would otherwise have gone into it, and that thereby 
those, who were successful, made larger fortunes than they otherwise 
would have done ; these reflections did not, perhaps could not, enter the 
miners' thoughts 5 so they continued a course that had so far succeeded, 
and added occasionally a strike. 

Thus miners' wages have, with a few exceptions, steadily risen from 
25 cts. a ton or 1 ct. a bushel, to 80 cts. a ton, or lull 3 cts. a bushel. I'or 
a little while they obtained as high as $1,75 per ton, or 7 cts. a bushel. 

We have, as the testimony shows, inquired into the amount of the 
earnings of miners, with a view to see whether inadequacy of pay caused 
strikes in Ohio. But we found no such cause ! The miners all admitted 
in one way or another, that in this respect, they had no complaint to 
make. They confessed that they made a good living for themselves and 
family, and said : They would be satisfied if the ventilation were better, 
and there was greater safety in ingress and egress. We doubt whether 
that would obviate all moroseness. The fact, that but few miners lay 
by money and invest it in real estate, and that in consequence hereof, 
very few have shared m one of the principal sources of riches in Ohio, 
must not be overlooked. Nearly every miner, if that had been his dis- 
position, could now be a mine owner, for it required a few years back, very 
little money to buy coal lands. Some miners improved this opportunity, 
and are now operators — it was open to all ! The truth must be told, the 
miner of a regular mining family is disposed to adhere to his vocation, 
and as it is the one in which muscular labor is the main force, and as it is 
not that pursuit in Ohio, from which wealth is largely augmented, he will 
labor under seeming disadvantages^which he will regard as wrongs, and be, 
more or less dissatisfied. We know of no remedy for this, except higher 
intelligence and a determination to be his own capitalist. * 

LOCAL AND aENEBAL STRIKES. 

None of the strikes in Ohio have ever extended over the whole State, 
and we mean by general strikes those that pervaded the mines of a whole 
district; by local strikes we refer to those that occurred in single mines. 

* This qnestion of earnings, is discussed from another stand point in Part V. Critical 
Analysis of Coal Production. 
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The local strikes corroborate our statement : that, a want of full under- 
standing is the cause of any protracted strike 5 for they have always been 
of short duration. The reason for this exists in the fact, that the points 
of contention in local strikes are argued between persons, both of whom 
possess precise knowledge in reference to their cause, all arguments are 
therefore quickly tested, by appealing to actualities, known to both sides, 
and this soon ends disputes; for no man can withstand reasoning, reduced 
to actual demonstration. 

Local strikes originate from various causes, such as unfairness in 
weighing and measuring coal — from inexact equations of compensation for 
harder or easier coal digging, dismissals of men, who are obnoxious be- 
cause they ferment discords, and when to these is add^d some neglect in 
ventilation or machinery, it quickly kindles into a strike. Soon however 
ither the owner yields, being shown the reasonableness of the miners' de- 
mands, or the miner returns to his work, being convinced of the ground- 
lessness of his opposition. 

General strikes arise in Ohio, as the testimony clearly shows, from no 
definite, well understood cause, and where intellectual cognition is want- 
ing, a resort to unintelligent forces is generally had. In general strikes 
we find, accordingly, that both the litigants rely on dumb force to give 
them the victory. The miner expects to win, by the love of dividends, 
which he knows the operator to have — the operator relies for success on 
the necessities of the miner; and until the strife ceases, there is, as in all 
wars, much actual loss to both. The strike stops sometime ; but the con- 
tentious spirit continues, for neither side is satisfied. In the last strike 
the miners learned a valuable lesson — it is, that strikers must enter the 
fight as the tide is rising, if they wish to overcome the obstacles in their 
way; they struck about a year ago, in a sinking market, and were badly 
defeated. 

It is our belief, then, that whenever the coal business shall be more 
regular in Ohio, than it is now, and when, accordingly, all concerned 
therein will more fully comprehend their several relations, that then, there 
will be few, if any strikes. The knowledge of the sources of the general 
advancement of society, and the consequent enhancement of existence for 
individuals, will also gradually penetrate every portion of the people ; 
and with this will come mure accurate understandings of the close cohe 
rency and the consequent dependency of all commercial relations ; and 
then, of course, all arbitrary coercive measures will be avoided, both by 
miners and operators. Children quit playing with edged tools when they 
find that they cut both ways ; why not hope that the children of labor 
will eschew strikes, when they have learned their, positively, injurious 
effects. 
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WASTE. 

We hope it will not be deemed obtrusive, if we now refer to a few 
matters that fell unavoidably under our notice, in reference to coal mining. 

And, first, as to waste ! Fully one-tenth of all the coal now mined in 
Ohio is either left in the mines after the lumps and nut is raked out, or 
thrown to one side at the entries, or near them. This wasted coal is 
called " slackP Wherev^er it accumulates in large heaps and is moistened, 
itj with few exceptions, ignites. The deposit outside leads frequently to 
contentions with neighbors, who have misconceptions about the effect of 
such coal-deposits, on water. Its accumulation inside has led to no fires 
in mines in Ohio, but in England and Pennsylvania, persons, competent 
to judge, say that they are likely to lead, and have led, to fires and great 
devastation. This waste, through slack, now amounts to 750,000 bushels 
a year, or 30,000 tons, and this quantity will, of course, increase, as the 
coal trade.enlarges. 

A few people in the vicinity of mines are now allowed to take this 
slack, gratuitously, but the amount, thus utilized, is very small. Another 
diminutive portion is transported to neighboring towns and sold for about 
the cost of hauling. 

This, so-called, slack, is really not slacked coal 5 it is in part the dust 
and fine coal, held so injurious, by English physicians, to the miner's 
lungs, and which is made by the miner's pick, while under cutting the 
coal 5 and the more careless the miner is, in handling his pick, the more 
slack does he make. There are machines now, worked by hydraulic 
pressure, that avoid much of this waste. There are, also, coal-cutting 
machines which do away with nine-tenths of this dust and waste; but, as 
we have no hopes of an early introduction of coal-machinery into our 
mines, we feel justified to recommend that the General Assembly should 
take this matter in hand and prohibit this waste. 

This, so-called, slack would be a most excellent fuel for many factories, 
and even household uses, which cannot get it now. If all coal were 
taken out of the min^s and forwarded to market, and there screened or 
raked, this waste would be avoided. Coal would there be better assorted 
to the wants of the consumers, and all the coal mined would be better 
utilized. 

Another quality of coal, going by the name of nut-coal, is screened at 
the mines, and as it has but a limited market near the mines, people pre- 
ferring lump coal at the difference in price, it accumulates on the operat- 
ors' hands, and much of it is wasted. Cities like Cincinnati can use this 
coal for many purposes, for which lump coal is used now. 
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The large lump coal, which to obtain, nut*and slack are now screened 
or raked out, may well be styled the luxurious article. Its use is now 
encouraged, when it should be greatly discouraged. A law prohibitiog 
screening and raking at the mmes, and allowing this to be done only direct 
to the consumer, would, as we believe, effect this object, and be easily 
enforced. 

The miner loses now, under cover of slack, in many ways. He is, in 
its name, subjected to deductions in weight and measurements, and the 
coal he sends out is never fully credited to him. He is not present when 
these deductions are made. If all coal would have to go forward, the 
supervision over the miner would be transferred to the working faces, 
and there the miner could, in his own person, answer complaints. The 
slovenly miner would have to be ferreted out and dismissed, or cured of 
his deficiency. Better still, machinery would much sooner be introduced, 
and slack reduced to a minimum.* 

IMPROVIDENCE. 

Another subject we wish to refer to are the periodical coal .famines, 
which arise from insufficient coal supplies. To us it seems that our larger 
cities should provide covered coal markets, or warehouses, or dumps, into 
which coal could be dumped from the railroads, canals and rivers, so as 
to save hahdling. Coal dealers cannot well provide such market places. 
It would require combinations among them which are not likely to be 
made. Municipal authorities can do this as well as establishing markets 
for other articles. Such coal markets, properly distributed over cities, 
and well located, would lead to many advantages. They would be rented 
as market stalls are now rented. A condition for their use might be that 
each coal dealer shall state, each January, the quantity of coal he will 
have on hand in the July following, and the maximum price he will ask 
for his coal for the remaining part of the year, and entering into penal 
bond with security, guaranteeing this statement. This would give to 
every city having such dumps exact information, how much coal it can 
rely upon for the six months following the said July. Authorize then 
the respective city, that in case it shall not by the first of February be 
notified of a six mouths' supply in the coal market houses, for July Ist, 
as aforesaid, to procure in February and March the necessary quantity on 
city account, and e would seldom if ever have again coal famines in 
Ohio. 

*Mr. RayTiwnWa Mining Stati8iic8j 1870, published by Congress, explains this matter on 
pages 503 to 555. There the machines are fuUy explained, and information is given 
where they can be procured. 
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Coal traDsportation would be much better distributed over the whole 
year ; railroads would be relieved of coal hauliug when they need their 
equipment for general freight purposes, and they could carry cheaper 
than they now *do. This would obviate many misunderstandings that 
now exist. 

The foregoing suggestions may be deemed extraneous of our duties, 
and we admit them to be so ; but the coal business must be looked at as 
an entirety, to judge rightly of its parts. They support each other, if 
right, and they thwart each other, if wrong. Coal is almost as important 
an element in the public and private economy of Ohio, as water. The 
more provident every detail is arranged the better for all concerned, 
and vice versa. We have no more doubt of the propriety of establishing 
coal markets, or double dumps, in all our larger cities, than we have of 
that of erecting school houses, water-works, gas-works, etc. There are 
many ways to carry our recommendations into effect, and we doubt not 
that, after discussion, the proper course will be adopted. 
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KEMEDIAL LEGISLATION. 



The foregoing contains the general facts which constitute the basis for 
determining whether any special mining legislation is demanded by the 
condition of Ohio mines, and whether such enactments would be proper 
in our State. If proper, the bill of last winter, as amended, was the 
measure to be recommended by us ; but if otherwise, then we had to find 
what legislation, if any, should, in our opinion, be adopted ; and, that 
found, to determine, next, to what kind of public authoiities we should 
entrust their execution. We will treat these several inquiries in their 
order. 

THE PROPRIETY OF ANY SPECIAL MINING CODE. 

All the consideration we have been able to give this inquiry leads us to 
question the propriety of such legislation. Eepublics must, to have 
proper legal developments, avoid institutions that are inconsistent with 
the spirit of their being. They may safely adopt sound principles of 
JBirisprudence from other nations, for principles are never inconsistent 
with any sound legislation. 

Singling out special subjects and enacting for them special regulations 
is almost sure to be arbitrary legislation, because their accordance with 
fundamental principles of law is seldom inquired into. Indeed, we may 
say: the animus of such legislation is adverse to all closer examination. 
Adoptii g special statutes from other nations is the worst species of this 
kind of law-making 5 for, most likely, these foreign statutes were not 
tested by general judicial principles, and as their legal reputation is 
probably all manufactured to order, it imposes on us and throws us off 
our guard. We should, indeed, compare any legislation that may be pro- 
posed to us, with the principles and laws of other countries 5 but also 
with our own, or else we shall fill our statutes with legal discordances. 

The health and safety of all the people of Ohio, and not of those en- 
gaged in mining alone, is a proper subject for legislation in Ohio; and 
only when taken, up with a view to such a general statute can we enact 
the right kind of laws. Not miners alone, but many other workmen need 
good air and safety. The persons that are in peril, from so-called acci- 
dents, are so numerous that measures providing safety for the miner alone 
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would be offensively exceptional. England pursued this course of special 
legislation. She first regulated her factories to appease a public agita- 
tion 5 then she yielded a few sanitary police regulations; then she enacted 
a mining code, and has finally gathered the most of this provisional leg- 
islation into an omnibus of incongruities, called by the harsh-sounding 
title, ^^ Factory Act Extension ActP 

With these premises in our minds, we could not recommend the adop- 
tion of the bill that was before the General Assembly at its last session, 
nor could we see how amending it could reconcile us to such a special 
mining code. It was certain, if it proved at all practicable, to be ex- 
tended to other occupations, and it seemed to us that thus amplifying 
from a special into a general statute is, to say the least, not the normal 
way to proceed under our Constitution. In our opinion, the true way to 
do is, to find. a sound principle or rule of law, and then to adapt the ad- 
ministrative framework to it ; for a superstructure, to be safe, must rest 
upon a sound foundation. Finding the basis safe, we can then extend, 
amend and correct the general law as experience shall point out. 

The best social scientists, such as are also sound jurists, assert that 
laws can best be made. when all parties affected by them are heard, and 
all sides of the proposed enactment are thoroughly examined and consid- 
ered by analogous cases ; and they say further, that it is possible to em- 
body in a legal measure the " economic harmony,^' that is to say, the 
agreed will — or, better said, sense of duty — of all interested therein. Ko 
law can stand the test of time that did not, when it became such, estab- 
lish that as a rule, which every right-minded person would say was right 
and proper. 

The bill of last winter could never get this consent. Its enactment 
would be a victory to one side of the issue joined, and not a triumph of 
justice. The State Inspectors proposed in it, were no more and no less 
than sanitary police officers, whose official duties embraced only a little 
over a third part of the State 5 and they were confined to a single sub- 
ject — coal mining. At the same time, we would have on our statute Looks 
an act providing sanitary police through a " Board of Health " for our 
larger cities And we may well ask which — ^the State police or the local 
police— is to be the permanent policy of our society \ If it be right to 
entrust sanitary administrations to communal functionaries, then it is 
wrong to constitute State officers for the same purpose. Why not^have 
as near uniformity as possible in such legislation % To us it seems that 
there can be no question as to the source of all statute making in Ohio. 
It is in the State and its legislative organs — ^but equally so can there be no 
doubt that the administration of police statutes, when passed, falls, un- 
der our constitution, to the communal authorities. 
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There are also minutiae in the bill, which, on the face of it, confess the 
subject to be unfit for State regulation. Mines in which less than twenty 
persons are employed are exempted from its requirements. Minutiae that 
requires such exemptions, may be proper subject for ordinances of local 
councils and similar boards^ or they might be left to the discretion of 
executive boards, such as sanitary commissions or boards of water or 
gas works, but are nev^er proper to be inserted in such laws. We might 
as well prescribe by law the construction ot locomotives or railroads, or 
the dimensions of boilers on steamboats and in factories. England avoids 
this diflficulty in her special legislation by requiring each of the operators 
of mines to draft rules and regulations, and to submit them to the 
approval of the Secretary of State. 

The steamboat inspection laws of the United States are often appealed 
lo to justify minute State legislation for mines, and its administration by 
State officials. The cases are not analagous. The Federal Government 
takes cognizance of such subjects, for their inter-Stace universality, and as 
it has has no local authorities which ic can order and direct, or to which 
it can entrust functions, such as we impose on our county, city, town 
and township authorities, it has to create for its purpose special United 
States officers, and prescribe their powers and duties. But even the 
United States throw the expense of their inspections upon the commerce, 
in whose behalf the exercise of this authority is invoked. 

This latter principle is violated in the said mining bill. The inspectors 
are salaried officers, to be paid from the State treasury. Now, every super- 
visory process signifies increased cost of production in the supervised 
article; and the query arises : Why make the State pay a part of the 
cost of coal mining in Ohio ? Much of the coal mined in this State goes 
to other States and to Canada, and any expense paid by our State, for coal 
regulations, would be a gratuity to them. 

The expense for these State Inspectors is ostensibly sn\p,ll, for there are 
but two inspectors named in the bill ; and seemingly an expense ot $6,000 
per annum would cover it. But they will need an office, furniture, books 
and other contingencies, and, in time, clerks and printing, and in a very 
few years their number will be increased, for it will soon be seen that two 
will not saffice, and the thousands of dollars with which we commence 
will soon swell into tens of thousands, and thus the original small in- 
justice will grow into a monstrous imposition. 

We would gladly haye avoided speaking of last winter's bill, if such 
had been possible 5 but evidently that bill was, and is^ uppermost in the 
minds of all those who testified, and it no doubt constituted, and consti- 
tutes, the dividing line in all disputations, that have taken place on the 
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subject of miniDg legislation. It seemed, therefore, proper for us also to 
express oar views, and we have done so as reservedly as the subject 
allowed. 

LEGISLATION OTHER THAN LAST WINTER'S BILL. 

, Having arrived^ as will appear subsequently, at conclusions, and em- 
bodied them in recommendatibns to the law-making power of our State, 
it will, we hope, not be deemed improper, if we describe the way and the 
mode of inquiry we pursued in reaching the said conclusions and recom- 
mendations. 

The testimony had furnished us with the various wishes and opinions 
of seemingly adverse interests ; but the principles upon which the laws 
should rest, that were to harmonize these diversities, had to be sought 
for by us from books, documents, essays, and their thorough investiga- 
tion. We have already stated the sources of this information in the in- 
troductory chapters of our report. 

Legislation being the expressed will of society, organized into a State, 
we felt bound to answer, if we could, the objection made by most opera- 
tors to any and all legislation, to-wit : That there was no propriety in 
any State legislation in this matter. As our minds were soon made up 
that we would tavor no special mining legislation, and would insist on 
general laws, we had to presume that othei^ citizens, operating factories, 
furnaces, and other industrial establishments, would urge the same objec- 
tions to any legislation, and we were necessarily compelled to examine 
how far these remonstrances were, if at all, true. 

And the more we inquired, especially after we had abandoned all idea 
of any prohibitory laws against strikes, the more settled became our con- 
viction, that if we confined ourselves to legal remedies against hazards to 
the health and safety of miners, and of all persons employed in perilous 
avocations, we ftould find no jurisdiction for the State, over private indus- 
trial establishments, in its sphere, as it had been hitherto understood, and 
that we would straightway be driven into that intricate, and, to our peo- 
ple, new field of legislation — that of conferring police powers — and to it 
we turned, therefore, our first attention. 

POLICE POWERS. 

Carlyle has made the satirical remark, that our institutions were simply 
^* Anarchy plus the Constable ^^ — an observation which is so far true, as it 
accuses us of a reluctance to permit our governments to exercise police 
powers. The British people have, however, the same anarchical tendency, 
if anarchical it be ; for their government is, according to one of the first 
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jurors of our age, Oueistj of Berlin, " merely a public authority, ruled by 
political parties, tempered by the restraining action of courts, and toler- 
able only for a people, so largely self-governing as the English." And 
when we inquire into the difference between English political tendencies 
and those of Continental Europe, we find it chiefly to consist in the dif- 
ferent dispositions of the several people, to object or submit to the rule of 
police authorities. 

Their sphere is, even with those most willing to acquiesce in them, not 
fully understood, except by their best minds, and, of course, those who 
shrink from their power are not likely to study it very eagerly and thor- 
oughly. This latter class of persons concede police authority grudgingly, 
and will, most likely, clothe it with inefficient powers. This is the case 
with us, for*we naturally prefer the ancient sheriff and constable to any 
modern mayor or his police officers. • 

Police regulations are defined by an able law-writer* to be "those func- 
tions of States, by which the otherwise unlimited and measureless social 
forces, consisting of the doings of individuals, that are dangerous to 
society, are limited to due measure and degree." The police power is, in 
other words, " the coercive force against individuals inclined to do evil, 
and its justification lies always in the feasibility of satisfying public rea- 
son, that its non exercise endangers public or private rights. Their sub- 
ject, is sonje public, social danger, and their object, protection against this 
danger." 

Police legislation, and still more, police administration, reaches deeply 
into the public and private life of a people. It is confessedly the difficult 
problem of monarchies, and we hold it to be the crucial test of republics. 
The latter require a large degree of self-government, i. e. virtue ; they 
are indeed impossible without it. Hence, the quantity of police authority, 
exercised ii a given community, measures, in fact, the amount of virtue 
therein, and tells in a republic the probabilities of its perpetuity. The 
more police, the less individual self-government, and we shrink from this 
crucial test, as a sick man shrinks from the examinations of a physician, 
who is likely to prescribe a thorough cure ; we would sooner risk all the 
known danger likely to exist in the absence of police authority, than 
submit to remedies, whose virtues nobody praises to us, except he, who 
proposes to administer them. 

England, with all its aversion to police authority, has, nevertheless 
been compelled to concede them, but she has hid them under names, 
which her public takes for something else. She has established factory 
and mining inspectors, and has given them first very meagre, then larger 

** Doctor Lorenz Steiny of Vienna. 
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and larger powers. We have, also, pressed forward by the same neces- 
sity, established a police in our large cities ; but we have done it so ill- 
naturedly and inefficiently that it is still undecided whether the people 
will yet abolish the police, or vice versa^ the police the people. 

The miners of Ohio ask that mining be subjected to State inspectors, 
not knowing that they are but State police authorities, and unaware that 
in Germany such authorities establish lengthy rules and regulations, 
published under the heading — Berg Polizey (mining police)^-and contain- 
ing, as we see from a pamphlet lying by our side, various orders, which 
miners have to obey under heavy penalties. Most of the minutiae of 
mining — such as the quantity of powder to be used, the manlier of entry 
and exit, the opening and shutting of doors, the loading and unloading 
of cars, safety for turnouts, proppings, etc., etc., are regulated in detail 
by these mining police authorities. These rules, and others about venti- 
lation and double exit, in case of accident, come, however, (why not 
admit it!) logically within the reason, given above, for the exercise of 
police authorities. They exercised all these powers, however, centuries 
ago, indeed long before the word " police*' became to be used as a special 
branch of governments They now, as stated, describe the said rules as 
police regulations, and it has contributed largely to a clearing up of many 
ill-understood points. The propensity to run to the police for redress, in 
real or supposed grievances, has certainly diminished, in consequence of 
its becoming known what police is 5 and thus we see, that it i& always 
well in governments to call things by their right names, and to have clear 
definitions. The powers asked will then be granted with full knowledge 
and with proper precision. 

MININa REGULATIONS IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 

Comparative jurisprudence is the best helpmate towards goo(f legislation, 
and as we cannot find for Ohio a proper basis for a mining code, except by a 
resort to police powers, and as continental Europe did find it, and this 
fact is urged as a precedent for us, it becomes proper to inquire into the 
nature and foundation of their mining regulations. 

A learned author,* (1) of a late work on mining, who is evidently familiar 
with the subject, informs us, that the records of mining regulation for the 
Eoman Empire, recognized the freedom of all, to mine for ores and metals, 
subject to the supervision of the public authorities. This legal foundation 
for mining corresponded, as another jurist * (2.) states, with their general 
rule as to real property. The State had the absolute fee dominiumj the 

* Note (1). Docter R. Klostermanii. 

• Note (2). Doctor Braun. 
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citizen the possessory vight-^possessio. And this right was derived either 
from a transfer to him by the State — concessio — or a taking and holding 
possession — occwpatio. In mines the latter was the qnint essence of the 
right to mine. Roman laws protected in matters of real property, not 
only the owner, (possessor,) agaiust the non-owner, bnt the property itself 
against the owner^ a most important principle, as we shall see ! They had 
restraints upon testamentary dispositions, against waste and other wrongs. 
The owner, (possessor,) had full usufnictory rights ; but he had to trans- 
mit to posterity, the natural uses thereof, as unimpaired as possible. 
The State reserved the fee to all subteraneous treasures. In Germany 
however, as feudal tenures began to be established, this reserved fee was 
lost sight of, and the treasures of the earth became the absolute property 
of the feudal owners ot the surface, the nobility. 

Frederick Barbarossa, the German Emperor from 1151 to 1190, reas- 
serted for the crown the old reserved rights, to all the minerals beneath 
the plow sod, and he and his successors maintained them. Charles IV by 
the so called— G^oZ^n Bulle— Anno 1356 surrendered these rights to the 
dynastic heads of the German States, that were verging into sovereignty, 
and there they have remained ever since. Prussia^ passed her latest 
statute in 1865. We cannot find that the new German Empire has reas- 
serted the old imperial mining reserves. We suppose it has not done so 
although it has passed laws regulating trades and occupations, Including 
apprenticeships, sanitary regulations, and defining liabilities for accidents. 
In these laws, mining is however not named. 

Upon their dominium^ the German States have founded all their mining 
laws. The interest in mining is assumed to be common to the whole 
society. Actually working the mines is the only title to all possessory 
rights in the mines, subject to the supervision of the State. A mine not 
worked, reverts to the State, subject to new occupation ; so does a mine 
become forfeited, if not worked according to rule. The overruling con- 
dition of all right to mine is, that they shall be worked, so as to yield 
the greatest product according to approved methods. The latest law 
passed by Austria, (and a very good one it is,) {Specified the number of 
men that must respectively be employed, and that upon the most perfect 
working mode. It requires such platting and mapping of the mine as to 
pecure easy accessibility for neighboring mines, as well as future opera- 
tions ; all waste is penally prohibited. 

The rules about mining, drainage, prescribe their arrangement under 
State supervision, so as to aid adjoining mines; they are for this reason, 
thrown into convenient districts, in which the cooperative action of all is 
enforced. 

4— Mmma. 
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These restraints are compensated by, what is termed, the freedom of 
mining. It means, that all may search for metals, and when found,. may 
work the mine under the State mining laws. The owner of the ground 
over the mineral, has no property therein, except if he mines them, sub- 
ject to law, as aforesaid and pays the royalty. The minerals are free from 
the landholder's ownership ) his house and adjacent grounds being alone 
excepted. * 

The right of way from public highways to mines exists as a common law 
right, and must be given in manner and form, much the same as we have 
it for landholders excluded from roads. The right of expropriation over 
suflBicient area at the mouth of the mine, so as to erect the necessary 
buildings, also exists. The mining laws of continental Europe are all 
similar, and the recognition of an individual ownership, in minerals, is a 
rarity 5 the jurists condemn such as a public wrong, (a servitude.) 

All mining operations are under the rule of a mining bureau, at the 
Capital of the State. Its officers are men technically and scientifically 
educated in superior schools. The Superintendent of mines, and no less 
the miners, must have qualitications prescribed by rules. The miners are 
organized into a brotherhood — that has existed for centuries, called^ 
Knapp Schaften ; into which none but competent miners are admitted. 

They have a large fund* from which weekly benefits, pensions and 
widows allowances are paid, and alsfo churches, and common miners' 
schools are maintained. The higher mining schools are supported by 
Government. The Government gets a tenth as its share. 

In 1863, the receipts from this tenth share, from all mining sources to 

Government were Thalers 13,419,077 

Expenses from all mining soorces to Goyernment in '' 10,282,842 

Net income to the public " 3,136,235 



PUBLIC HYGIENE OR PREVENTION OF DISEASES BY SANITARY AUTHORI- 
TIES IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 

The subject of ventilation in mines, as all public hygiene, falls in con- 
tinental Europe, is under the regulation of the sanitary authorities. 
Thiey are constituted from persons having a high medical education, who 
reside in the several towns, cities or counties. They constitute the super- 
visory sanitary police, or, perhaps, better said, the police co-operates with 
these sanitary authorities. So far as industrial establishments are s:ib- 

*The Prussian fund of this miners' union was in 1863, Thalers, 2,016,880, and is stiU 
rising. 
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jected to sanitary supervision, the rule is of modern date. In those times, 
when mechanical trades were carried on by single masters, with a few 
journeymen and apprentices, their shops and dwellings did not come within 
thQ desigusitiou of public healthj hut y^hen large establishments, employ- 
ing large numbers of men, became the industrial workshops, they became 
subjects of public hygiene. And this is the reason why this branch of 
jurisprudence is of modern date. 

The French sanitary laws were not passed until 1806. The British stat- 
utes were passed in 1855, under the title, " Kuisances Removal AcV^ The 
FrcDch law is a consistent statute. It has for its basis well understood 
principles of public police. The English act is a bungling piece of law- 
making. It evidently is a compromise -between, what necessity says 
should become, and what biased minds object to having done. The 
French law begins its regulative functions before the fiactory or mine is 
established ; the English takes effect after the establishment is in opera- 
tion. The French entrusts the administration of their act to the chief 
of the local police — the " maire ^ — ^the English to the judicial tribunals 
having competent jurisdiction. Dr. L. Stein, from whose late work wo 
take these statements, says of these laws: "The French satisfies the 
reason of the subject; the English accords with general British jurispru- 
dence.'' Belgium and Germany have followed French precedents. 

England has, as we have seen, been compelled to give up many of her 
ancient notions. She has enacted a mining code, and has now embodied 
in the act entitled : " The Factory Act Extension Act,'' sundry sanitary 
regulations, but she still hesitates to establish regular sanitary or other 
police authorities for mines. She adheres to the manorial feudal titles to 
all beneiith and above the ground, and accordingly the minerals in British 
soil are private property in the hands of the British nobility. Her mode 
of legislation is still by special laws, and she has very defective expropri- 
ation laws, as well as half-fledged sanitary and other police authorities. 
In short, she is trying to cut loose from old axioms, and yet afraid of 
modem principles of government ; and her legislation is, therefore, like 
ours, full of incongruities. 

The same remarks may be made as to the liabilities of operators of 
factories, mines, and other industries, in which there is more or less peril 
to life and limb. The French and the Germans, as well as the Belgians, 
have statutes defining clearly these liabilities, in accordance with the 
industrial progress of society. England still makes most of her laws 
through judicial decisions, and as her courts are guided by precedents^ it 
is extremely difftcult for them to rise above, and to drop, obsolete rulings, 
and to apply their common law to the new social conditions. 
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MININa CODES m THE UNITED STATES. 

We find the following clear statement as to the present relation of our 
Federal Government to mining in the " Mining Statistics,'' published as a 
Congressional document — 1870. The author of the following passage is 
the Hon. Dunne, of Nevada : 

" A great many persons feel that what they call interference in this 
subject by Congress, (the mining bill lately passed but not enforced,) is 
somewhat in the nature of an infringement upon established rights. A 
slight review of the status of the case may cause such persons to look up- 
on the matter in a different light. Up to the year 1866 we had no general 
law upon the subject of mining, nor any official declaration as to what 
policy the Government intended to pursue with regard to the precious 
metals in its soil.* 

" The general policy of nations had been to reserve these treasures as 
jura regaliaj and thus treat them as the special property of the sovereign 
(for society), to be mined under such regulations as might from time to 
time be ordained } to be licensed, leased or granted, as might at any 
time be thought best. In older times, when all authority was concen- 
trated in a single sovereign, who would quickly adopt and easily enforce ^ 
any policy he pleased, it is easy to see, how a system, which furnished, so 
convenient a means of revenue, was eagerly established. But the discov- 
ery of our precious metals, in quantity worthy of national consideration, 
came in the midst of great excitement, right after the Mexican war. The 
mines were in a distant region, and before the Government was able to 
acquire any definite knowledge of the extent of the deposits, hundreds of 
thousands were engaged in t^ ^m. To determine upon a governmental 
policy, in the matter, require ., not the will of a single sovereign, but the 
concerted action of some hundred members of Congress, to whom the 
subject was new, and, the information thereon, scanty and diJiicult to 
obtain. As a natural consequence nothing was done at that time. T 
ultimate rights of the Government, it was agreed, were safe ; they could 
be asserted at any time. 

" Meanwhile, the people finding some law necessary, began to m 
regulations for themselves. Whenever a number of miners found them- 
selves working together in a certain locality, they called a meeting, or- 
ganized a mining district, established its bounds, defined the extent of 
ground each man might hold, and fixed the amount of work he should do 

*The lead mines had in some cases been reserved; and other spasmodic movements, to 
secure the ninerals as United States property, had been made in the land laws. 
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per month, or per year, to retain it. They enforced thesejrules vi et armis, 
at first. Yery soon the courts, in the absence of other laws, and finding 
these codes well suited to the cases coming before them, adopted them as 
the rule of judicial decision. The system thus instituted in California, 
gradually spread to the adjoining States and territories. It had some 
imperfections 5 it gave no absolute title to the mine. If a man left his 
district, ho was liable to find the law of tenure changed, and his claim 
"jumped" on his return; but on the whole, the miners preferred to let 
the system stand, rather than ask aid from Congress. All they wanted 
from the Government was uniformity and stability of tenure, with the 
right to purchase the absolute title when their labor had demonstrated 
the value of the claim 5 but they feared to agitate that question, lest the 
price should be placed at a figure beyond their reach, and so, by com 
mon consent, they kept very still on this point, and worked away under 
the ' let alone ' policy of the Government." 

The writer then states, how lately (18GG) a new poiicy was proclaimed, 
and the Government proposed to assert its rights; how the cry arose in 
the East, *' sell the mines, they will pay the debt ! " How the thing 
took, and how bills were introduced in both Houses of Cpngress imme- 
diately. He then discusses very ably the dead-born bill, and makes very 
valuable suggestions. Congress, it would seem, has authorized a pre- 
emption right to miners at certain rates. The bill (it can hardly be called 
a law) is objected to by the miners, and regarded, as requiring new legis- 
lation. 

It will be seen, that the miners of the great West ask for an absolute 
ownership of the mines, and that our members of Congress from igno- 
rance and, as we presume, from a peculiar weakness, when confronted by 
popular desires, armed with the ballot box, are afraid to question even 
the propriety of an absolute ownership. What harm, we would ask, is 
done to a man, who is firee to mine and gratis too, to confine his mining 
right to actual use thereof! Selling the mines absolutely, is simply 
authorizing mining speculations. Why not grant them to the States on 
conditions, that mining shall forever be free, subject to State super- 
vision ? 

But one State in the Union, so far as known to us, has forme. i a mining 
code. That State is Pennsylvania, whose lands never passed into the 
hands of our General Government. By a treaty,* negotiated soon after 
the Union was established, British land titles were proclaimed, not abro- 
gated by the Eevolution, and thus English ideas of property, which give 

* Jay's treaty. 
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an absolute ownership, were made permanent in Pennsylvania, and pre- 
vail, as we presume, in the other older States also. 

The mining code of Pennsylvania is a bad copy of English special 
legislation. Its mining inspectors are only nominally a State police; in 
fact, they are agents of the Miners' Union, for which the Governor goes 
through the form of a commission. As might be expected, this code has 
embroiled, rather than harmonized, those who have to co-operate in mining. 
Its total inefficiency will, it is to be hoped, soon secure its repeal. 

OUR OWN STATUS. 

How signally different is our condition, as compared with continental 
Europe. We have our minerals locked up in an absolute individual 
ownership. This owner is indeed a republican ; but he takes royalty and 
levies tribute upon the people. His proprietory rights are unlimited, except 
so far as the State has granted rights of way and of expropriation to rail- 
roads, schools and other public objects. These rights, our Supreme Court 
has, however, confined within narrower limits than the law making power 
intended 5 and we are on this point almost back to British conceptions of 
the rights of landholders. The most pernicious waste, is the conceded 
right of the feeholder, and the owners of mines ; and future generations 
are evidently entitled to nothing but the leavings of present proprietors. 
These landed privileges have engendered wide-spread speculations in coal 
lands; for the speculator looks, even if the State does not, to the great 
future of the coal question. 

The right of interference by public officers, with such proprietors or 
their workings, is naturally questioned by them ; and if the State falls 
back upon police powers for its right to regulate and prevent waste, etc., 
we find the words .^^ police purposes^ standing in our State Constitution, 
so forlorn and so weak, as to prove that their import was not fully under- 
stood by those, at whose instance they were inserted. They occur in Art. 
X, Sec. 7 in our fundamental law, and that article relates to county and 
township organizations ; so that, under a strict construction, the execu- 
tion of police powers and the taxing power incidental thereto, is ccjnfined 
to our municipal corporations. 

We have, as stated already, no sanitary police anywhere, outside of our 
larger cities; nor have we an official State medical organization. We 
have, like England, statutes against nuisances, and our courts exercise a 
sort of supervisory equity jurisdiction over public grievances and over 
unsalubrious or dangerous establishments: but all this is, like its British 
prototypes, very imperfect, and does hardly reach the prevention of the 
evils in question. 
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Our police authorities lack the necessary integrity of official conduct; 
for they are subject to the eventualities of our politics and are the tools 
of the victorious party. The best officer is not safe from arbitrary remo- 
val and the meanest may keep himself in, if he knows how to manipu- 
late political influences. 

As to liabilities of operators, who use dangerous forces or work in 
perilous localities, we seem to have very little legislation and but few 
definite court decisions that could serve as a general principle. We ad- 
dressed a letter of inquiry to the Attorney General on this subject, in 
July last; but his reply did not reach us in time for our report. It, and 
our letter to him, will be inserted as soon as received, in Part Y. 

How to frame laws and to constitute proper authorities, upon this legal 
status, so as to secure the health and safety of the miner, was our task ; 
and we submit, in obedience thereto, the following suggestions and reme- 
dial measures, as entirely proper under our institutions and at the same 
time j ust to all concerned. 

THE REASON OF OXJB SUaGESTIONS AND PROPOSITIONS. 

Preliminary to any draft of our own, we felt it our duty to inquire : 
wlrether the persons connected with mining had not themselves worked 
out the legal basis for remedial measures; and if this had been, either 
fully, or but partially, accomplished, to see next : whether, if we followed 
the paths thereby indicated to us, it would lead us to satisfactory con- 
clusions. TVe knew, that beneficial legislation had often been derived 
from such germs ; and we were not disappointed, in expecting similar re- 
sults in our case ; for as soon as we examined the several questions, with 
this view in our minds, we found, that much more ground had been pre- 
pared for us, than we had dared to hope, and moreover, that this ground 
was a safe basis for law-making. 

Firsty as to Ventilation. — The expressions of all concerned, whether ver- 
bally or in written testimony, revealed to us, that both miners and opera- 
tors had, by common consent, arrived at the sound rule, that the duty of 
providing healthful ventilation, rests upon the operators, and it needed 
but little reasoning to satisfy us, that this was the rightful, necessary 
relation of the persons and things connected in mining. All that was 
wanting, was to prescribe the civil and criminal penalties for any neglect 
or dereliction in the premises. We found nq miner, who would think of 
placing this obligation upon anybody else ; nor did any operator propose 
any other persons for the same. The miners could not, acting individ- 
ually, perform it; nor could they do it properly, by an organ, jointly 
created between them. The miners are a constantly changing collection 
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of folks. Voluntary departures, dismissals, disease, death, create fre- 
quent vacancies in their ranks. The extent and direction of the excava- 
tions and the working faces are determined by the bosses of the opera- 
tors, and they must also decide the kind, quality and durability of the 
structures on which ventilation depends. Every ventilating apparatus is 
a permanent part of the value of the mine and he, to whom the mine 
belongs forever, or a term of years, is the party that should provide it 
and control it. We recommend for these reasons the enactment of a law 
declaring that it shall be the pre-understood condition of every contract 
for the employment of laborers 5 that the operators of works, from which 
there are apprehensions of insalubriousness, shall furnish as good air to 
the working places as is feasible in the respective locality, by methods 
approved by experience and science ; and that operators shall be liable to 
civil damages for neglect herein, and also subject to penal punishment for 
a willful violation of well known rules of ventilation after written notice 
of defect therein. We also recommend, that miners and all employed in 
mines shall be held both penally and civilly liable for violations of rules 
and regulations established by bosses or operators, provided they are 
published in the mine, and are intended to secure good ventilation therein. 

SAFETY IN A3>rD ABOUT MINES. 

Upon this subject we met a great variety of views. Some thought, 
that the simplest process would be, for the legislature simply to order 
certain things to be done; others looked to the proposed inspectors for 
the necessary regulations and a few believed, that well defined, easily 
understood, and promptly enforced, liabilities, would be about the best 
safeguard. The operators were willing to be responsible for their own neg- 
lect and some even for that of their bosses, but they objected to any general 
liability embracing the neglect of all employed about the mines. Neither . 
of the parties could tell what the law was in Ohio upon this subject. 
All agreed, however, in one thing, that there was no safety without a 
double in and outlet 5 nor without thorough ventilation, and that the 
operator was bound to furnish these, and besides, safe machinery as well 
as good order, in and about the mines. The miner being, however, liable 
for his work and conduct. 

From these diverse expressions of opinion, which tended rather to con- 
fuse, than to help to clear conceptions, we inquired, as already stated, 
into the laws of the several nations on this subject, and also those of our 
State, but we received but little enlightenment. Our next resource for 
assistance, in our endeavors, was the periodical literature of our times, and 
in one of the journals devoted to social science, we found, in the debates 
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had in. the Congress of political economists, held in September, 1869, in 
Mayence, Germany, the very question discussed by men of talent, erudi- 
tion and sound judgment. As they considered the question in relation to 
safety of working men generally, their labors were the more welcome to 
us, and we prefer to give their views in preference to any of our own. 

Dr. Braun, the chairman of the respective committee, said: 

" The multiplication of accidents in modern times arises from an econ- 
omic law. The intention and object of our age is to produce a maximum 
of production with a minimum of labor, space and time. In place of sin- 
gle, individual, work, we have social industry, because we have division 
of labor, separating occupation, but concentrating laborers. In ancient 
times slaves did most of the work, but in our modern form of social 
industry, it will happen frequently that one must bear what another 
damages, and that all suffer from the fault of a single person. We have 
a higher technical development — ^the complication of machines, in short, 
the overruling power of man over natural forces, which are, however, 
constantly rebelling, and take advantage of the least fault, to throw 
off the yoke of man ! The reason why statutory definitions and reg- 
ulations are now necessary, in reference to accidents, is, that we do not 
find them prescribed in the legal rules, that come to us from our ancestors^ 
Centuries ago it was the custom to send slaves, that had been guilty of 
some crime, ad mettaUij as a sort of death penalty commuted to a punish- 
ment, left to work and time, but profitable to the owner. 

" Our time owes it to those injured and their survivors to secure them, 
through legislation, those just claims for damages, which they have not 
had before, and we must so arrange our civil process, that these claims 
may be easily and effectively enforced in courts, and that the proof 
of amounts, etc., be disencumbered from existing technicalities.'^ 

The orator then spoke of present laws in Germany and England, and 
names their many defects. He then proceeds : 

*' I am of the opinion, that it is not good to split up legislation into 
special enactments, as is done in England. There they have separate 
laws on liabilities for railroads, mines, ships, etc. I believe that, if 
possible, the question should be decided for all, and a general rule 
should be made, as is happily done in the code Napoleon. 

"The question is, as I think, best solved from the economic stand- 
point — that is to say, the standpoint of economic freedom. He who 
demands rights, must also assume duties^ by becoming responsible for 
every injurious thing he does in his liberty : 

''Take mining: It stood formerly under the absolute guardianship 
of the State. The operator had no right, except to pay ; he had nothing 
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to govern or to administer ; everything was ruled by the mining officer. 
Now, under the guidance of Austria and Prussia, mining is restored 
to its econoipic liberty 5 but it is still without its co relative, the 
economic responsibility. It consists in the liability of the operator for 
injuries inflicted in his operations. Before, he could say : ^^ I do not 
govern ! The officer rules I I am forced to pay into the miners' (Knapp- 
schaften) fund. The injury is no business of mine.'' All these interjec- 
tions he cannot now make ; he himself is director. The miners are a free 
union, and take care of themselves, and hence all objection vanishes 
to subjecting him to self-responsibility. Freedom and self-responsibility 
are inseparable companions. 

" It will not suffice to give to the injured, or in case of death, to his 
relicts, an alms. No ! we want to work out the problem that, as far 
as possible, nobody is either maimed or killed. We desire to prevent 
accidents, in the economic interest of production, that it may progress 
uninterruptedly — ^have no further losses, neither in its dynamic capital, 
human beings, nor in its mechanical capital, goods and supplies. 

" How can we prevent accidents ! The old, bad habit is, with us, when 
prevention of some evil is our object, to call for the police. That power 
is in such things powerless. It cannot help, it is accordingly always called 
for in vain ! We must appeal to the self-interest of individuals, and say 
to them: ^ You are free, but also responsible; and if you misuse your 
liberty, you must pay dear enough for the misuse, that the gain you ex- 
pected, from it, is over-balanced by the loss which follows.' 

** We must push responsibility, as much to the front as liberty, and do 
this in the interest, not of the injured alone, but in that of production and 
all concerned ! Our aim must be, that accidents shall in future occur as 
little as possible. The bes't regulator is, always, the self-interest of the 
mining operators. The railroads, subject to definite liabilities, have the 
best order. In France, where responsibility is well defined and certain, 
railroad administrations respect the rights and feelings of the public." 

After describing the futile exasperations of the authorities in case of 
railroad accidents, always ending in acquittals from defective criminal 
laws, he proceeds: 

^' The best means for preventing accidents is that incentive, which se- 
cures great care and accuracy j and this incentive exists, when the admin- 
istrations of railroads, etc., are made liable for all iiyuries inflicted in their 
busitiess. Then those responsible will see, that everything is in order and 
that accidents are prevented." 

He then discusses the several questions whether operators shall be lia- 
ble only for their own neglect or torts, but also for those of their officers 
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and for their common workmen besides? He argues for liability in all 
three points and contends, that nothing but proof of negligence on the 
part of the injured, and ^^ force majeurey^^ shall relieve them of this three- 
fold liability. He states that the highest courts of France decided, May 
28th, 1841, in favor of this liability of operators for their miners and all 
employed by them. 

In discussing the propriety of relieving the operators from liability for 
accidents that arise from force majeure, he says : 

" The workmen live from the business, as well as the operator, and the 
burthen of such accidents should not be shoved from one party to another ; 
nor should the ill hap be made greater, than it is already. He must bear 
it, whom it hits. That sort of accident is no part of the risk of a trade, it 
is the general risk of human kind ; for the misfortune, we refer to, comes 
not from the business, but from outside and from uncontrollable causes. 
The operator should not bear the loss, which he would gladly have averted, 
if he could, and which to avert, he used, most likely, all the means in his 
power. 

*' Where nature's forces are mightier than all higher mechanics, where 
every higher mechanic says: Against this no operator could prevail! 
Would you then make him liable ? Will you require, that he should know 
more than all other men — that he be a century ahead of his age 1 Shall he 
be liable for deaths from lightning ? 

"Hold the operator to all possible responsibility, but do not make him 
liable for impossibilities ! Let us make the law as energetic as possible, 
but do not make it Draconic, so that it suppresses trade, for he who, seek- 
ing to prevent accidents, abolishes production, is like the farmer, who to 
get clear of bed-bugSj burned his house down ! 

After various amendments had been offered and it was conceded by 
nearly every speaker, that the surest way to improve the safety of indus- 
trial establishments and especially mines, was to operate on the selfin- 
tere^t of the operator, by subjecting him to a well defined liability, the 
Congress resolved : 

*' That the defects of existing laws as to liabilities for accidents be cor- 
rected by adopting the principle, that operators of mines, railroads, etc., 
shall be liable to those injured and their survivors, for all mishaps brought 
about, either by themselves, or their employees, within the sphere of busi- 
ness carried on by them and in which said injured persons were employed ; 
as well as for injuries that happen in consequence of defective machinery 
or apparatuses ; and that said operators can free themselves from their 
liabilities only by proving, that it was the fault of the injured and that 
the injury arose from higher forces inherent to the nature of the enter- 
prise.'' 
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We recommend the adoption of this resolve into a declaratory statute; 
for we believe, that it is the best preventative of accidents. It will act 
better even, than an ever-present police officer, for while it will sharpen 
the vigilance of operators, this vigilance, though ever present, will cost 
DOthing for this, its supervising influence. The money, which an inspector 
would cost, can go into improvements ! 

Germany has adopted this principle of liability in its imperial statute of 
June 7, 1871, as the Parliament of the German Empire had previously 
adopted nearly all the recommendations of the Congress of German Social 
Scientists. It is a body of men entirely independent of government. It 
receives no public support, and does not ask for any. Its functions are : 
public enlightenment, by discussions had between men of high culture, 
unblemished private character and great sagacity and wisdom. The above 
principle of liability for accidents has, like all principles, a universal appli- 
cation ; the question, whether we shall entrust its enforcement to courts 
alone, or shall give it efficiency through police authorities, and what kind ? 
raises the issue of compatability with our institutions, and this point will 
be discussed hereafter. 

THE NECESSARY PUBLIC AUTHOBITIES. 

Legislation may be ever so imperative and absolute, yet it needs, to 
have effect, efficacious public organs, to execute its will. Our courts are 
very expensive, and, for this reason, are rather feared by our people, than 
freely resorted to. These courts, for lack of proper executive and admin- 
istrative organs, we are loading with extra judicial powers, which embar- 
rass their action, on one side, and often lead to the exercise of arbitrary 
powers, on the other. This is, particularly, the case, where, under the 
power to issue privileged, mandatory or inhibitory writs, they attend to 
matters that should be entrusted to police authorities. Thus, while we 
are over-careful in conferring executive and police powers, and in es- 
tablishing proper administrative functionaries, we are enlarging judicial 
powers, to the detriment of a well-balanced government. 

Our people are, indeed, habituated, as the conduct of the western min- 
ers prove, to self-regulation, but this self-government has its limits, be- 
yond which it entrenches on the rights of others, and undermines social 
order. Very many grievances exist in our society, which remain unre- 
dressed, because we have no proper police authorities, and because our 
courts are too dear and too hazardous. Our people, just now, prefer to 
suffer many ills, rather than to resort to courts for relief. 

The foregoing observations state, in plain language, what miners have 
privately expressed to us, when we objected to State inspectors, and 
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when this objection seemed to deprive them of any executive officers for 
assistance in their desires. They would then give vent to their inuttera- 
ble apprehensions against being driven into courts for a redress of griev- 
ances. What they wanted was public authority, whose existence would, 
in itself, operate as a preventative, and whose authority could be promptly 
invoked, if danger to health, life and limb should accumulate and become 
imminent. We felt sure, that other laborers and workingmen, in Ohio, 
would present to us rimilar views, and thus the sense of obligation grew 
upon us to suggest such an authority. 

An examination of the French IdfW in reference to *' Insalubre et Incom- 
mode etablissementSy^^ and of our own statute, for the erection of boards of 
health for our larger cities, soon brought to our mind the feasibility of 
such an organization, as an adjunct to our county municipal authorities. 
The main points were to find in our county framework, first, the proper 
executive officer, that would answer for the " Maire,^ in France. That 
could, with us, be no other than the Sheriff. Kext, we needed an officer, 
with, at least, preparatory qualifications, to serve as an expert in tech- 
nical questions, such as mapping, drawings, plans, safety of structures 
and machines, and the County Surveyor answered, the nearest, to tliese 
qualifications. We required, thirdly, one or more persons, that had a 
good medical education, especially on the subject of public hygiene. 

We concluded, then, that a County Sanitary Commission should be 
constituted, through the Governor, in every county, whose people peti- 
tioned tor it, and we were convinced that, the right number would be four 
Commissioners. One, the Sheriff, as the executive in chief, and presiding 
officer; the second, the Surveyor, and the other two to be physicians in 
good standing, to be appointed by the Governor, on the certificate of the 
Faculty of a medical college : that the candidate had studied and under- 
stood public hygiene, and, also, medical criminal jurisprudence. 

We decided in favor of the number four because it then takes three to 
make a majority, and, accordingly, neither the county officers nor the 
doctors would have a majority in themselves. Hiis made the Commission 
a fair and safe body for both the operators and the persons employed by 
them. We gave the appointing power of the physicians to the Governor, 
becausie the chief magistrate of the State is, and ought to be, the head of 
all executive or police officials in the State. 

This Sanitary Commission we propose to clothe with proper powers to 
act upon sufficient information, in writing, filed with them, upon all mat- 
ters affecting the health and safety of miners, workmen in factories, and 
all employees at any and all places, where dangerous agents, like steam 
or powder, are used, and where bad air may be generated. Wfe refer to 
our bill for further details. 
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A MEDIUM FOE REASONABLE COMPLAINTS. 

f 

Having now settled upon sound principles and efficient sanitary author- 
ity, there remained one thing more, and that is an organization for the 
double purpose — first, to prevent unreasonable and hasty accusations; 
and, second, to give effect to reasonable complaints. The German miners 
have such an organization in its best form ; they have officially organized 
chiefs — Oruben Vorstaende — (Captains of the mines and miners, as we 
would translate it,) who are the organs of complaints to the public au- 
thorities. They present none, that are not supported by a majority, after 
it has been discussed 5 and the authorities listen to none, that is not 
brought before them through .this channel. These Vorsfnende are chosen 
by the body of men employed in a given mine. These bodies have funds, 
partly by levies among the miners, and also contributions from the ope- 
rators 5 an important matter, which, if it were so with us, would be useful, 
in view of the necessity of apportioning the costs of an investigation. 
We have adopted the English method of authorizing the Commissioners 
to determine the costs and which party shall pay them. A complaint, 
found reasonable, would, of course, be charged to the operator ; but, if 
otherwise, to the complainants. 

We contemplate, as will be readily observed, that the organizations, or 
meetings, thus called into existence, shall, in time, be employed, also, for 
voluntary mental, moral and technical improvement among miners, by 
their voluntary action, and we allow ourselves to call the attention of op- 
erators to the fact, that if they would liberally encourage and help to give 
permanency to these institutions, by moneyed assistance, and by securing 
to them convenient n\(eeting places, both for business and social, cheerful 
intercourse, they will do much to impart to their miners and their fami- 
lies a settled character. We did not feel justified to enjoin such organiz- 
ations by statute. 

We propose, also, that the Inquest law be so amended, as to require 
the Coroner to call to his assistance, in all inquests, at least one of the 
physicians on the Sanitary Commission. 

We have embodied the foregoing propositions in bills, which will be 
found in Part V. of this report. We have, also, reported back the Senate 
bill of last winter, as amended, after it had been discussed in committee 
of the Whole. It is so frequently referred to in the testimony, as well as 
our report, as to render it proper, that opportunity should be had to refer 
to it, for comparison, as well as for a better understanding of the whole 
subject. • 
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V 
WHY CERTAIN LAW^ ARE NOT RECOMMENDED. 

We have not recommended legislative interference in contracts between 
miners and operators, so as to require notice, of contemplated quittances 
or discharges — or a demand for higher wages, — or an intention to reduce 
them. In our judgment wise operators and miners will of themselves 
stipulate for such notice, and do it for a much longer period than is now 
done ; and they will also carry the agreement out in good faith 5 but to 
force such a rule upon them by law, would be unwise, — unwise men, must, 
in this country, have the liberty to pay for their folly. 

Neither did we recommend boards of arbitration or conciliation as a 
preventative of strikes. Arbitraments are successful, where they are con- 
ducted by superior men. They do not succeed, however, because they are 
arbitraments; but for the reason, that the superior men clear up existing 
misunderstandings by their higher knowledge and intelligence. Mr. Mun- 
ddla, the gentleman, who, in England, gave boards of arbitration and 
conciliation such celebrity, is such a superior person, and hence his suc- 
cess. We think the German method of having a Oruhen Vorstand (Cap- 
tain) chosen by the miners, a much better method, and have accordingly 
recommended a similar procedure here. 

We had, at first, intended to propose a prohibitory statute against the 
employment of minors in mines, but when we came to draft a bill for this 
purpose, and to make it applicable to all occupations, we perceived its 
incompatibility with our social condition. The labor of the youth of our 
State, is necessary to its prosperity, and we know of nothing in mines, 
that makes them more hurtful to the health of children, than most of 
our furnaces, factories and workshops. We do not even except our farms. 

When the State of Ohio shall adopt a law compelling all children to 
attend school up to a given age, this question will also be solved. It is a 
school question, and belongs before the school authorities, and public 
opinion, which is, as we think, rapidly ripening in favor of such a law. 
We have not reported in favor of mining schoolSj because the State Agri- 
cultural College has charge of that subject, and intends soon to provide 
such schooling. 

CONCLUSION. 

Before passing the foregoing pages out of our hands, and delivering them 
to the authorities, whose action thereon will, for the present, determine 
finally all matters therein treated of, it was both natural and proper, in us, 
to review our work, both as an entirely and in its relative parts, with a view 
to deciding for ourselves, whether, the measures, we suggest, would, if 
adopted, leave, to all concerned, the economic liberty, which is their dear- 
est right f And in this review we included, as we should, all the several 
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parties interested in coal mining. These are th^ miners, the owners, or 
landowners, the operators, the railroads and other means of transporta- 
tion, the coal merchants and the consumers. 

The miners may seem to have absorbed our attention exclnsively, but 
this arose from the sphere prescribed for us in the joint resolution. At 
any rate, the new legislation, if adopted, will leave them as free, if not 
freer, than they were, before this Commission was appointed 5 and we may 
add,, without fear of contradiction, that the same is true of every other 
interest in the coal trade, except the operators, so far as any action, sug- 
gested by us, is concerned. Upon the latter, there will be imposed, if not 
new, at least much more definite responsibility and obligation, than before. 
We are convinced, that they are just in themselves, but just only, if these 
operators are really secured their economic liberty. And as, with this 
point in our minds, his future condition was examined, it soon became 
clear, that he is left subject to two economic forces, against which he is 
less free, than he should be, under the argument for placing him under 
the aforementioned responsibility. These forces are, first : the absolute 
•rights which our jurisprudence concedes to the coal land owner, and 
second : the arbitrary control, which railroads can exercise over the coal 
trade. These two forces, are and will be, unless legislation intervenes, 
the only parties in the coal business, who have rights and are subject to 
no corresponding duties. The rights of the landholders are unlimited, 
both in their ownership of the minerals under their lands, as well as in 
the price they may exact for the right of way necessary to bring these min- 
erals to market; and railroads are not subject to any well-defined duties 
as forwarding coal. They have had all the rights of *' common carriers " 
conferred upon them by statutes, but the obligations resting on such par- 
ties, by the wise laws of other nations, have been, buf imperfectly imposed. 
These two elements of economic dependency now clog the operator and 
anything that enchains him, has its reacting influence on the miner and 
the consumer. 

We have drawn up no definite measures for enfranchising the coal trade 
from these impediments, for we apprehended, that our doing so might be 
regarded as violating official propriety. It may, indeed, be looked upon 
as presumptive on our part, to draw these subjects into discussion at all. 
We beg all concerned, however, to consider whether it would have been 
compatible with the courage, which every person charged with an official 
duty, should have, if we had shirked the questions, and failed to present 
them to public notice. They are surely two as important items in the coal 
trade, as any, which we have considered. 
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The State of Ohio may be presumed to have lost, by the lapse of time, 
the right to assert, without tendering compensation, the original rights 
of society, to the minerals in its soil, and both our financial condition, as 
well as our economic wisdom, forbids the expropriation, with compensation, 
and the assumption of an ownership and management by the State. The 
owners now have absolute proprietory rights, in consequence of our accept- 
ing, too thoughtlessly, the rules of privileged feudal British tenures. But 
the fundamental right of society to have these minerals, and to have them 
without (avoidable) waste and cost, and with scrupulous justice to all; 
this great right of all the people, both present and future, compared with 
which, all the other little rights dwindle into insignificance, this right — 
Ohio has not surrendered and should not abandon. She can reclaim it by 
declaring coal mining a public right, and interest, and conferring upon 
persons wishing to become operators in minerals, the right of expropria- 
tion of mines not worked by the owners themselves. This franchise, 
though nominally conferred on private persons, but really given for a 
public use^ should extend to the minerals themselves, — to enough ground 
tor buildings and structures, to the necessary right of way to market, 
and also to so much use of the railroads leading to these markets, for the 
locomotives and coal cars owned by operators, as is requisite to afford 
him transportation for his minerals, free from all undue favoritism or 
monopoly. 

Such a right of expropriation may appear radical, perhaps revolution- 
ary, to some; but its grant will do no more for us, than what will be done 
for mining in Germany, when the policy, now initiated by its best states- 
men: that of surrendering the minerals to private management, and re- 
taining only general legislative supervision, shall be carried out. Our 
course, will in fact be that recommended by the sagacious English Mining 
Commissioners of 1867, whose report we have before us, when they say : 

"The Germans do too much — ^we have ourselves confessed by our 
factory acts and our mining inspections, that we did too little. Our 
belief is, that both nations have been wrong ; both have failed in their 
systems. We must approach them ; they must approach us !^ 

Under our recommendations we, too, shall be approaching the same 
common correct position^ especially if we break off the extreme point of 
the absolutism of our land titles, and subject railroads to their full duties 
as common carriers I 

We have seen that Prussia, containing a population of near thirty (30) 

millions, subjected, in 1863, the consumers of minerals to a charge of 

thalers 13,419,077, as the sovereign owner thereof, that she expended 

thalers 10,282,842 in official management and supervision, and that she 

5— MiNiNa. 
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made a net profit of thalers 3,136,235, equal to about seven cents per 
capita of population. In Ohio, with a population of two and a half mil- 
lions, the net profits accruing to the owners, from the coal measures, under 
their laud, cannot be less than two millions of dollars a year, equal to 
80 cts. per head of population, in coal alone, and may be four millions, 
and reject 1 still rising ! We say net profits, for these owners do absolutely 
nothing, and are under no risk whatever ! The owners of iron ores are 
also realizing large sums from their absolute rights. 

The cost of a want of proper legislative definition of the duty of rail- 
roads, as common carriers, is difficult to estimate, because its eftects are 
so manifold. They keep out of the market all who, either from correct or 
erroneous apprehensions of the secret or open favoritism of railroad 
managers, are afraid to engage in the business, and this prevents coal 
from being sold at lowest possible rates ; again it subjects special locali- 
ties, where railroads are under no competition, to extra rates, which makes 
coal dearer there than it should be. On the other hand, railroads are 
now compelled to maintain a much larger equipment than would be re- 
quired if coal transportation, in8tead\)f being crowded into a few months, 
were distributed over the whole year. The rates of freight charged are, 
generally speaking, and all things considered, not too high. 

Theestablisment of coal market-houses at cities would do much towards 
relief in this respect — a superior class of coal operators, that is to say, 
men with more means, greater intelligence and higher mercantile capaci- 
ties, would do still more; but wise and just legislation, giving to both 
railroads and the operator freedom, and subjecting them to fair responsi- 
bility, would be the perfecting consummation. 

We beg to recall to mind the fact, that the coal trade needs, besides a 
future, freed from the absolutism of Britisli ideas on the rights of prop- 
erty, and of the arbitrary rule ot railroads — those future superior opera- 
tors, as well as miners, that will come, if mining is freer than it is 1 They 
can come only \^hen both labor and capital is as untrammeled as their 
proper relations to society allow. This has been our aim — we refrained 
from disturbing any existing incentive to self-improvement — indeed we 
desired to quicken and multiply them ! 

Nor do we wish to excite unnecessary apprehensions. The river coun- 
ties of our State have, if not the entire year, at least for eight months, 
access to the mines, both on our side of the river, and to those in Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia and Kentucky. These river counties, will, in 
time, also have railroad facilities. The water carriage will likewise be 
improved, by substituting lighter draughted keel boats and superior tug 
steamers. A part of north-eastern and central Ohio has rival-carrying 
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opportanities through canals ; and other portions of our State have, or 
will soon have, competitive railroad transportation. It is plain, therefore, 
that there is no cause of serious alarm, if, besides what the people of 
Ohio are helping themselves, the legislature comes in with its enfiran- 
chising hand. 

We shall file our account for per diem and expenses with the Auditor 
of State, and ask, most respectfully, for the necessary appropriation. 
The total amount will, as we are now advised, not exceed twenty-five 
hundred dollars. 

The Hocking Valley, the Ohio Central, Ginciimati & Muskingum Valley 
B. B., the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, the Atlantic & Great 
Western, and branches, the Cleveland & Columbus, and the Marietta, 
(with branches) Bailroads, extended to us the courtesy of passes at the 
request of the Bailroad Commissioner. This diminished our expenses, 
and these companies are entitled to our personal thanks as well as those 
of the State. 

Any matter of interest that may arise after the date of our report, will 
be found in Part V. of this report. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

CHAS. EEEMELDf, 
B. M. SKINITEE, 
ANDEEW EOT, Subject 
to objections stated in my supplemental and minority report. 
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MINORITY AND SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT 

OF 

ANDREW BOY. 
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INSPECTION OP THE MINES. 



As the writer hereof did DOt concur with the views expressed in Part I. 
of this report as to the extent and manner of our inspections, but believed 
and contended that at least a majority of the mines in the State should 
be personally examined and their condition ascertained by actual inspec- 
tion, in preference to taking testimony; and, as a large number of the 
mines were inspected by myself alone, it was arranged that the result of 
my investigations should be made the subject of a special report from me. 
This was agreeable to me for the further reason, that, though agreeing in 
the main with Parts I. and II. of the report, there were portions of it which 
I could not sanction 5 and a special report, as aforesaid, afforded me an 
opportunity to state the reasons for this dissent and to express some views 
of my own, which will be found at the close hereof. 

There are three different methods of opening coal mines in the State ot 
Ohio, each ot* which is adopted according to circumstances and varying 
tastes. These methods are : by drift openings, slope openings, and by 
sinking shafts. Drifts are opened where the coal is found above the base 
of the hills, and consequently above water level. This is the simplest and 
least expensive method of mining, requiring no machinery for hoisting 
coal and' pumping water. Shafts and slopes are resorted* to where the 
coal is below water level. In districts where the coal is reached at greater 
depths than two hundred feet, slopes become impracticable, except in 
seams which dip at a high angle. 

MAHONING VALLEY. 

The region first visited was the Mahoning Valley, the largest, and in 
many respects, the most important mining district in the State. All the 
coal in this district is below water level, and is reached by sinking shafts 
and slopes ; the latter being the favorite method. The coal is known in 
market as Briar Hill coal, and is chiefly used for smelting iron in a raw 
state, for which purpose it is especially adapted. It is the lower bed of 
the coal measures of the State. The vein is of a very eccentric nature, 
being found in long and narrow basins, and is of irregular thickness; the 
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general miniDg average ranging about three feet nine inches. The seam 
often disappears by the gradual approximation of the roof and floor of the 
mine. In its natural condition the coal is overlaid with a roof of hard, 
compact red-gray shale. Previous to its disappearance this shale is sup- 
planted by a seam of fire clay or sandstone 5 usually the former. The 
coal, with €ach yard of advance, becomes gradually thinner, and soon 
ei^tirely disappears or becomes too thin to make it an object to follow. 
The coal lies in hills and hollows or swamps; the latter having a sinuous 
and uncertain course, although the general line of direction is north-east. 
The main entries of the various mines are driven in this basintrongh, 
from which side or butt entries are carried forward to the outcrop or basset 
edge of the coal. In some mines there are several swamps along which 
a corresponding number of main entries are carried, and not unfreqnently 
the coal seam, after rising on hills for twenty feet and upwards above the 
swamp, dips over into another swamp. This is universally the case in the 
more extensive. mines. The rooms are struck off at right angles from the 
butt entries and are worked on the face of the coal. Their general width 
is about ten yards ; two yards of thickness of pillar is left between each 
room for the support of the superiocumbent strata. 

HOOD MINE. 

The first mine inspected was the Hood mine, in Trumbull county, owned 
and operated by Messrs. Arms, Tillotson and Company, of Youngstown. 
The mine is a slope opening, a hundred yards long, dipping at an angle of 
thirty degrees. There are two separate openings, separated by natural 
strata about three hundred yards. The second opening is the air shaft, 
at the bottom of which is placed a ventilating furnace for the purpose of 
rarifying the air and producing a circulating current through the mine. 
The air of the mine was good, and there were no complaints on the part 
of the miners as to defective ventilation ; a;id no grounds existed for any 
such complaints. Previous to providing the second outlet or air-shaft, 
however, which was not done till the mine had been in operation for about 
two years, there were no means whatever provided for ventilation, and the 
subterranean workings were greatly polluted with foul air. The ventilation 
at those seasons of the year, when the temperature at the surface exceeded 
that of the mine, wholly stagnated, and neither life nor light could long 
be maintained. The miners were often glad, after working a few hours in 
the forenoon of the day in this exhausting atmosphere, to leave work and 
return home. But, after the construction of the air-shaft, and the erection 
of the ventilating furnace, the foul atmosphere of the mine was speedily 
displaced. 
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VIENNA SHAFT. 

The next mine visited was the Vienna Shaft, in Trumbull county, owned 
by the Vienna Coal Company. Their shaft is one hundred and twenty feet 
in perpendicular depth. It has very excellent and capable machinery for 
hoisting coal and pumping water, which is well and substantially con- 
structed. This mine has been in operation for about two years, and has 
but one outlet. The shaft is divided into upcast and downcast compart- 
ments, for the purpose of ventilation, by a wooden partition. There was 
no furnace or other ventilating force at work to create a circulation of 
air. The ventilation had wholly stagnated, and the workmen were 
plunged into a highly deleterious atmosphere. The lights burned with a 
dull, heavy flame, and became extinguished upon the least motion. Many 
of the miners had their lamps hung on posts or on the pillar-sides, and 
slanting downward, that being the only position in which a light could 
be maintained. When the air became so vitiated that the lights would 
no longer burn, a stream of water was turned down the shaft, which dis- 
placed the foul air. As this water all had to be pumped up again, it was 
let on very sparingly. Were a fire to break out among the wooden build- 
ings which cover and surround the mouth of the only opening to this 
mine, the consequence to the poor imprisoned subterranean men can 
easily be foretold. There would be simply a repetition of the Avondale 
and Pittston horrors, which so recently occurred in the anthracite coal 
region of Pennsylvania. The air of the mine, already almost too foul to 
support life, would at once be withdrawn by the rarifaction produced by 
the fire, and the miners, cut off from all means of escape, would speedily 
and inevitably perish. The owners of the mine have in contemplation 
the construction of an air-shaft, which will also serve as a means of 
escape in case of such accident. The sanitary condition of the mine, not 
less than the danger to the lives of the miners, however, only proves that 
such openings can not be too soon provided. 

APPLEaATE BANK. 

This mine, which is situated on the banks of the Shenango river, just 
across the Pennsylvania State line, is also in Trumbull county, and is 
operated by the Shenango Coal Company. The main opening is a slope 
about one hundred yards in length, pitching about one foot in three. 
There are one or two other outlets, which are used for ventilation. This 
is a very extensive colliery, and employs upwards of an hundred miners, 
in addition to several roadmen and a corps of drivers and trapper boys. 
Very commendable regulations for the safety of the men, in passing to 
and fipom their work, were enforced. No person was allowed to ride upon 
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a loaded car coming up the slope, nor were any miners allowed to go 
down in empty cars. Very superior arrangements for the purpose of dis- 
tributing the air through the various ramifications of the mine were pro- 
vided, but the mine was not well ventilated. The manager, prompted by 
some idea of economy, had been induced to substitute the ventilating 
furnace for the exhaust steam of a No. 6 steam Cameron pump, with 
most unsatisfactory results. 

The application of steam for the purpose of rarifying the air of coal 
mines is due to Sir Goldworthy Gurney, who introduced steam jets in the 
year 1835, with a view of lessening the danger of explosions in fiery 
mines from the return currents of explosive air. The friends of the jet 
were very enthusiastic over its introduction for a time ; but, after a series 
of experiments, instituted by some of the ablest mining engineers and 
mining inspectors in England, it was found greatly inferior to the furnace 
as a ventilating power, and it is now nearly gone out of practice. The 
construction of an ordinary furnace at the bottom of the upcast shaft of 
the Applegate mine, as an auxiliary to the present ventilating apparatus, 
would be productive of the most favorable and happy results. 

BROOKFIELD SLOPE. 

This mine, which is operated by the Westman Iron Company, of Sharon, 
Pennsylvania, is in Brookfield township, in Trumbull county, irc mediately 
upon the State line, is a slope. It has several other openings, for ventila- 
tion and pumping water. There was a very healthy and strong current 
of air in this mine, rarifaction being created by the agency of two steam 
boilers, thirty-three inches in diameter and twenty-six feet in length, 
which were placed in the mine at the bottom of the air-shaft, for the pur- 
pose of generating steam to supply the pumping engine. An accident of 
a serious nature occurred at this colliery early last spring, whereby eleven 
miners, who were about to descend to their work, were pushed over the 
brow of the slope in an empty tl'ain of cars and sent plunging to the 
bottom, killing one man and wounding all the others more or less seri- 
ously. The accident was due, in great part, to the thoughtlessness of the 
miners themselves, who jumped into the cars before they were hitched to 
the chain ^ although it is quite apparent that the construction of an 
ordinary safety spring, placed at the top of slopes, would have prevented 
this disaster, as well as many others of a similar character. In many 
mines, the most ordinary precautions are often neglected, the daily con- 
tact with danger inciting recklessness and carelessness among all ranks 
connected with this hazardous employment. 
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OTHER MINES INSPEOTED. 

General Bemarks. 

Tiiese four mines were visited by the Commissioners together, and were 
the first three inspected in company. Large numbers of others in the district 
were afterwards inspected by myself alone. While the miners made great 
and very general complaint as to defective ventilation, the mine operators 
almost uniformly asserted that no bad air existed in the mines. I there- 
fore deemed a personal inspection of tlie mines of the utmost importance, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the facts in the premises, as well as for 
fulfilling the obligations of the law, which required an inspection of the 
"condition and manner of working the mines, as to ventilation, means of 
ingress and egress, and all other matters affecting the health and safety 
of persons employed therein." 

To avoid tedious details, instead of submitting a descriptive report of 
each mine examined, I will review their general condition. While very 
good arrangements for promoting ventilation and distributing the air and 
providing for the proper security of the lives and health of the miners, 
were found at several mines in this district, a majority of those visited 
were badly ventilated either in the whole or in a great portion of the 
workings. Owing to their comparative freedom from carburetted hydrogen 
gas, (fire damp,) none of them «ould be considered immediately dangerous 
to life, as viewed from the stand point of the fiery English mines. De- 
fective ventilation, whereby the air of the mines became foul, and vitiated 
from carbonic acid gas (black damp) and sulphuretted hydrogen gas 
(white damp) were the main annoyances. The injuries resulting from 
inhaling these gases are slow in operation, but the ultimate loss of life is 
perhaps greater than where fire damp is freely generated. In fiery mines, 
great and increasing attention is given to proper ventilation, which, when 
neglected, result in explosions. Hence the miner, who works in mines 
which evolve large volumes of this gas, is always surrounded with a strong 
and healthy current of atmospheric air to dilute it. The circumstances 
which tend to vitiate the air of coal mines, where defective ventilation 
exists, result from the decomposition of wood and the slack of the gob 
wastes, (among which are often found pyrites of sulphur and iron,) the 
excrementitious deposits of men and animals, the combustion of oil and 
gunpowder, and the exhalations from the lungs and bodies of the miners. 
There is always in addition to these causes, more or less of the dull heavy 
choke damp exuding from the roof and floor of the mines, and from the 
fissures and minute pores of the ooal seam. The nature and properties 
of the carbonic acid gas, are well known. The currents of air which 
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enter the in-take, ot downcast compartment, were measured by the aid of 
the anemometer in a number of mines, and were found in nearly every 
instance to range too low, while arrangements for the proper distribution 
of the air were often neglected or not well understood. The air courses 
were too contracted or too far behind the mines, and many of the furnaces 
for promoting the circulation were too small and otherwise badly con- 
structed. In many instances, no attention appeared to be given to ven- 
tilation, except with reference to maintaining light. In some of the worst 
ventilated mines, there was not a sufllcient volume of air entering the 
downcast shaft or slope to move the anemometer. Many badly hung 
doors and imperfect stoppings existed, through which the air leaked and 
returned, (in accordance with its natural tendency to search out and follow 
the easiest and most direct route) to the upcast shaft. The better ven- 
tilated shafts and slopes cost no more to get forward the necessary supply 
of air, than those where imperfect ventilation existed. The good ventil- 
ation found in mines, is the result, in great measure, of superior skill and 
intelligence of the mine superintendents. The deepest and perhaps for 
other reasons, the most diflacult shaft to ventilate in the Mahoning district, 
was one of the best ventilated. Many of the slope openings are too 
narrow for the proper safety of the miners walking up and down, but the 
defect is being very generally remedied at all the new openings, many of 
which are made three to five feet wider than formerly. There were no 
safety catches in use at any of the shafts, and many of the cages were 
also without proper covers. The miners themselves are disposed to risk 
too much. As a class, they are hardy, careless and heedless of danger to 
life and health, and while their complaints as to defective ventilation were 
generally well founded, a majority of them wctold be found ready at any 
time, to work in the most dangerous places and most foul, unwholesome 
air, for an advance of a few cents per ton. Accidents, by the breaking of 
ropes, or by falls of roof or coal, which, in the British coal mines, are more 
numerous and fatal than even those which result from explosions of fire- 
damp, were seldom heard of in this valley, owing to the admirable nature 
of the roof and coal, and to the fact that the mines are generally slope- 
openings which afford means of exit.by walking up and down. 

The following report of Prof. Oassels, of Cleveland, in regard to the 
analysis of the air from three different mines, which I collected in order 
to have its deleterious properties determined, will be found of value. 
These samples, although taken from the face of the mines, were not the 
worst air found by inspection. At the Corbin Yalley Bank it was found 
impossible at date of examination to carry forward a lighted lamp to the 
entry face. The entry workmen had quit work early in the forenoon, having 
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been driven away for want of light to see and air to breathe. And, at the 
Morris & Price's Slope, at Mineral Eidge, there were several parts of the 
mine that conld not be examined by reason of the foul air. Eight men 
were thrown idle at the date of inspection, not one of whom could main- 
tain a light in his working place. There was no excuse whatever for this 
state of things. It was the result of criminal carelessness and gross inca- 
pacity combined. 



BBPOBX OF PBOF. GASSELS. 

Cleveland, October 28, 1871. 
Mr, Andrew Boy: 

Ajs yon requested, I have made a careM and thoroagh examination of the contents of 
four air tight glass jars, said to be fiUed with the atmosphere from certain coal mines, 
designated by yon as No. 1, 2, 3, 4, for the pnrpose of determining whether a mine, charged 
with such air, was fit or safe to be inhaled by the workmen of said mines. None of these 
jars contained air of snch a character as would sustain life for any length of time. 
Chemical agents gave nneqaivocal testimony that it would be xmsafe, and, in fact, im- 
possible for a miner to work in those mines but a few hours at a time before he would be 
eompeUed to seek fresh air to relieve the oppressed state of his lungs. 

Although some of them were much more vitiated than others, yet even the best of 
them contained air that was unfit for respiration, being all heavily charged with carbonic 
acid and sulphuretted hydrogen gases. 
From the nature and construction of coal mines, both shafts and adits, where no special 
• provision is made for the change of the pent-up atmosphere, it very soon becomes unfit 
for respiration, from the great amount of carbonic acid gas derived from the crevices of 
the mine, the lungs and the surfiice of the body of the miner and the combustion of his 
lamp. The products of the combustion of his blasting powder combine to the same end 
of contamination, and its low diffusive power and great gravity, all tend to its rapid 
accumulatiom and consequent danger to the miner. The natural accumulation of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas is also another fruitfdl source of danger to the miner in these 
iUy-ventilated mines. Although the presence of this gas is not so obvious to the miner 
by its action on the lamps as the " choke damp," yet its deleterious character on the 
miner himself is no less certain and sure. This gas was also found in these jars in suffi- 
cient quantities to show that these mines were imperfectly ventilated, and unfit for the 
long abode of the workmen. This gas is chiefly derived from the decomposition of iron 
sulphide or iron pyrites, which is always present in aU coal deposits in more or less 
quantities, as weU as from the combustion of the blasting powder. It is from the 
presence of these two gases, that the workmen of the Ohio coal mines suffer both in health 
and inability to continue their uninterrupted labor the same length of time as the ordi- 
nary laborer in the open air. As yet, we have few mines in the State that have been 
molested with accumulations of carburetted hydrogen or fire damp, altiiough there is bo 
good reason, that we may be long so favored. 

I hope it may not seem out of place to remark, in conclusion, that I am f uUy convinced 
that if our coal mines were better ventilated, and the safety of the miner more thoroughly 
cared for, far less discontent, and a happier feeling between employer and employee. 
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would sooner cure the tendency to strike among miners than either legislative action, 
or any other coercive measure. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Lang Cassels, M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry, Cleveland Medical College. 
I 

Two of the jars, above referred to, contained air from two different 
mines of %hQ Mahoning Coal Company. I selected these mines, not 
because they were especially badly ventilated, but because the proprietors, 
iu giving testimony, were most emphatic in statements that they were 
well ventilated. I went in early in the day, before any shooting would 
begin, and in one of the entries met the miners going home, being over- 
come with the foul air. All of the air was collected before.dinner, in order 
that the process of vitiation, by powder blasting, would be avoided. 

In regard to the presence of fire-damp in coal mines, it is considered by 
the miners as a blessing, for it forces those in charge of the mines to at- 
tend to the ventilation. In fiery mines, the most rigid discipline must 
ever be maintained, as the safety, not of the men alone, but of the mine 
also depends on an abundant supply of good air and the correct applica- 
tion of atmospheric laws. Many miners have admitted to me, that they 
would rather work in a fiery mine, than in one where no explosive gas 
existed, for in the former there was always plenty of good air. The mines 
in Ohio, in which the carburetted hydrogen was found, were all well ven- 
tilated, and were under the charge of superior men. Explosions &om fire- 
damp, are never caused by the fault of the miners, for where there is 
plenty of atmospheric air, there cannot be an explosion. Superior men 
are always sought to direct the subterranean operations of explosive 
mines ; although they are not always found aA the many periodical explo- 
sions of this gas attest. 



A considerable portion of this valuable coal, is left in the mines forever, 
which might be extracted with profit to the lessor or lessee, if the former 
properly understood the question. Owing to the excentric condition of 
the seam, being found under one form and missing under many, it com- 
mands a high, and too frequently most exorbitant rent. Forty and fifty 
cents per ton are very common rates of leasing, and the owners of the 
minerals usually stipulate that these rates shall apply to all coal of a mine- 
able thickness. The operator prosecutes the work of extraction as long 
as the coal is found of sufficient thickness to justify mining, with profit 
to himself, and as soon as the seam becomes too thin, for this object, he 
suspends mining forthwith, while 20,000 or perhaps 50,000 tons of coal 
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may be left standing, which he could afford to remove at 10, 15 and 20 
cents per ton, according to thickness. It would even pay the former to 
take five cents for some coal, rather than not have it mined ; but he rp.- 
ceives all such suggestions with suspicion, and clings to his high rate for 
all mineable coal, to his own injury and that of the operators of the mine, 
and of course also to that of the coal consuming public. 

STEUBENVILLE DISTRICT. 

The mines of this region are located in and around the city of Steu- 
benville, and are shaft openings, ranging in depth from 180 to 240 feet. 
Firedamp is more freely generated in these mines than in any other dis- 
trict in the State, and several serious explosions have occurred since they 
were opened, by which a number of miners have been roasted to death. 
An explosion of the Jefferson Iron Company's shaft, some years ago, 
resulted in the loss of six miners— there being only seven down the shaft 
at the time. The mines are now carefully examined every morning by 
the mine superintendent in person, or by experienced firemen, before any 
of the workmen are allowed to descend. Fire-damp is the most fatal 
and dangerous element connected with mining operations, and an explo- 
sion of a large volume of this gas sends death and destruction through 
the mine. This gas, whose specific gravity is 0.555, atmospheric air being 
1, consists of a volume of the vapors of carbon and two volumes of hydro- 
gen. It is not explosive, until it is united with certain proportions of com- 
mon air of six or seven times its volume, and when it is intermixed with 
thirteen or fourteen times its volume, it ceases to be explosive ; ten times 
its bulk of air forming the most powerful explosive mixture. In this con- 
dition, the instant it is brought in contact with the light of the miner's 
lamp, it explodes with the force and rapidity of gunpowder, and pro- 
duces the most dreadful consequences. Being lighter than common air, 
it occupies the roof and upper parts of the mine. It is emitted from 
the fissures and minute pores of the coal, and is generally found in 
greater abundance near faults and dikes. It exists in a highly com- 
pressed state, and was undoubtedly generated with the original process 
of the decomposition of the carbonaceous matter, which is the principal 
part of the coal, and the hydrogen from the decomposed moisture and 
water. 

A knowledge of the outflow of this gas, as well as a correct scientific 
knowledge in relation to its nature and component parts, should be well 
understood by the responsible managers of mines in which it exists. The 
safety of a mine, though depending mainly upon the proper distribution 
of an abundant supply of air, requires incessant watching as the exuding 
force of fire-damp and the laws affecting its change are so varied. 
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As the gas exists in a highly compressed state, aud is kept pent up by 
the opposing pressure of the atmosphere, the state of the barometer, sa 
indicating a diminution of atmospheric weight, records an increased 
escape of the carburetted hydrogen and the necessity for an increased cir- 
culation of common air to dilute and expel it. Ah inhalation of an 
explosive mixture of this gas is not detrimental to health, but the gas 
itself, in a pure state, when inhaled by the miner, is fatal ; and it is 
through the want of oxygen that this result is produced. 

The class of mine superintendents in charge of the Steubeuville mines 
is of a much higher order in mining knowledge than the majority of the 
managers in the Mahoning Yalley and other regions of the State. Most 
of them have a practical knowledge of mine engineering, and survey 
and plot their own mines. All of them had a thorough, practical knowl- 
edge of the principles of ventilation, and of the noxious gases of the 
mines. Those mines are the best ventilated in the State. The system of 
working the coal is by pillars and rooms, being a suitable modification of 
the panel system introduced in the English mines by the celebrated John 
Buddie, generally and justly regarded as the ablest practical miner that 
Great Britain has produced. 

The manner of ventilation is by splitting or dividing the air into two 
separate streams at the bottom of the downcast shaft, which, after tra- 
versing the divisions of the mine, reunite, and is delivered into the open 
air. Cross-cuts are driven from one room to another, sixty feet apart, 
and the air is always brought well forward and made to sweep all the 
working faces of the mine. At the Pioneer shaft two good furnaces are 
employed for producing a circulating current of air, and at the Jefferson 
Iron Company's mine a large furnace and the exhaust steam from a No. 
6 special steam Cameron pump are used. The amount of air which passes 
through each of these mines was measured by flashing gunpowder, and 
was found to exceed 15,000 cubic feet per minute for each. No accident 
from fire-damp has occurred since these men were called upon to direct 
the underground operations. 

Yet with all this skill and superior intelligence, directing the subterra- 
nean excavations, there was but one outlet provided to these shafts. 
Each pit, for ventilating purposes, is divided into upcast and downcast 
compartments by wooden partitions. Over and around the Pioneer shaft 
was a mass of dried lumber, in the shape of engines and shaft house 
structures, which, if once set on fire, either by the furnace, as at Avon- 
dale, or by the friction, as at Pittston, would result in the lingering but 
inevitable suffocation of the entombed miners. A new shaft, the prop- 
erty of the owners of the Pioneer mine, was in progress of sinking, partly 
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for the purpose of preventing a repetition of such horrors, which, when 
completed, would open communication with the old mine and insure the 
safe withdrawal of the miners in case of accident by fire. The shaft of 
the Jefferson Iron Company was within a few feet of an adjoining mine, 
which, if cut through, would afford safe exit in case of accident to both 
mines, as the case might require, but communication was not permitted 
by the owners because it would result in a flow of water on the mine. 

There were some mines in this neighborhood, and several others 
further down the river, which were not inspected — the Pioneer and 
the Jefferson shafts being the leading mines in this district. 

Fire-damp is generated in all of the mines opened on this seam of 
coal, which appeared from its nature and quality to be identical with, 
the Pittsburg vein. This coal is of the nature of those beds which 
generate firedamp most abundantly; and, at greater depths from the 
surface, it would doubtless prove a very fiery seam. Fire-damp is always 
given off more copiously in coals of a coking nature than in tbose of an 
open, burning kind, such as the block coal cf the Mahoning region. The 
roof of the mines in this region is very good and safe, and few accidents 
from that cause were reported. The cages were covered, but no safety- 
catches were used. At one of the mines visited, self adjusting safety 
gates, provided at the shaft top, rise when the cage comes up, and at all 
other times guard the entrance. This arrangement, which is of simple 
construction and costs but little, should be applied to all shafts ; it is an 
effectual safeguard from falling down the pit. 

POMEBOY REGION. 

In the Pomeroy district, the majority of the mines are drifts, but shafts; 
and slopes were found at Syracuse, a few miles up the Ohio river from* 
Pomeroy. The principal mines are owned and operated by V. B. Hortoni 
& Co., and are among the oldest coal works in the State, having been 
opened for nearly forty years. The system of working adopted is that of 
driving main entries along the face Of the coal, and striking off butt 
entries from both sides one hundred and sixty yards apart. The side 
entries are all double, and are driven on 'parallel lines, leaving a pillar of 
ordinary thickness between them, which is pierced through every forty 
yards for air. The mines are all carefully and skilfully laid off, and 
every room and entry in Horton's mines is driven by the points of the 
compass, a resident mining engineer being employed for the general 
supervision of the mines. The rooms are eight yards wide, and cross 
cuts are made from one room to another every forty yards. All the 
doors used for directing the air are so hung and adjusted that they 
6— Mining. 
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shut of their own accord, and cannot stand open — an arrangement found 
nowhere else in the State. This is of great benefit in maintaining a 
constant and steady circulation of air; for as trapper boys are every- 
where very sparingly employed to attend dooris, the drivers and miners^ 
in passing through, frequently neglect to shut them, and the circulation 
is immediately disturbed and misdirected. Furnace ventilation is here 
provided. The air passes through each mine in a single stream. Much 
of its force i^ impaired (particularly in the more extensive mines) by 
friction. The amount of air which enters each of the mines in the 
vicinity of Pomeroy was carefully ascertained by flashing gunpowder, 
and the condition of a number of work-rooms examined. The Dabney 
Bank, which works one hundred men, has a very good furnace, which, 
when raised to maximum power, produced 11,250 cubic f.*et of air per 
minute. 

At the mine of Ebenezer Williams, where a furnace and steam boiler 
were both employed to produce rarifaction, 20,000 cubic feet of air per 
minute was attained. Still, in the face of these results, there were 
numerous and well-founded complaints of bad air on the part of miners. 
In many of the abandoned workings, the pillars are partially or wholly 
withdrawn, and these wastes send forth carbonic acid (black damp), 
which mingles with the circulating currents of air. Powder has to be 
used in every working place, and as the workmen fire at almost all hours 
of the day, blinding volumes of smoke load the air, and, in places where 
the current is weak, hang in clouds around the miners for many hours of 
every working day. 

These circumstances, together with the various causes of vitiation, aris- 
ing from the lights and bodies of the miners, soon render a sluggish cur- 
rent of air highly deleterious. Gunpowder contains to 100 parts, 29.5 
oxygen and 21.28 carbon, and these burn to 60 of carbonic oxide or 75 
of carbonic acid. Each workman in these mines will burn on an average 
2 pounds of powder per day, the products of which will create 17-100 
pounds of carbonic acid. But it is the annoyance from the smoke, rather 
than its deleterious influence of which the miners complain, for by hang 
ing at the face, it causes a delay of perhaps three-fourths of an hour 
after a shot is fired. Much time is also lost in picking and trimming the 
lamps, as amidst a thick cloud of smoke, the lights burn with a dull, sickly 
flame. 

This seam of coal at the Dabney Bank, lies 80 feet above the Ohio 
river, at low water. It has a gradual dip to the South East, being as 
near as can be ascertained, S. 65^ E. 

At Syracuse, it is below the bed of the river, and is reached by sinking. 
The mines of the Syracuse Coal and Salt Company, is a shaft opening of 
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about 80 feet in depth, and are of a more recent construction. Proper 
air-shafts and escape-ways are provided, and there were safety-catches on 
the cages (the only shaft in the State having these appliances,) but there 
were no covers on the cages to protect the men against falling materials. 

At the Steubenville mines, safety-catches had been put on the cages 
when the shafts were first opened, but were all taken off and thrown a&ide 
previous to the time of our visit. These appliances, which, when pro- 
perly constructed and periodically examined, and kept in good order, 
bring a cage to an immediate stop on the breaking of the winding rope, 
were first brought into practical use in the year 1846, by Mr. Fourdrinier, 
and since then, nearly a dozen varieties have been invented. A patent 
was obtained by Mr. V. C. Blair, of Vienna, Ohio, last spring, for another 
kind of these catches. Several of the coal operators of the Shenango 
Valley, are using the Blair patent, the law of Pennsylvania requiring the 
use of supply-catches in all shafts used for hoisting men. Many of the 
most experienced colliery managers of England, and on the continent of 
Europe, have, however, for the reason that in fast winding these catches 
sometimes catch and introduce a new source of danger, discontinued their 
use, and it is also urged that they induce neglect of proper inspection of 
ropes, and that it is safest to trust to good hoisting materials, than to any 
catch yet invented. 

The practice of employing the workmen is different at the Horton 
mines, than anywhere else in the State, or perhaps in the Union. Every 
employee, from the mining engineer down to the ordinary workmen, is 
employed by Mr. Horton in person. The mine bosses are simply. charged 
with the duty of seeing that the rooms and entries are driven at the pro- 
per width, and that the economy of the underground operations are care- 
fully maintained. Above the bank bosses is a general boss, also a practi- 
cal miner ; who, in addition, has a practical knowledge of mine surveying 
and who lays out the workings, and establishes the various lines of direc- 
tion of the many entries and rooms. A higher officer, a civil engineer by 
profession, possessed of greater scientific knowledge, surveys and maps 
the workings. The whole general operations are directed by Mr. Horton 
in person. 

The greatest danger to the lives of the miners in the Pomeroy district, 
is the roof of the mine. It is, in general cases, a gray shale, of ordinary 
compactness, but readily decomposes by the action of the air. The main 
entries, which are worked eight feet wide, are the most dangerous places 
in the mines. Fragments of the slate are constantly falling, and fre- 
quently the entries were twelve and fifteen feet high. During damp 
weather, the process of decomposition goes on more rapidly. The timbers 
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in the mine, such as the prop-wood and rails, rot and become utterly 
worthless in from three to five years — a proof that the ventilation needs 
improvement, for wood always rapidly decays in the foul atmosphere of a 
mine. The prop-wood of mines everywhere forms a large item of the ex- 
pense, but more particularly in mines with a bad roof. An abundant 
supply of fresh air preserves alike the timbers of the mines from decay, 
and the cheeks of the miners from becoming thin and pale. 

The vein of coal of this region, both from its height and nature, as 
well as from the condition of the roof and floor, is well adapted to the 
system of "long- work" or "long- wall," a system nowhere yet practiced 
in the State, while many of the different seams are admirably suited to 
its pursuit. The coal in the Pomeroy mines is hard and capable of bear- 
ing pressure, and suflQcienfc rubbish, slack and other gob waste material 
could be procured in the mines. No inflammable air is emitted from the 
coal. Tne roof is free from water, and there are no riversj nor valuable 
buildings around. The advantages of this system consist in getting all 
the coal as the workings progress forward, leaving no pillars, and 
allowing the whole superincumbent strata to crush down behind and over 
the heads of the miners. Increased economy in getting the coal results 
from this system, and less prop-wood is required, while a greater average 
of coal is secured. One great drawback to its application, however, in 
the Pomeroy mines, is the time lost every summer by low water in the 
river, and the obstruction to navigation by ice during the winter months, 
by which the mines are laid idle for nearly half of each year. In long- 
wall, the excavations require to be systematically carried forward, in order 
that the roof may be kept unbroken at the working places. In Shrop- 
shire, Leicestershire and Derbyshire, in England; in many parts of Scot- 
land ; in South Wales, Belgium and Saxony, it is the favorite method, 
and its advantages are well understood. But it is only practicable in 
seams or beds of moderate thickness, in which the coal is hard and capa- 
ble of bearing pressure, and where cheap and abundant gob debris can 
be procured. In all cases of long-wall the ventilation is more easily and 
constantly provided and maintained. 

Drift mining is the safest and simplest method of getting coal. No 
powerful and costly machinery is required for pumping water and hoisting 
coal and waste materials. There is no danger of ropes breaking, or en- 
tombing the miners by fires, rushing waters, or by the destruction of per- 
pendicular avenues of escape. But so far as ventilation is concerned, the 
same causes which vitiate the air of mines a thousand feet deep vitiate 
the air in drift openings, and some drift mines were, for that reason, found 
to be as badly ventilated as the deepest shafts. Indeed, the advantages 
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of good ventilation are in favor of the deep mines, for the practical power 
of the furnace is in proportion to Jbhe depth of the shaft, the power being 
as the ratio of the depth. This fact has been demonstrated, alike by 
practical experience and sound scientific principles, and miHpites against 
the claims of many mining operators, and of some persons professing to 
be mining engineers, that the mines of Ohio, being shallower than the 
mines of England and elsewhere, are necessarily more easily and better 
ventilated. The area or extent of under-ground workings has much to do 
with promoting circulation, for air is greatly retarded by friction; hence 
greater motive power is required to circulate a stream of air through the 
galleries of a mine three miles in extent, than along: the passages of a more 
limited line of workings. The seam of coal of the Pomeroy district lies in 
the earth, with almost mathematical regularity, maintaining a gradual 
dip north-east. Around the outcrops it rises in all directions, and drain- 
ing has to be resorted to for the discharge of the waters of the mine. The 
working places are generally very dry and comfortable, but the under- 
mining or bearing in part of the coal seam is very hard. The miners blast 
out a great deal of solid coal to avoid the tedious and laborious process of 
under-cutting. The coal is not well suited for being blasted out of the 
solid, and, in the hands of unskillful miners, a great waste of slack or 
small coal is produced. 

Several of the Horton mines have been wrought out in the first range 
of hills fronting the river, and have penetrated through the second into 
the third. The distance from the mouth of the openings to the farthest 
end of the subterranean excavations is upwards of two miles. The side 
entries, which are driven by the points of the compass, are often as straight 
as an air line for 1500 and 2000 feet. Owing to the general evenness of the 
coal floor, and the freedom of the seam from faults and horsebacks, the 
conditions and circumstances are in an eminent degree favorable for taste- 
ful work. The roads of the mines are well constructed and very carefully 
preserved. Suitable drains are cut along the sides of the roads to take 
the water off of the well-laid track, and the mule passage is under-laid 
with cord-wood, making a hard and substantial passage-way for the mules 
to travel over. This vein of coal is, in all probability, the Pittsburg seam. 

MASSILL9N DISTRICT— .AAron. 

The Massillon mining district is a valuable and extensive coal region. 
The seam of coal mined ig found on the out-crop of the coal field of the State, 
and is identical with the Briar Hill coal of the Mahoning Valley. It is a 
little thicker, averaging four feet two or three inches. It is not so valuable 
a coal for smelting iron in a raw state, though much of it is used for that 
purpose. It is'foilnd in most cases below water level, and is reached by 
sinkipg, except in deep ravines, which admit its being got by drift open- 
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lugs. Slopes and shafts are sank to reach the coal, none of which are 
deep. Main entries are driven in the swamp basin, or lowest place in the 
coal, for it presents the eccentricities of the Mahoning coal lying in 
swamps and hills. Powder is almost universally used for knocking it 
dowy, and vast volumes of smoke load the air of the mines, wherever the 
circulation is weak and languid. Very little fire-damp is generated in any 
of the mines, but black-damp and white-damp are prevalent, these being 
usual consequences in all mines where powder is daily and generally used 
and where a fall complement of miners are engaged. In some of the best 
conducted mines, double entries are driven on the butt of the coal, sep- 
arated from each other by pillars for the more perfect distribution of the 
air. There are some well ventilated mines in this district, and several of 
the mine superintendents were men of a good order of mining intelligence. 
In the shaft openings, no covers or safety-catches were provided for the 
cages, but," owing to the shallowness of the mines, the dangers from fall- 
ing materials were not so imminent. One or two of the shafts were ope- 
rated with but one outlet. These mines, however, were of recent construc- 
tion. Two shafts, or two separate openings are very generally provided 
throughout the district. Many of the mines are slopes, up and down 
which the miners can go at pleasure. 

The cause of defective ventilation, in many of the mines, arose from 
the confident and general belief entertained by many of the mine bosses 
and owners, that it requires less motive power to provide a circulating 
current of air in shallow than in deep mines. Hence, in commencing 
operations, elaborate arrangements for ventilation were .neglected. The 
furnaces are too small and not well constructied, and wholly inadequate 
for the supply of a healthy and efficient circulation in mines of any ex- 
tent. As the moving power of air depends upon the depth and tempera- 
ture of the shaft 5 upon the heating power of the furnace, and the resist- 
ance and friction to which the air is subjected in passing through the 
galleries of the mines, larger furnaces and more spacious air-courses are 
required in shallow than in deep mines of the same lateral subterranean 
area. The enormous quantities of air passing through some of the best 
ventilated English mines, ranging from 150,000 to 300,000 cubic feet per 
minute, is due to their great depth, not less than to spacious air-courses 
and well constructed furnaces. A shaft six hundred feet deep, will, with 
the same furnace power, produce double as much air as one one hundred 
and fifty feet deep. Again, a shaft 1,200 feet deep, having a temperature 
in the downcast compartments of sixty degrees, and an average tempera- 
ture in the upcast of one hundred and ten degrees, will produce as much 
air as a shaft one hundred and fifty feet deep, with the temperature of the 
upcast increased to four hundred and sixty degrees. If the laws of ven' 
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tilation were better understood among the responsible managers of miijes, 
there would be less cause of complaint among the miners. Ignorance of 
the principles, and of good practice, are too frequently found among 
mine bosses and coal operators in regard to ventilation, and yet there are 
few situations which give greater opportunities for the application of ex- 
tensive knowledge than managing underground colliery operations. 

The establishment of a mining institute by the State would be of incal- 
culable benefit. Last year, upwards of four millions of tons of coal were 
extracted from the mines of Ohio, and not one of the present or prospect- 
ive managers of mines can find an institute, or school, or 'technical asso- 
ciation in this State for the due interchange of thought arid experience. 

A vast amount of practical and scientific mining knowledge might 
be diffused throughout the mining districts of the State by the establish- 
ment of an association of practical miners, for the purpose of discussing 
questions affecting the working and ventilation of mines. Within the 
past year, an institute of practical mining engineers has been formed 
in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania, with the object of improving 
the system of mining anthracite coal, and discussing the question of the 
possible supply of this valuable fuel, etc. While we have few, if indeed 
any, mining engineers in the State of Ohio, which deserve the name 
(those who survey the mines being either civil engineers or land sur- 
veyors), there are yet many practical mine superintendents and working 
miners' of good ability and very superior intelligence, whose interchange 
of ideas and experience would be of great value in disseminating a 
knowledge of good practice and sound principles. Many of the mining 
superintendents have, by self-imposed study, acquired a knowledge of 
mine engineering, mechanics, the laws of ventilation, the nature and 
properties of the fatal gases of coal mines. An association of such men, 
organized for the purpose of reading papers relating to mining matters, 
should be encouraged until the State provides, by the establishment of a 
mining institute, the means for acquiring a scientific knowledge of the 
questions involved in the development of mining industry. 

The same seam of coal of the Massillon region is quite extensively 
mined in Summit county, in the vicinity of Middlebury. The principal 
mines are owned by the Otis Iron Company, of Cleveland. The main 
opening of the Otis mine is a shaft one hundred and twenty feet in 
length, which is used for hoisting coal, pumping water, and raising and 
lowering the miners. The cages were without covers or safety-catches, 
and the yawning mouth of the shaft was wholly unprotected. The ven- 
tilation of the mine was good. A substantial furnace, situated at the 
bottom of the air-shaft, rarifies the upcast column of air. The workings 
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were generally very clean of powder smoke or other vapors. The miners 
had no complaints, except that in one or two entries the workmen were 
too far in the fast. The amount of air re-ascending through the upcast 
shaft was measured and found to amount to upwards of 10,000 cubic feet 
per minute, which was very generally carried forward, and made to sweep 
well along the wall-faces of the mine. There are a number of other 
op( nings in this district, none of which were personally inspected. They 
are generally slopes. Powder is freely rsed in every mine to get down 
the coal. 

JACKSONVILLE REGION. 

In the Southern part of the Ohio coal field the same vein of coal as 
that of the Mahoning Valley is quite extensively mined. At the village 
of Jacksonville there are three shafts and one slope sunk in the Briar 
Hill seam. The coal is about the same thickness, ranging from three to 
four feet, and is used for smelting iron as it comes from tUe miner's pick. 
It lies in the earth with the same irregularities, but U found in large 
basins. Hills often rise to a height of twenty feet, but the coal, instead 
of becoming too thin to mine, preserves a good thickness throughout, and 
dips over into another swamp. The dishes are, therefore, much broader 
than those of the northeastern part o the State. Another vein of coal, 
called the "Hill coal,'' is mined in this neighborhood, which is got by 
drifting, being found higher up in the measures. This is also a block 
coal of good quality, and is more regular and extensive than the lower 
bed. 

Tne Orange shaft of D. J. Fallos & Co., and the Star Company's shaft, 
were inspected. The other mines were visited, but being idle, were not 
examined. The Orange mine is sixty feet deep, and has proper outlets 
for air and exit. A ladder in the air shaft allows the men to go in and 
out at pleasure. The main entries are carried forward in the lowest 
places in the coal. The branch entries from which the rooms are driven, 
often rise on hills. The system of working followed, resembles that prac- 
ticed at the Briar Hill coal mines, except that the rooms are not quite so 
wide. The coal is not so well adapted to the action of wedges, and pow- 
der is nedessary to get it down. This mine appeared to be worked with 
very little regularity. Sometimes there would be no pillars left at all 
between two or three of the rooms, and a face of sixty feet or more in 
width would be carried simultaneously forward. In this way, much harm 
to the mine may ultimately ensue, for in the further extension of the 
workings, or on a reduction of the pillars in working home, a crush or 
creep of the mine might result, which would destroy the whole economy 
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of the mine. A large quantity of coal would thus be lost forever. The 
Star mine, which was under the superintendence of an intelligent, practical 
miner, who, from having a knowledge of mine engineering, could steer 
his subterranean course with greater certainty and safety, bore a strange 
contrast to the other mine. Regularity was everywhere apparent, and 
good ventilation attained. Fire-damp is generated in the Star mine, and 
the workings have to be examined every morning by a safety lamp. The 
gas, in escaping from the coal, produces a hissing noise. Although not 
found in great abundance, there is enough of it, exuding daily, to pro- 
duce dreadful disaster, were not efficient means provided to diffuse it with 
atmospheric air. A map of the workings of the Star mine is kept at the 
office of the company. Proper outlets are provided, and a stairway is 
placed in the shaft to give egress to the men at all times, and, in case of 
accident, to the hoisting machinery. In all the metalliferoas mines in 
England, and very commonly in the coal mines on the continent of Europe, 
ladder- ways are constructed. Many of these mines are 600 and 800 feet 
deep, yet safe means of egress, which cost many additional dollars, are 
not overlooked. The expense of providing a good and substantial stair- 
way to all the shaft mines of Ohio, would be inconsiderable to each mine 
owner, and provision should be made by law for their immediate con- 
struction. This would add much to the security of the men, and Inspire 
them with confidence and gratitude. Who can contemplate without a 
feeling of horror the fact that hundreds of a useful and respected class 
of our fellow-citizens are daily buried in the bowels of the earth with but 
a single hole of egress, which may be, at any hour of the day, closed by 
an accident, cutting off all means of escape and subjecting the imprisoned 
miners to a lingering and horrible destruction.. Human life is above all 
other considerations, and yet the saddest chapters in mining history have 
resulted from the neglect of the most ordinary saiVguards to life and 
health. 

Two distinct means of egress, and a good and substantial stairway 
ought to be provided to every shaft opening, whether deep or shallow, for 
the proper security of the miners, from the very commencement of the 
subterranean excavations. 

There are a number of other mines in this region. Shaft mining is 
done near Yinton, where fire-damp is found. The mines near Zaleski 
were visited. They are drift openings, and are driven through the hill, 
by which spontaneous ventilation is secured. Ko fire-damp and little of 
the other mineral gases are generated. The workings are of limited area. 
There are some quite extensive mining localities at New Castle, and at 
the Sheridan mines near Irouton. A visit to these mines was contemplated ; 
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but tbe time was foand too limited. Inquiries were therefore more gen- 
erally directed to the shaft and slope mining districts of the State, which, 
for a number of obvious reasons, are always more dangerous to life than 
where drift mining is followed. So far, however, as privations and dan- 
gers to health are concerned, the causes exist alike in drifts as in deep 
mining. There is the same deprivation of solar light, the same change 
of temperature, the same liability to poor oxygen and rich carbonic acid, 
the same amount of coal dust held by mechanical suspension in the air 
drawn into the lungs of the miners ; the same stooping in traveling in 
low mines, the same constrained attitudes in undermining the coal. 

THE HOCKING- VALLEY. 

Around the village of Nelsonville, a number of mines are opened in a 
magnificent seam of coal, six feet in height, and lying above the base of 
the hills. The mines are all level, free. The bed dip^ to the southeast at 
the rate of about thirty feet per mile, and at Athens, fourteen miles 
beyond Nelsonville, it is found two hundred feet below the surface. Six 
or seven miles above Nelsonville, in the line of the rise, it creps out or 
becomes of no value. The oldest and leading mines are owned and oper- 
ated by W. B. Brooks, Esq., of Columbus ; but there are many other and 
extensive openings. 

The mines inspected in this vicinity were : Brooks' mines, Longstreth's 
mines and the mines of Peter Hayden, near Haydenville, and they were 
all examined by the Commissioners in person. The coal at Nelsonville 
has very generally a good and safe roof, which admits of wide room work- 
ings. Ventilation is provided by the natural forces. The mines, owing 
to the nature of the bluffs, are of limited area. The main entries are 
driven through from one hill to another, and many of them have three 
and four separate outlets. During the summer and winter months of the 
year, when in the former the temperature of the mines (which is at all 
seasons the same, being about 55° of Fahrenheit's scale,) is lower than 
that of the surface, and consequently specifically heavier, the highest 
opening becomes the intake, and the lowest the outgoing orifice of the 
ventilating current } and vice versa in winter. Where proper arrange- 
ments are made, for carrying the air around the workings of the mine, 
these forces are found sufficient for ventilation in mines of ordinary extent, 
so long as the equilibrium of the opposing columns of air are of different 
density, and one of the openings is higher than the other; but in the 
spring and fall of the year, when the outer temperature approaches that 
of the mine, a partial or total stagnation of air follows, no matter how 
many sepai'ate openings there may be provided. A vitiated atmosphere 
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is the result. Hence, the many complaints on the part of the miners of 
the Hocking Yalley, of bad air. It is also the practice in many places, 
in the new mines, to drive through the hill for ventilation, without 
providing means for carrying in air while the second opening is in pro- 
gress of completion. During winter, this plan can be followed with- 
out serious inconvenience, where only entry men are engaged in the mine; 
but in summer, if possible at all, it is only so at the expense of the health 
and wasted energies of the underground workmen, who are ever plunged 
into a highly poisonous element, in which the powder smoke hangs all day 
long, and the lamp burns so feebly, that the miner has to stop, at every 
few blows of the pick, to pull out the cotton of his lam{) and enlarge the 
flame. The mines of W. B. Brooks were found well supplied with means 
of egress, and, except where the blind entries were too far advanced in the 
fast, the air was good. 

One of the best opened and most skillfully managed collieries in the 
valley is the mine of J. Longstreth, near Nelsonville, under the superin- 
tendence of Joseph Hemmingway, a practical miner and mining engineer. 
The mine is opened by driving a main entry along the face of the coal, 
and branch entries for opening the rooms. The latter are driven at right 
angles to the main entry. There are two intake air-passages, and an 
extended air course is driven along the boundary line of the works, for 
the purpose of having ventilation at all times up towards the head of the 
rooms. After the rooms are driven to their limits, the pillars are with- 
drawn and the superincumbent strata allowed to fall down. Pillars of extra 
strength and thickness are left for the preservation of the main gallery. 

The miners of Peter Hayden's mine were found suffering for want of 
good air. In visiting these works, the Commissioners were accompanied 
by the Hon. M. A. Baugherty, of Lancaster, the author of the " Miner's 
Bill," which was laid before the Legislature last winter. 

At Salena and at Chauncy, further down the Hocking Yalley, shaft- 
openipgs, about a hundred feet in depth, are operated ; but on a very small 
scale. The coal is exclusively used for domestic purposes, and for gener- 
ating steam to run the machinery of the salt works. The means of ven- 
tilation were defective and black-damp was found in the mines. 

At Straitsville, in Perry county, the Nelsonville vein of coal has been 
recently opened up. Here this fine vein of coal is full eleven feet in thick- 
ness and of excellent quality. The mines, as at Kelsonville, are drift 
works, and the system of getting the coal is alike at both places. There 
were some complaints by the miners of bad air. These complaints were 
confined to mines which had but one opening, or where the working places 
were too far advanced in the fast. 
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The mine of the Straitsville Mining Company was well laid out and 
very cleverly superintended. The entries were driven in squares, and per- 
fectly straight. Two or tliree outlets are provided ; but, as at all places 
where sole reliance is placed on the natural ventilation, bad air in tlie 
spring and fall will be present. Owing, however, to the great height of 
the rooms, as well as their great width, the causes of vitiation cannot ren- 
der the air foul in so short a time, as in lower and narrower workings. 
The Troy mine was suffering for air along one line of workings. A small 
pan operated by a miner was blowing air forward to the entry face, but it 
was wholly inefficient for tlie jmrpose. The mines of the Nelson ville and 
Straitsville districts, in tlieir aggregate, and in their parts, are the safest 
and healthiest mines found in the State. No more favorable conditions 
can elsewhere, perhaps, be found in the world. A little skill and care and 
expense as to ventilation are needed, and badly needed, however, and in 
this region it would be* a pleasure to mine coal. 

OTHEB DISTEICTS VISITED AND INSPECTED. 

The mining regions lormerly described, are the more prominent districts 
of the State ; but there were a number of other localities visited, and the 
leading mines inspected. Along the banks of the Ohio river, in the 
vicinity of Bellaire, the principal mines are opened in a six foot vein of 
coal. At the Weegee mines, four miles below Bellaire, the seam of 
coal is on a level with the Ohio river at low water. The strata dips 
more rapidly than the river, and the openings further down strike the 
coal below the bed of the, Ohio. At Wheeling, the vein is found well 
up in the bluffs. The theory of some geologists, that the basin of the 
great Allegheny coal field is at Wheeling, West Yirgiuia, is therefore not 
a correct one. 

At the Weegee bank, a slope 40 yards long, and dipping at an angle of 
about 33 degrees, strikes the coal. As the entries were advanced under 
cover of the hill, a massive ceiling, between three and four hundred feet 
in thickness, overlies the coal. The system of working, adopted when these 
mines were first opened, has had in view the immediate extraction of the 
greatest amount of coal with the least amount of outlay. The pillars and 
rooms are not proportioned to the circumstances, and there is not coal 
enough left in the pillars to resist the weight of the superincumbent strata. 
All the mines examined in this neighborhood have been oi)ened in the 
same faulty plan, and the ultimate results will be a crush or creep, and a 
total destruction of the whole economy of mines. Two param(mnt objects 
in mining operators are : getting the coal mined cheaply, and recovering 
all the pillars as the miners work home. There are a variety of circum- 
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stances which have to be carefully considered : the nature of the roof and 
pavement; the hardness, softness and texture of the coal; and the press- 
ure of the superincumbent strata, etc. The wider rooms are wrought, and 
the smaller the pillars left, the less expense is incurred in mining ; hence 
there is always a temptation to work the rooms jas wide as possible. But 
if the pillars left are inadequate to the support of the rocks above, the 
results effected by wide workings will be speedily swallowed up by the 
evil consequences which follow. 

The coal of these mines is of a nature to break and fly off at the 
pillar?, and the pavement is very soft. These facts should suggest 
pillars of extra strength and thickness, to preveut a crush or creep. 
Pillars which may be quite suflScient to support a mine having a hard 
roof, coal and bottom, will be found wholly inadequate, under less favora- 
ble conditions, and it is better to leave good strong pillars, which may be 
all recovered, when the mine is being finished, than to have the weight 
thrown on the surrounding pillars, and prevent their removal. 

Fire-damp is given off by the coal strata of the Weegee mines; and 
some years ago several of the miners were roasted to death by an explo- 
sion. The mine was for a long time afterward carefully examined every 
morning with a safety-lamp ; but for some time previous to our visit, the 
practice had been discontinued, no gas having been found* for several 
months. This seeming confidence may lead to disastrous results. No 
mine is absolutely safe from the presence of this ruthless destroyer, and 
when once seen, its absence should never be trusted again. Fire-damp 
is found in all the mines in this neighborhood, where sinking is resorted 
to. There was some black-damp in the Wegee mines, which escapes 
from the pavement, and is generated by vitiation on the part of the 
miner. Two outlets are provided to all the mines visited, and ventilation 
is produced by the action of heat. 

In Guernsey county, near Cambridge, several mines are opened in a 
vein of coal ranging in thickness from five to five and a half feet, which 
is found above water level. One of the mines is a shaft colliery ; the 
others are drift openings. None of these mines were inspected, but all 
were visited, and the testimony of James Wilson, the manager of the 
Scott mine, taken, who suggested some amendments to the bill which 
was before the Legislature last winter for the regulation and working of 
coal mines. 

There are a large number of mines around the town of Zanes\'ille, 
some of which were inspected. They are wrought on a very small scale, 
from two to five men being employed in each mine. The coal is from two 
and a half to three feet in height, and all the mines are drifts. Black- 
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damp is emitted from the pores of the coal. In one of the mines in- 
spected, a few days before our arrival a discharge of this gas had driven 
two or three of the miners from their rooms, and as no immediate means 
could be used to dislodge it, the working of these places was prevented. 
In attempting to go up to the faces of one of the rooms, the light became 
extinguished, as though it had been plunged into water, the instant it 
came in contact with the gas which occupied the lower part of the mine. 
The system of working and providing ventilation is simple and rude, the 
object being to get as much coal as possible immediately, without regard 
to ultimate results. Some years ago, in one of the mines of this neigh- 
borhood, four miners were inclosed for fourteen days and thirteen hours. 
The pillars of the mme were too weak for the support of the roof 5 a 
crush resulted, and inclosed the miners. They were all got out alive and 
recovered. 

The miners dig and hand the coal to the mouth of the drift. Bogs, 
and not mules or horses, are employed to do the hauling. A massive 
dog, properly harnessed, is hitched in front of the car, the miner pushing 
behind. Whether the dogs considered such work unwarrantable, and 
a degradation of the canine species, was not ascertained; but it was 
found that the miners valued them highly, and would have been lotb 
to part with their obedient and useful subterranean comrades. The 
dogs looked weary and care-worn, but, at the word of command, pulled 
ahead to the full measure of their strength. 

Drift mining is done in Coshocton county, the coal being level free. 
The seam is about four feet in height, and is sometimes irregular. Two 
separate openings are provided, and ventilation promoted by furnaces. 
There is a good deal of loul air in those mines, even with a brisk move- 
ment of the circulating current. Both black-damp and white-damp are 
generated from the gob debris. The coal contains pyrites- of sulphur 
and iron, and the slack of the gob is liable to spantaneous combustion, or 
^^ breeding fires.'' When the mineral sulphurets receive water, a state of 
ignition results. Ko fire from this cause, so far as we were informed, has 
yet occurred ; but the elements of spontaneous combustion are there, and 
fires will ultimately break out, as they have done in many other mines, 
unless proper and timely arrangements for their prevention are applied. 
These slack piles in the gobs evolve a mass of heat and foul air, which, 
spreading through the mine, raises the temperature and vitiates the 
atmosphere. A visitor at once notes the increased temperature, and the 
dull, heavy flame of the lamp reveals the presence of the carbonic acid. 
The owners, as a measure of ultimate economy, should haul all the slack 
and refuse matter of the mines to the outside, and empty it there. 
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There was a bad state of feeling between tlie miners and the operators 
of the mine of the Coshocton Coal Company, growing out of the foul 
condition of the air. The owners of the mine and the bank-boss could 
point out to the workmen the movement of air, and the steady pace of 
the air currents which the furnace maintained. The miners, feeling the 
influence of the deleterious atmosphere, could not be convinced 5 their 
hearts were dull, their arms had lost their strength, and they went home 
weary and fagged out at nights. 

There is a large amount of drift-mining done near Salineville, in Co- 
lumbiana county. Two separate veins are being mined. The upper seam, 
called the strip-vein, although the- thinnest is the most valuable coal. 
This bed is well adapted to long wall-working, because it possesses all 
the conditions peculiar to that system. The lower vein is not extensively 
mined. There was only one of the mines of this district inspected. It 
was very well ventilated. No firedamp was found; the roof was good, 
and two openings for air were provided. At some of the other mines 
there were complaints of bad air. 

There are a number of other mines in Columbiana county, some in the 
vicinity of Kew Lisbon. * A mine at Bobbins' Station, four miles from 
New Lisbon, was inspected and found poorly ventilated. The roof is 
very soft and unfitted for the working of wide rooms. A few days pre- 
vious to our visit, one of the main parts of the mine had given way and 
a number of rooms were lost. This seam of coal, which resembles, in its 
nature and in the texture of the roof and floor, the coal at Zanesville, 
will never stand wide workings, and every attempt will lead to ultimate 
failure, and greatly increased expense. 

At Latinia, mining is done by shaft-openings. The shafts are very 
shallow and the coal quite thin. None of these mines were inspected ; 
but the testimony of two very intelligent miners was taken. The mines 
were reported to be in good state of ventilation, and provided with separ- 
ate outlets. At Salem, a shaft 180 feet in depth, which penetrates 
through two veins of coal, was inspected. The pit has been but recently 
sunk and has but one outlet. Firedamp is found in the lower bed and a 
recent explosion had seriously bruised the mine superintendent. I ex- 
amined all the idle places in the mine, in company with the manager, 
with a safety lamp ; and no standing gas was found. 

In the Tuscarawas Valley, mining is done near New Philadelphia ; but 
the region was not visited. On the branch line of the Pittsburg and 
Cleveland Railroad, which runs from Bayard to New Philadelphia, several 
mines were inspected. They are reached by sinking ; but the depth is 
not great. They were provided with separate outlets ; but the ventilation 
was rather defeetive. 
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The above were the principal regions visited, in which the mines were 
carefully inspected. 

All underground mining is dangerous — the mines in Ohio are danger- 
ous — men, unaccustomed to underground operations, have a horror of 
burying themselves for any length of time in the bowels of the earth, for 
that reason. The dangers to which miners of Ohio are exposed, and over 
which they have no control, are occasioned, by defective ropes; defective 
hoisting engines ; uncovered cages and cages lacking approved safety- 
catches ; want of proper means of ingress and egress, to the main open- 
ing, in case of accident ; narrowness of slopes, drifts and gangways so that 
there is not room to get out of the way of cars in motion ; inundations of 
water breaking through at abandoned workings (a danger not yet com- 
mon in the present stage of mining operations in Ohio) ; inhalation of 
poisonous, noxious gases, owing to imperfect ventilation, and explosive 
lire-damp. There are also a number of other dangers to which they are 
liable, such as falls of coal and slate from the roof; breathing coal-dust, 
which is always held in mechanical suspension in the air under all degrees 
of ventilation ; premature explosions of gunpowder, in blasting out the 
coal, roof or pavement, etc., which they themselves must guard against. 
"^The great and crying danger, however, is *' bad air." The complaints 
arising from this source, were both too numerous and too well founded. 

As not more than one-third of the coal mines of the State were in- 
spected, a correct statement of the number of fatal and serious accidents 
cannot be given. In a majority of cases, questions were put to the wit- 
nesses, whose testimony was taken, as to the special dangers and fatal 
accidents in the mines, and the answers given showed that the dangers 
to life were not so numerous as in older and more extensive mining 
regions. From the reports of the British Inspectors for 1869, it appears 
that one man was killed for every 96,777 tons of coal raised ; 41 per cent, 
of the whole number killed being caused by falls of roof and coal, and 23 
per cent, by explosions of fire-damp. The most dangerous districts are 
the West Lancashire and North Wales, where one death is reported for 
every 34,269 tons raised. The safest is South Durham, which lost one 
for every 197,224 tons extracted. In the anthracite region of Penn- 
sylvania, the inspectors' reports show a loss of one miner for 35,000 tons 
in Schuylkill county ; one miner in Northumberland county was killed 
for every 91,000 tons raised ; in Columbia county, one death is reported 
lor every 194,060 tons mined, while in the Lehigh district, only one is lost 
to 285,000 raised. Fire-damp is generally found in greater abundance in 
bituminous than in anthracite mines. Only six deaths are recorded as 
occurring by fire-damp ; 38 deaths are recorded as happening by falls of 
coalf and 26 deaths by falling in of slopes. 
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The most daogerous part of miuing is drawing pillars. This danger is 
not frequent in Ohio, owing to the recent development of the great 
majority of mines, and pillar working being usually done in finishing up 
a mine. 

The number of fatal accidents which annually occur in the coal mines 
of Ohio, so far, cannot exceed one to every 150,000 tons mined 5 but each 
year, as the operations deepen and extend, the dangers will constantly 
increase. There has yet been no great disaster to shock and horrify the 
State, such as have but too frequently occurred in older mining coun- 
tries, through explosions of fire-damp, inundations of water, or the 
closing of the only avenue of escape. But these dangers are possible any 
hour, and unless proper provision is made for their prevention they will 
assuredly occur. 

GENERAL EEMAEKS. 

In any general statements of the facts found in the premises, in regard 
to the condition of the mines as to v^entilation, it must be said, that, while 
there are many noteworthy cases of mines, ventilated in a masterly way, 
the majority are badly ventilated, and the smaller quite as badly as the 
leading mines. This system of bad management is due, partly to ideas 
of economy on the part of the mine operators, and partly to a want of 
knowledge of the laws of ventilation on the part of the responsible man- 
agers. The former, intent on the greatest returns with the least amount 
of outlay, wish to have the work done as cheaply as possible. They have 
not yet learned that the cheapest way to work a mine, is, to provide and 
maintain from the commencement of operations, elaborate arrangements 
for carrying an abundance of pure fresh air through the whole of the 
subterranean excavations. The practical benefit to the miners, which re- 
sult from good air, are shared alike by the operators, for the miners work 
longer and dig more coal. A knowledge of the principles and good prac- 
tice of ventilation, are essential to a mine superintendent. In England, 
viewers, who are highly educated mining engineers, have charge of all 
matters affecting the ventilation of the mines. The construction of the 
ventilating furnaces, the division of the air into separate currents or 
streams, for the ventilation of separate divisions of the mines, are de- 
termined by the viewers. The over-men, in many cases, are charged only 
with the mere routine duties. The Hon. V. B. Horton is one of the very 
few coal operators in the State who has called science to his aid in the 
development of mining industry. 

In Germany, France and Belgium, mining schools are established by 
the State, in which every responsible manager of a mine has to grad- 
7— MiNiNa. 
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uate, and receive a certificate of competency, previous to being placed in 
charge of a colliery. One of the best of these shcools is at Tarowitz, in 
southern Silicia. It is in the heart of the mining district; admission is 
free; the only conditions being, that the applicant must have wrought for 
one year previously in a coal mine. The students work in the mines in 
the forenoon, and attend school in the afternoon. Mine book-keeping, 
naine surveying, and drawing plans of the workings, are taught, as also a 
knowledge of chemistry, mineralogy, geology, and all subjects connected 
with mining. In Ohio, men are placed in charge of mines, many of whom 
can with difficulty sign their own names, and who could not tell why air 
when heated by the furnace, ascended the shaft, nor what the nature and 
properties of the noxious gases of coal mines are ! Attempts have been 
made to prove that the complaints of miners, as to the defective ventila- 
tion, were groundless, by the assertion that shallow mines are naturally 
more easily and correctly ventilated, than deep mines. The following 
statement showing the amount of cubic feet of air, per minute, which is 
made to circulate through some of the best ventilated mines in England, 
and some of the be^t ventilated mines in Ohio, may be of interest on this 
subject : 

ENGLISH MINES. 

Hetten coniery , 190,000 cubic feet per minnte. 

Dawden " , 130,000 " " " 

HasweU * 120,000 " ** ** 

Ardley main colliery 94,000 " "• " 

Seaton Delcoal " 50,000 " ** « 

LundhiU " 50,000 « ** " 

OHIO MINES. 

E. Wniiams' bank .* 20,000 " '* « 

Proneershaft 15,973 " " " 

Jefferson 15,750 

Otisghaft 10,500 . " ^* « 

Dabneybank 10,250 * " " 

Peacock bank 8,445 ** " ** 

ChurchHUlslope 7,88S " " " 

The larger furnaces as well as deeper mines in England, are the 
cause of these results. Many of the English mines are very extensive, 
and while the power of the furnace is increased in the ratio of the depth, 
the power of the ventilating current is greatly impaired by friction in 
passing through long passages, a fact which increases the difBculty of 
getting air. This difficulty, however, has been overcome by dividing or 
splitting the main current into separate streams, for separate groups of 
mines. The inibe superintendents of the Steubenville mines adopt this 
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plan of ventilation The following statement, tiiken from a paper by J. 
J^ AtklDson, Esq., an eminent mining engineer, published in Vol. III. of 
the <' Transactions of the Northern Institute of Mining Engineers,^ shbwai 
the power derived by splitting the air: 

7,288 cubic ftset In 1 column will produce, vrlth a couatant veniilatiag pressure, 
66,669 " " " 5 equal and Bimilar parts. 
103,280 " " " 10 ** " " " 

111,481 " " " 15 " « " " 

113,704 " " " 20 *' " " " 

And with a constant ventilating power— 
16,198 cubic feet In 1 column will produce 
70,884 " " " 5 equal and similar parts. 
94,850 " " " 10 " " ** '* 

99,77:2 " " « 15 " " " ** 
101,132 " '* *' 20 " •' " •* 

In regard to tbe quantity of air necessary to provide sufficient ventila- 
tion in ordinary mines, the following quotations from some of the British 
mining inspectors and mining engineers are sabmitted : 

J. K. Blackwell^ Esq., the Commissioner appointed to inspect the coal 
mines of England, and report upon their condition as to ventilation and 
general safety, states in his report "that from 250 to 500 cubic feet per 
minute should be circulated for each miner." 

Mr. Hedley, Inspector of Mines, says: *' In my practice I have circu- 
lated from 100 to 500 cubic ft-et per minute per collier." 

Prof. Philips states that in most of the fiery mines an average of 600 
cubic feet per minute per collier is circulated, and that nearly 200 cubic 
feet per minute are circulated for each acre of waste. 

Mr. T.J.Taylor, an eminent viewer, in answer to a question by the 
committee of the House of Lords : " What would be the least amount 
of current with which you would be satisfied in any of the pits under 
your management ! " replied : " That would depend on the requirements 
of the mine ; for example, in a mine which yields no fire-damp, with 120 
or 130 persons employed in it, I should say that a current of 20,000 or 
30,000 feet per minute might be a fair quantity if properly conveyed up 
to the face of the workings, and made to sweep those districts. Where 
the people were employed but in fiery mines, I should require very much 
more than the quantity named." 

Mr. Blackwell, already quoted, says, in his report on ventilation, in 
reference to the injuries resulting to miners from breathing vitiated air : 

** There is another class of injuries resulting from defective ventilation 
to which miners are exposed. The circumstances producing these inju* 
ries are slow in operation, and from their effects, being disease and not 
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immediate and sudden death, their existence has been little considered. 
A careful examination of the state of mines leads to the conclusion that 
the ultimate loss of life is greater from this cause than even from explo- 
sions. These effects are the result of an inadequate supply of air, which 
has become vitiated and unfit for breathing on account of its having lost 
its due proportion of oxygen, which is replaced by the formation of car- 
bonic acid. This gas has its sources : from respiration ; the lights in the 
mine; the decomposition of the goaves,* and of timber in the workings. 
Air in this state is also usually fo^nd to be loaded with carbureted 
hydrogen, yielded from the whole coal or in the goaves. Sulphureted 
hydrogen, arising from the decomposition of pyrites, is sometimes found 
to be present, especially in coal seams liable to spontaneous igoilion. 
The gases formed by blasting are also allowed to load tbe air of mines 
to a very injurious extent.'' 

There are two principal objects which should never be lost sight of in 
th6 ventilation of mines : 

First — ^Elaborate arrangements for producing a current of air. 

Second — Proper and timely arrangements for the distribution of the cir- 
<Hilating stream. 

As the power of the furnace depends upon the amount of heat com- 
idunicated to the circulating current, the proper construction of furnaces 
should be well understood. A mistake cannot be made in erecting a wise 
furnace. The grate should be from 4 to 6 feet in length; the height 
above the bars should not be more than 3 feet, and below, more than 2 to 
3 feet. However well a furnace may be constructed, if proper attention 
Bs not given to the area of the upcast and the size of the air- ways, there 
cannot be good ventilation in a mine. Ko upcast should be less than 30 
feet sectional area, and every air-course should be nearly if not quite as 
large. It is of the utmost importance to have spacious passage for the 
movement of air in shallow mines, to reduce the frictional resistance. 
The pressure necessary to move air through a confined passage, is in pro- 
portion to the length of the passage. Hence furnaces and air-courses 
which may serve very well in a new mine of limited workings, becomes 
totally inefftcient in extended operations. Neglect or ignorance of these 
facts cause much bad ventilation, and consequently many heart-burnings 
on the part of the miners. 

Great and inexcusable neglect in keeping the air well up to the working 
places, was found in a large number of mines. The air courses were from 



*Th6 goaves means tliQse parts of a mine from which the mineral has been partiaUy or 
wholly removed—the waste. — Webster^ s Dictionary , unabridged. 
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100 to 175 yards behind the head of the entries. Trap-doors were also 
very carelessly and slovenly hang, through which the air constantly 
leaked. . Stoppings were found losing air. A good current was often do 
impaired by constant leakage, that by the time it reached the places 
where the miners were at work the ventilation was almost stagnant. Id 
addition to promoting circulation by heating the air, there are a number 
of mechanical contrivances employed for pushing air forward, or drawing 
it out of coal mines. In the anthracite region of Pennsylvania, as well 
as in some ot the British coal mines, fans for exhausting the air are in 
much favor. The furnace, however, still retains a decided preference 
among the great majority of i)ractical men, and is almost the universal 
medium used in Ohio. It has some decided advantages over every me- 
chanical contrivance. Its action is simple and constant, while all mechan- 
ical ventilators are liable to accidental stoppage by the breaking of 
machinery. On the other hand, it is possible to erect an exhaust fan 
(although the first cost may be a little more; which is cheaper, and in 
shallow mines fully as effectual a ventilator as any furnace. Some of 
these machines a^e now at work in Scotland, Wales and Pennsylvania, . 
which exhaust from 16,000 to 80,000 cubic feet of air per minute. 
Streams, which under all circumstances and conditions, would be wholly 
inadequate, if proper arrangements were made for distribution, for ths 
ventilation of any mine in the United States. 



LEGISLATION. 
MINING LEGISLATION IN EXJBOPB. 

Legislation for the proper security of the lives and health of miners, is 
by no means a new question. In Europe, this subject has been carefully 
and scientifically studied for upwards of a hundred years. A brief review 
of the history, practice and results of such legislation, may assist in a 
correct solution of the question in Ohio. 

Every nation on the globe has found it necessary in the development of 
mineral coal, to enact laws for the preservation of the lives and health of 
the persons employed in the mines, and to provide mine inspectors to sea 
that the laws were enforced and obeyed. France under Kapoleon, and 
France under constitutional government, Germany under hereditary gov- 
ernment, and England under constitutional government, the^ations of 
the continent in which all mineral property belongs to the State, and 
Great Britain, where the minerals are owned by private citizens, have 
alike been necessitated by the perils of the mine, to provide government 
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supervision in the interest of the subterranean population, in the develop- 
ment of mining indnstrj. 

Among the continental nations, the various governments have always 
exercised the right of inspection, with a view to their own interest as 
proprietors, to see that the parties, to whom the concessions are granted, 
work the mines according to the stipulations Of the concessions, as the 
lessor in Ohio may inspect a mine to see that the lessee ia working out 
the coal according to the conditions of the lease ; and they have further 
felt it their duty, as the dangers of mining became known, in addition to 
their own interests as proprietors, to enact sanitary regulations, and have 
charged the mineral inspector with their enforcement for tlie greater 
security of the miners. In Belgium, France, and in the provinces of 
Germany on the Rhine, the present system of inspection, providing for 
the health and safety of the miners, was instituted in the year 1811, by 
the First Napoleon. Defective ventilation, or neglect to provide approved 
means, in accordance with the law, for the safet> of the mine, are pointed 
out by the inspectors. Appeals from their decisions are had by address- 
ing the mayor of the commune and the board of mii es, when the facts 
presented by the inspector, together with the counter statement of the 
operator, are reviewed. Such appeals, however, are seldom necessary, as 
the inspectors always act in a courteous manner, and the operators show 
a willingness to comply with law. The operators look forward to the 
visit of the inspector with pleasure. 

In Germany, the government, in granting concessions to mine, has, 
until recently, exercised such authority, and imposed so many vexatious 
restrictions, as to impair the spirit of individual enterprise. The gov- 
ernment inspector, or mine master, (Bergmeister,) acted as an agent of 
the government in selling the minerals, and exercised almost absolute 
authority in the management of the mine. The most rigid sanitary regu- 
lations for the safety of the mine were enforced alike on miner and op- 
erator. The slow and correct Germans, whose fear of poverty, coupled 
with an over-anxious desire to leave their mineral property to their pos- 
terity, induced them, while granting concessions, to control the mines, 
have been, perhaps, also too especially careful of the physical condition 
of the miner. The system of inspection with special reference to the 
sanitary condition of the mines, has made the German miner proud of his 
occupation, and expelled from his subterranean chamber the noxious and 
poisonous gases, those demons of the mine, which, in a former age, Ihe 
priests were wont to combat with impotent exorcisms and pious frauds. 

England was the last of the Earopean nations to adopt a mining code 
and provide lor government supervision. In that country, as in the sev- 
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eral States of this Union, the ownership of all minerals is vested in the 
ownership of the soil. As there was no analogy in the social circum- 
stances of the British government and those of the continental states, 
the operators of the mines long and fiercely opposed any parliamentary 
interference with their mining concerns as an unwarrantable stretch of 
authority^ and asserted, in extenuation of the numerous mining disasters, 
that as it was to their interest to have good ventilation and provide gen- 
ei'al security, such accidents resulted from the carelessness of the miners. 
The tirst movement looking to parliamentary supervision in the manage- 
ment of British mines, occurred in the year 1812, in consequence of a 
dreadful accident by an explosion of fire-damp at the Felling colliery. A 
society of gentlemen was organized for the purpose of instituting inqui- 
ries into the causes of coal-mine accidents, and of asking the interj osition 
of Parliament for their prevention. The meritorious exertions of this 
association attracts d the attention of the celebrated Sir Humphrey D»vvy, 
who, directing his philosophic mind to the prevention of explosions of 
fire-damp, discovered, after an elaborate series of investigations, that 
flame will not pass through small tubes of iron-wire gauze, and he there- 
fore constructed his famous miners' safety lamp, and presented it to the 
miners. In the year 1842, Loid Ashly introduced a bill in Parliament for 
the abolition of employment of females, and all boys under ten years of 
age, from the coal mines ; for, up till that period, men and women, boys 
and gills (many of the females dressed in the garb ot the males), wrought 
in the mines. This stigma on the British nation was wiped out .of exist- 
ence the following year. Lord Aslily's bill sought for governmental 
supervision, in addition to explosions and other mining accidents, but 
this part of the bill was so sternly opposed by the colliery operators that 
it was stricken out. Meantime, as the mines continued to extend and 
deepen and increase in numbers, tbe various accidepts which occurred 
irom time to time aroused the feelings of the miners, and they petitioned 
and sent agents to Parliament, to urge upon members the necessity of 
legislative interference for the increased security of their lives and safety. 
The talented editor of the London Mining Journal exerted himself in the 
cause of the miners, and repeatedly petitioned the House of Commons 
upon the subject. In 1817, a bill for the working and inspection of the 
mines was introduced by Mr. Buncombe, and supported by Joseph Hume 
and other liberal members of Parliament. One provision of the bill, 
however, contained the unjust provision of imposing a fine of one hun- 
dred pounds sterling upon any manager or colliery operator who did not, 
and without apx)eal, conform to the recommendations of the mine inspec- 
tor. A committee of the House of Lords was, next year, appointed, to 
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inquire into the best means of preventing the occurrence of dangerous 
accidents in coal mines. This committee examined a number of the 
ablest working miners, managers, viewers, mining engineers and scientific 
men in England, whose general testimony favored the enactment of a 
mining code, and the appointment of properly qualified inspectors, to see 
that the provisions of the act were enforced and obeyed. 

The feelings and the prejudices of the colliery operators, however, 
against inspection, could not be overcome, and as the poor, imperiled, 
subterranean men had neither a voice in the election of law-makers, nor 
intelligence enough to make tlieir influence felt against the wealthy and 
aristocratic operators, the system of inspection which was instituted, and 
the laws which were enacted, were almost worthless. Two inspectors 
were appointed in 1850, charged with the duty of attending coroners' in- 
quests, and inquiring into the cause of accidents. One accident followed 
another ; the number of inspectors was increased to six, then to twelve ; 
and in time the proprietors were made in great part responsible, as in 
France, for the acts of careless, ignorant or incompetent officials, and the 
burden of proof was thrown upon all operators of mines. It would appear, 
however, from the number of preventable accidents which too frequently 
occur, that great and inexcusable neglect is yet a common practice in 
English mining. The number of inspectors is far too limited. Last year 
upwards of one hundred millions tons of coal were extracted from the 
mines of Great Britain, and, according to the report of the British in- 
spectors themselves, each inspector could not inspect all the mines of his 
district once in two years. Yet the advantages to the miners which have 
resulted from the system of inspection, imperfect though it be, has been 
frequently, and with due gratitude, acknowledged by the miners, while 
the harsh feelings of the operators have been wholly modified. A bill is 
now pending in Parliament to consolidate and amend the acts relating to 
the rogulation of coal mines, which provides for more thorough and effi- 
cient inspection, and the question of increasing the number of inspectors 
is seriously entertained. A bill for the extension of the coal mines regu- 
lations bill to the metalifferous mines, is also before Parliament. These 
mines, although they contain little or no explosive gases, were most un- 
justly excluded in the coal mines inspection laws as first enacted. 

The two most widely different systems of mining practiced in Europe, 
are found in England and in Germany. England, for a long time, left the 
physical care of the miners to the i^roprietors of the mines, and found 
such care had produced a species of tyranny, revolting to humanity. 
Ignorance, degradation and ^wretchedness were the result of the proprie- 
tor's care of the miner. Females of all ages between five and fifty years, 
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little infants, tied with strings to their parents to prevent their being 
lost, were taken down in the mines to work. Bnin, mutilation and death 
held sway. Happily, wise and efficient legislation has torn many of these 
cruel evils up by the roots. In Germany, on the other hand, where the 
government assuttes parental charge of the mines, while the health and 
safety of the miners were secured to perfection, making them proud of 
their occupation, the strength and energy of individual enterprise have 
been crippled and impaired by the vexatious obstructions of government. 
Hence it was that the British commissioners of metalifferous mines^ were 
led to exclaim that both nations have been wrong — that England had 
done too little and Germany too much, and that England must approaeh 
Germany in providing security for all the mining people by efficient min- 
ing legislation to all mines alike; and Germany must approach England 
by releasing her restrictions on the business portions of her mining con- 
cerns, and allow the operators to work their mines, land find markets for 
their commodities, without interference from Bergmeisters, or other Gov- 
ernment officials. Germany has now relaxed many of her former obstruc- 
tions, and placed her mines in the same condition as those of France, 
Belgium, and the Ehenish provinces, where the " Code Napoleon '' is in 
force. The dead-rent, which formerly amounted to one-tenth, is now re- 
duced to a merely nominal rate. England is extending her coal mines 
regulations to all mines alike. Thus extremes meet, both nations learning 
wisdom from each other^s mining experience. In the one nation, protec- 
tion to the miners was necessary, from the neglect of the operators, and in 
the other, the protection of the operators from the over exactions of the 
government. 

MINING LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

This subject has engrossed a great deal of attention, on the part of 
practical thinking men, in the various coal mining States of this Union, 
during the past ten years. The only legislation for the regulation and 
ventilation of coal mines, which has yet been enacted in the United States, 
has been done in Pennsylvania. The question of State supervision was 
discussed twelve years ago in Schuylkill county, and a bill was prepared 
for the consideration of the Legislature. Practical men, as the dangers 
of mining increased, through the increasing depth and extent of work- 
ings, continued to urge the necessity of State inspection, and in the year 
1866, a bill passed one branch of the Pennsylvania Legislature, but was de- 
feated through the influence of the operators. The editor of the Pottsville 
Miner's Journal exerted himself in behalf of the miners and of humanity, 
sNid in the spring of 1869, a bill was passed, creating the office of State 
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Inspector, whicli provided for the regulation and inspection of the mines 
in Schuylkill county. While the bill was pending, an effort was made to 
have its provisions extended to all anthracite mines; but this object was 
opposed by the members from the anthracite mining counties, on the 
ground that the miners did not ask such legislation. This law had been 
in force but a few months when the horrible catastrophe of the Avondale 
shaft occurred, and sent a thrill of horror throughout the Union. The 
miners of the anthracite region, immediately (hereafter, held meetings 
and framed a bill for the protection of the lives and health of persons 
employed in anthracite coal mines. On the meeting of the Legi:!ilature, 
they sf^nt a committee •f intelligent and energetic representatives to the 
State Ciipital to urge upon the members the passage of the bill. The act 
provides for the appointment of six mine inspectors, who are charged 
with the duty of seeing that the law is enforced and obeyed, and who, at 
the end of the year, are required to furnish to the Governor a detai*ed 
report of their proceedings, enumerating the number and cause of the 
various accidents in and around coal mines. Some of the provisions of 
this bill are harsh and useless, and are obeyed reluctantly by mir:ers and 
mine-owners alike. Its greatest defect lies in the low standard of intelli- 
gence necessary tor eligibility to t'le office of mine inspector, and to the 
manner of appointing such officials. The Governor has no choice in the 
selection of candidates, but must appoint, on the recommendation of a 
board of examiners, composed of three miners and two mining engineers, 
the person recommended by this board. No greater knowledge of mining 
is necessary than five years' ex perienc5e as a miner in an anthracite coal 
mine, and an acquaintance with the system of ventilation, and manner of 
working in that region, including a knowledge of the nature and proper- 
ties of the noxious gases of coal mines. No system of State supervision 
will be of value to either miner or mine operator, but will be Iraught 
rather with mischief, where the inspector is inferior in practical and 
scientific ability and experience to the persons having charge of the 
mines on behalf of operators. Inspectors of mines ought to be men of 
great and varied practical experience and scientific attainments. An ele- 
mentary knowledge of chemistry, geology, mineralogy, and a thorough 
practical knowledge of mining engineering, are, at least, absolutely neces- 
sary to a good and capable inspector of mines. 

On the passage of this bill. Governor Geary immediately signed it, 
although the Governor justly regretted that its provisions did not apply 
to the bituminous equally with the anthracite mines. The same objections 
were urged against the extension of the act to the bituminous mines, in 
the Legislature, as were urged against the bill of 1869, being extended t^ 
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all anthracite mines — namely, that the miners had not sought the legisla- 
tion. Through the exertions, however, of Hon. E. A. Wheeler, the Repre- 
sentative from Mercer county, himself an operator of coal mines, and D. 
W. Roy, an intelligent mine superintendent and mining engineer, a bill 
was got through, the same session, for the regulation and ventilation of 
the coal mines of Mercer county. An eflfort ^\ as made, last winter, to 
have the anthracite ventilation act extended to all the bituminous mines, 
in accordance with the recommendations contained in the Governor's an- 
nual message, but the measure was defeated in the Senate. 

For several years the question of mine inspection, by State authority, 
has been discussed in Illinois by practical miners. The new constitution 
of that State contains a provision requiring the passage, by the legisla- 
ture, of such laws as will secure double outlets, safe means of egress and 
ingress, as well as good ventilation to all coal mines, and the adoption 
of measures for the efficient enforcement of the same. Accordingly, 
last session, several bills creating the office of State Inspector of Mines, 
were introduced in the Legislature, but none of them were passed. 
The bill for which the miners contended, and which provided for the 
appointment of four inspectors, was defeated in select committee, and the 
others are still pending. 

No other State except our own has yet considered, through the action 
of the legislature, the passage of mining inspection laws, although the 
subject ivS often discussed in the mining districts of every coal-producing 
State. Mining, in many States, is jusi. beginning to be developed, and 
the question of legislative interference will require to be considered every- 
where, throughout all the mining States of the Union, for such laws are 
equally necessary everywhere, and so serious a question as mining legis- 
ation, with a view to throw effectual safeguards among the dangers which 
beset the miners, cannot long be ignored. ^ 

No nation on the globe, whether the ownership of the minerals were 
vested in the government or in the people, has ever enacted a mining 
code for the preservation of the health and safety of the mining popula 
tion, without providing inspectors, to see that the law was enforced and 
obeyed. Mining is a business subject to special and every-varying 
clangers, and requires special legislation. Among the ancients, the horror 
of mining was so great that it was assigned to slaves, as a punishment of 
their crimes. This dislike diminished as improvements looking to in- 
creased health and safety were suggested ; and after special sanitary 
regulations were devised and enforced by governtt?ent, the business of 
mining assumed its proper ,work among other industrial callings. In en 
examination of the history of mining legislation, especially British mining 
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legislation, that country having the greatest analogy to Ohio of any Euro- 
pean nation, both in the ownership of the mineral property and in the 
character of the social institutions, we find history repeating itself. The 
commissioners appointed to inquire into the condition of the British coal 
mines, as affecting the health and safety of the miners, found a great ma- 
jority of the intelligent miners, and managers of mines, universally favor- 
able to a system of government inspection, and a great majority of the 
colliery operators opposed to parliamentary interference, both parties 
using the same arguments as are advanced in the testimony taken by this 
Board. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION AS TO LEGISLATION. 

Any recommendation as to legislation upon the subject of mining, mnst 
be based upon the facts in the premises, to command the thoughtful con- 
sideration of the legislature. The law which created this Board of Com- 
missioners, contemplated a visit to the various leading coal mines of the 
State, for the purpose of inspecting their condition and manner of work- 
ing, as to ventilation, means of ingress and egress, and all other matters 
affecting the lives and health of the miners. The general conditions cf 
the mines inspected, are presented in the foregoing pages of this special 
report. 

The feelings and desires of the miners, mine superintendents and oper- 
ators, are embodied in the testimony. Although the subject of mining 
legislation has, of late years, attracted the attention of several of the 
State legislatures, the true relations of government to this industry, and 
to the workmen employed therein, are not yet well understood. The coal 
operators are jealous of any intermeddling by the legislature in their busi- 
ness concerns. The miners ask the appointment of mine inspectors* and 
the enactment of sanitary regulations to secure safety and health, in their 
gloomy labarynthian abodes. Some able and wise statesmen regard State 
supervision of the mines as an unwarrantable and unconstitutional stretch 
of authority. That legislation, with mining inspection, can, and has, done 
much to protect the miner, all practical knowledge and experience confirm. 

In recommending legislation on the subject of mining, in addition to 
presenting the testimony of those most directly interested, and the con- 
dition of the mines of the State, it is equally of great importance to 
])rofit bv the experience of other nations. No commission or committee 
is capable of framing a good mining code for any Stat« which ignores 
these facts. Eckley B. Cox, Esq., a practical mining engineer, one of the 
l>roprietors ot the Cross Creek Colliery, in the anthracite mining region 
of Pennsylvania, in a paper read at the general meeting of the American 
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Social Science Association, at Philadelphia, October 25, 1870, on mining 
legislation, says: 

"In drawing up t\:o ;jct, three parties are to be considered : the miner, 
the mine owner, and the general public. The first and main object of 
such legislation is, of course, the safety of the miner, and to this all other 
considerations must yield ; but, at the same time, care should be taken 
to impose no useless restrictions upon the operator." 

And while he contends, and with reason, that this should form but a 
portion of a general system of legislation for increased security to work- 
men in other branches of industry, he advocates the creation of the office 
of Inspector of Mines, and the appointment of well-educated, experienced 
and honest mining engineers or mine superintendents, for the proper 
enforcement of the law. For these and similar reasons I wholly and 
unequivocally dissent from recommending the bills presented with the 
general report, entitled : 

No. 1. " A bill to render definite the obligations of operators of industrial works, to 
secure to those employed therein wholesome air.'' 

No. 2. ^'Abill to render definite the liabilities of operators for injuries to life and 
limb, from so-called accidents inflicted on persons employed in industrial works, or car- 
ried in public conveyances." 

No. 3. '^ A biU to authorize the establishment of sanitary commissions in th« countJeH 
of this State." " i 

These bills are framed with a view to the safety of the lives and health 
of a great industrial population, who, in common with every mining peo- 
ple, are surrounded with dangers that have no parallel on earth. In 
flraming these bills, the facts found in the premises by an inspection of 
the mines, and by the testimony taken, aa well as the experience of all 
ages and nations, are wholly ignored. 

One of these bills makes a sanitary board, composed of four persons, 
none of whom can have any practical acquaintance with mining. In 
specters of mines, on application of the Diiner's agent, when real or sup- 
posed danger is claimed to exist in a mine. 

Suppose the sheriff of the county, or any other, or all other, of the 
four officials proposed, should be called upon to examine a mine contain- 
ing three hundred, or three thousand, or thirty thousand cubic feet of 
carbureted hydrogen gas, which, by neglect of the mine officials to 
maintain and properly ermine air-courses, has been allowed to accumu- 
late, of the nature and properties of which gas they know nothing (and 
it is one of the most fatal and dangerous elements which human enter- 
prise has ever had to encounter, and which, as experience has too fre- 
quently proved, has baffled the skill and experience of the ablest miners) ; 
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or, suppose that the pillars of a mine have been left too weak, whose 
workings oxtend under the Ohio river, or some other river or creek, and 
an impending crush of the mine is (rlaimed, or that the workings in one 
line of bearing are approaching the abandoned workings of an adjacent 
mine, of which no record or plans was kept, would these officials, under 
such circumstances, be safe men to intrust with supervision ? If it be 
proposed, in such cases, to call in experts, in whoso judgment all have 
confidence, of what use are officials without practical knowledge f This 
interference would lead to much harm and little good. No worse system 
of legislative interference could possibly be conceived. It is a call, for 
the prevention of danger, which might increase the danger, but could 
not prevent it ; it is an attempt to make the blind lead the blind. The 
miner may be the bsst judge of danger, just as a blind man knows 
best that he can not see, or that a person having a fever knows best that 
he is sick ; but a blind man would not call a blind man to lead him, nor 
would a person possessed of a raging fever call upon a quack for relief; 
and jet, amidst the perpetually recurring perils of the mine, the miner is 
asked to call on such aid, or perish. 

Either legislation for the protection of the miner is necessary, or it is 
not necessary. If it be necessary, efficient inspection is necessary, or the 
experience of the whole world is at fault. If proper inspection be not 
required, no law'is needed, and above all, no such law as is here proposed. 

No law will avail in practice which ignores the facts and the experience 
of practical men. The miners of Ohio are seiiously impressed with the 
idea that they have been neglected. They see that in all other lands, 
many of them under despotic governments, protection by legislation and 
by parental care has been extended to the miner by providing mining 
codes and mine inspectors. A majority of our Ohio miners originally 
emigrateti from the older countries of Europe, where mining legislation 
has been long provided, and where, each year, improvements are made 
in the mining laws to provide greater secuiity to the lives and safety of 
miners. They ieel that while every man is equal in tLis bind before 
the law, they have been neglected in the depth and gloom of their sub- 
terranean chambers ; that their health and safety have been too fre- 
quently compromised by criminal carelessness and blundering incom- 
petency, and think they are justified in asking such legislation as all 
other nations, and as other coal-miuiug States of this Union provide. 

The facts found in the premises by an inspection of the coal mines of 
the State, equally with the testimony taken, justify the recommendation 
of the etiactment by the Legislature, of a law for the regulation and 
in^I)ection of the coal mines, upon the principle embodied in Senator 
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Daugbertj 's bill of last winter. A system of inspection as therein con- 
templated, would be alike beneficial to employer and employed, if pro- 
perly qualified and 'jonest mine inspectors were appointed. Wliile such 
proper inspection fails to receive the sanction of many mine operators,* 
the fear of the pecuniary interests involved, and a feeling that the inspec- 
tors would act in the interest ot the miners, and not in honor, in the en- 
forcement of the law, and be the means of fomenting strikes and increased 
discontent in the mines, rather than any desire to withhold from the 
miner all approved safeguards, is the main cause of objection by them. 
Many of the persons having the responsible charge of mines, are unfit, 
either from want of education or practical knowledge for their situations, 
and not only cause a great waste of means to the operators by bad man- 
agement, but impose on the miners; for, where profits cannot be shown 
by good management, it must be taken out of the miners' just earnings, 
in order that the manager may retain his situation. An inspector, pos- 
sessed of a good practical and scientific education, would be able to offer 
many valuable practical suggestions to operators of mines in cases of this 
nature. 

As the bill presented to the Legislature last winter contained some pro- 
visions which in the present state ot mining are unnecessary, and also 
some useless restrictions on operators, I have remodeled it. As the 
min^s deepen and extend and increase in number, and the fitry carbu- 
reted hydrogen appears in greater abundance, additional provisions will 
require to be inserted, which, as the inspectors are charged with the duty 
of recommending further legislation on the subject of mining, can be 
done fiom lime to time, as new exigencies arise. 

This bill has many pressing claims upon the people of Ohio. It em- 
bodies the large experience of all ages and nations. It has the apiiroval 
of the entire mining population. It is as acceptable to the proprietors of 
mines as effectual mining legislation can be made, and if honest inspec- 
tori^, well skilled in mining and mining engineering are appointed, cannot 
fail to give general satisfaction to all concerned. The practical informa- 
tion on mining, which the annual reports of the inspectors will contain, 
will be a valuable acquisition to our mining history, and be of incalcu- 
lable benefit to mine superintendents and other practical men. There is a 
great want in the State, of practical, experienced and well educated min- 
ing engineeis, and for that reason, the establishment of a State Mining 
Institute, is greatly needed, and should be provided as soon as possible, 
for it is this class of men, or persons of self-education and great exper- 
ience in mining, who shonld be appointed mine inspectors. 
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Eeviewing all the circumstances of the case, I n^peat what I have pre- 
viously stated, if legislation be necessary, inspection is equally necessary; 
I therefore recommend the passage of the bill entitled "An act for the 
regulation of coal mines and the working thereof," as herewith reported. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ANDREW ROY. 



EXPLANATION. 

The associates on the Commission with Mr. A. Roy, deem it proper to 
add to the foregoing, that the contents thereof are the observations and 
remarks of Mr. Roy, and that they do not indorse tbem. The Report of 
Prof. Gassels does not contain the analysis which is the essential desid- 
eratum of such chemical examinations. 

As to that part of Mr. Roy's Report, which contains his objection to 
Parts I. and II. of this Report, it is proper to say, that it was written after 
Parts I. and II. of the Report had been completed. No reply is made to 
this minority Report, because it is not customary to answer such papers, 
the reason being, that public reports should not be used for controversies, 
that might otherwise be endless. 

Columbus, November 24, 1871* 
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A BILL 

REGULATING COAL MINES, AND THE WORKDfG THEREOF. 



Section 1. Be it enacted ty the Oeneral Assembly of the State of Ohio^ 
That the State shall be and is hereby divided into two mining districts, 
namely : The Northern District, composed of the counties of Jefferson, 
Harrison, Tuscarawas, Coshocton, Licking, Delaware, TJnion, Logan, 
Shelby and Darke, and all north of said counties ; and the Southern Dis- 
trict, composed of the counties south of the above named counties 5 and 
there shall be appointed by the Governor, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, one mine inspector for each of said districts, and 
said inspectors shall hold their office for six years, subject, however, to be 
removed by the Governor for neglect of duty or malfeasance in office. 
No person shall be eligible to the office of mine inspector unless he shall 
have been found, by a board of examiners, hereinafter provided for, to 
have an elementary knowledge of chemistry, geology and mineralogy, 
and a practical knowledge of the different systems of working and venti- 
lating coal mines, and of the nature and properties of the noxious and 
poisonous gases of mines, particularly fire-damp, and mining engineer- 
ing ) and said inspectors, before entering upon the discharge of their 
duties, shall take an oath or affirmation to discharge the same faithfully 
and impartially, which oath or affirmation shall be endorsed upon their 
commissions, and their commissions, so endorsed, shall be forthwith 
recorded in the office of the Secretary of State. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of ascertaining the qualifications of candi- 
dates for the office of mine inspector, a board of examiners shall be con- 
stituted, which shall consist of one practical chemist, one practical 
mining engineer, one practical mining operator, and two practical miners. 
Said board shall meet at such time and place at Columbus as the Gov- 
ernor shall designate, of which meeting at least three weeks' notice shall 
be given by advertisement, at least in one paper published and of gen- 
eral circulation in each of said districts. Said examiners shall receive 
as compensation for their services, five dollars per day for the time nec- 
essarily occupied in attending the meetings of said board, including the 
time necessary in traveling from and to tbeir respective residences, and 
also their traveling expenses, to be paid on the certificate of the presi- 
dent of the board. The members shall take an oath or affirmation faith- 
fully and impartially to discharge their duties. No person shall be 
admitted to an examination until he shall have filed with the board satis- 
factory testimonials as to sobriety, honesty and general good character ) 
and all candidates shall be rigidly examined with reference to qualifica- 
tions, as prescribed in section one of this act; and to all persons who 
shall pass a satisfactory examination the said board shall issue certificates 

8— Mining. , . . 
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of quaMcationSy and thereafter sach persons shall be eligible to the office 
of inspector. 

Seo« 3. Each inspector shall give his whole time and attention to the 
dnties of his office, and he shall examine all the mines in his district as 
often as his other duties will permit, to see that the provisions of this 
act are obeyed ; and it shall be lawful for any inspector to enter, inspect 
and examine any mine of his district, and the works and machinery be- 
longing thereto, at all reasonable times, by night or by day, but so as not 
to unnecessarily obstruct or impede the working of the mine ; and to 
make inquiry into the state and condition of the mine as to ventilation 
and general security, as required by the provisions of this act as herein- 
after provided 5 and the owners or agent of such mine is hereby required 
to furnish the means necessary for such entry and inspection, of which 
examination or inspection the inspector shall make a record, noting 
the time and all the material circumstances ^ and it shall further be the 
duty of the inspector, upon being notified, to attend at every inquest 
held by a coroner in his district upon the bodies of persons killed in or 
about any coal mines 5 and it shall be the duty of the person having 
charge of such mine, whenever loss of life shall occur, to give notice forth- 
with by mail, or otherwise, to the inspector of mines and to the coroner 
of the county in which such mine is situated, both of whom shall repair 
immediately to the scene of the accident, and the coroner shall hold an 
inquest upon the body of the person or persons whoso death has been 
caused ; but in all cases where the inspector is not present, the coroner 
shall adjourn such inquest until his arrival. The coroner may, before 
such arrival, take testimony to indentify the body or bodies, and order the 
interment thereof. The inspector shall be at liberty at any such inquest 
to examine any witness, subject to the order of the coroner. No person 
having a personal interest in, or employed in the management of the 
mine where a fatal accident occnrSi shall be qualified to serve on the jury 
empanelled on the inquest. 

Sec. 4. No inspector, while in office, shall act as an agent, or as a man- 
ager, or mining engineer, or be interested in operating any mine ; and 
each inspector shall, annually, on or before the first day of January, make 
report to the Governor of his proceedings, and the condition and opera- 
tion of the mines in his district, enumerating all accidents in or about coal 
mines in his district, and giving all such other information as he may 
think useful and proper, and making such suggestions as he may deem 
important as to further legislation on the subject of mining. 

Seo. 5. Said inspectors shall receive a salary of twenty-four hundred 
dollars per annum, to be paid in quarterly installments ; and they shall 
reside and keep an office in the district for which they are respectively 
appointed, in which they shall carefully keep the maps and plans of all 
mines in their respective districts, and also all records and correspond- 
ence, papers and apparatus, and property, pertaining to their duties, 
belonging to the State, and which shall be handed over to their resjKJCtive 
successors. 

Sec. 6. Any vacancy occuriing when the Senate is in session, either 
by death, resignation, removal by the Governor, or otherwise, shall be 
filled by appointment by the Governor, which appointment shall be good 
until tne close of the next session of the Senate, unless the vacancy is 
sooner filled as in the first section provided. 

Seo. 7. There shall be provided for each of said inspectors all instru- 
ments and chemical tests, necessary for the discharge of their duties, under 
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this act, which shall be paid oq the certificate of the inspector, and which 
shall belong to the State. 

Sec. 8. The owner, or agent, of every coal mine, shall make, or cause 
to be made, an accurate map, or plan of the workings of such mine, on a 
scale of one hundred feet to the inch, a true copy of which the said owner 
or agent shall deposit with the inspector for the district, within six months 
after the passage of this act, and another copy of which shall be kept at 
the oflSce of such mine; and the owner, or agent, shall, thereafter, on the 
first of January of each year, file with said inspector a statement and 
plan of the progress of the workings of such mine up to the date thereof, 
which statement or plan shall be so prepared ds to enable the inspector to 
mark the same on the original map or plan herein required to be made. 
In case of refusal on the part of said owner or agent, for two months after 
the time designated, to make and file the map or plan, or the additions 
thereto, or whenever the inspector is satisfied that the map or plan, or the 
additions thereto, are materially inaccurate or imperfect, the inspector is 
authorized to cause an accurate map or plan of the whole of said mine to 
be made at the expense of the owner thereof, the cost of which shall be 
recoverable against the owner in the name of the person or persons making 
said map or plan, which shall be made in duplicate, one copy being delivered 
to the inpector, and the other left in the office of the mine ; but should the 
map or plan which the inspector claimed were inaccurate, be found to be 
correct, then said inspector shall pay for the survey and map or plan, the 
cost of which shall be recoverable against him, as above against the owner. 

Sec. 9. Six months from and after the passage of this act, it shall not 
be lawful for the owner or agents of any coal mine worked by a shaft to 
employ any person to work therein, or to permit any person to work in 
such mine, nnless there are to every seam of coal worked in such mine at 
least two separate outlets, separated by natural strata of not less than 
one hundred feet in breadth, by which shafts or outlets distinct means 
of ingress and egress are always available to the persons employed in the 
mine ; but it shall not be necessary for the two outlets to belong to the 
same mine ; and every shaft opened after the passage of this act shall 
have two such separate outlets within six months after reaching the coal, 
or in caae they are not so pi*ovided within six months, it shall not be law- 
ful for the agent or owner of such mine to permit more than twelve per- 
sons to work therein until such separate openings are provided ; and to 
all other coal mines, whether shafts, slopes or drifts, two such openings 
or outlets shall be provided within twelve months after the passage of 
this act, and every slope or drift opened after the passage of this act 
shall have two such separate openings within twelve months from the 
date of reaching the coal. In case any coal mine has but one shaft, slope 
or drift, for the ingress or egress of the men working therein, and the 
owner thereof does not own suitable surface ground for another opening, 
the owner may select and appropriate any adjoining land for that pur- 
pose, and for approach thereto, and said owner shall be governed in his 
proceedings in appropriating such land by the provisions of the act en- 
titled, '^ An act to provide compensation to the owners of private property 
appropriated to the use of corporations,'^ passed April 30th, 1852, and 
the act amendatory thereto, and such appropriation may be made whether 
the owner of such mine is a corporation or not ; provided, that no land 
shall be appropriated under the provisions of this act until the court is 
satisfied that suitable premises cannot be obtained by contract upon 
reasonable terms. 
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Sec. 10. The owner or agent of every coal mine, whether shafts slope 
or drift, shall provide and maintain within six months ^fter the passage 
of this act, for every such mine, an amount of ventilation of not less than 
one hundred cubic feet per minute, per person employed in such mine, 
or as much more as the inspector may direct, which shall be circulated to 
the face of each and every working place throughout the mine ; and all 
mines generating fbre-damp, shall be kept free of standing gas, and in all 
mines where fire-damp is generated, every working place shall be carefully 
examined every morning, with a safety-lamp, by a competent person, be- 
fore any of the workmen are allowed to enter. 

Sec. 11. The owner or agent of every coal mine, operated by shaft or 
slope, in all cases where the human voice cannot be distinctly heard, shall 
provide and maintain a metal tube from the top to the bottom of such 
shaft or slope, suitably calculated for the free passage of sound therein, 
so that conversations may be held between persons at the bottom and top 
of the shaft or slope, and there shall also be provided an approved safety- 
catch, and a sufficient cover over head, on all cages used for lowering and 
hoisting persons, and in the top of every shaft aw approved safety-gate 
and also an approved safety-spring on the top of every slope, and an ade- 
quate break shall be attached to every drum or machine used for lowering 
or raising persons in all shafts or slopes. 

The provisions of this section shall take effect within six months from 
and atter the passage of this act. 

Sec. 12. Ko owner or agent of any coal mine, operated by a shaft or 
slope, shall place in charge of any engine used for lowering into or hoist- 
ing out of such mine, persons employed therein, any but experienced, 
Competent and sober engineers ; and no engineers in charge of such en- 
gine shall allow any persons* except such as may be deputed for that 
puipose, by the owner or agent, to touch or meddle with it or any part of 
the machinery, and no person shall Interfere or in any way intimidate the 
engineer in the discharge of his duties ; and in no case shall more than 
eiglit men ride on any cage or wagon at one time, and no persons shall 
ride upon a loaded cage or wagon in any shaft or slope. 

Sec. 13. All the safety-lamps used for examining coal mines, or which 
may be used in working any mine, shall be the property of the owner of 
the mine, and shall be under the charge of the agent of such mine, and 
in all mines generating explosive gas, the doors used in assisting or direct- 
ing the ventilation of the mine, shall be so heavy and adjusted, that they 
will shut off on their own accord and cannot stand ojen; and in all such 
mines, the mining boss shall keep a careful watch over the ventilating 
apparatus, and the air- ways, and he shall measure the ventilation at least 
once a week at the inlet and outlet, and also at or near the face of all the 
entries, and all such measurements shall be reported once u month to the 
inspector of the district. 

Sec. 14. No boy under 12 years of age, shall be allowed to work in 
any mine, nor till he can read and write ; and in all cases of miners apply- 
ing for work, it shall be the duty of the agent of such mine to see that 
the provisions of this section are not violated. 

Sec. 15. In case any coal mine does not, in its appliances for the 
safety of the persons working therein, conform to the provisions of this 
act, or the owner or agent disregards the requirements of this act, any 
court of competent jurisdiction may, on application of the inspector of 
the district, by civil action, in the name of the State, enjoin or restrain 
the said owner or agent from working or operating such mine with more 
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than twelve miners at ouce^ until it is made to conform to the provisions 
of this act ; and such remedy shall be cnmnlative, and shall not take the 
place of or affect any other proceedings against such owner or agent, 
authorized by law, for the matter complained of in such action. 

Se(% 16. Any miner, workman, or other person who shall knowingly 
injure or interfere with any safety -lamp, air-course or brattice, or obstruct 
or throw open doors, or disturb any part of the machinery, or disobey 
any order given in carrying out the provisions of this act, or ride upon a 
loaded car jr wagon in a shaft or slope, or do any act whereby the lives 
or health of the persons, or the security of mines and machinery is 
endangered, every such person shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof, shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
fifty dollars, or imprisonment in the county jail not exceeding thirty days, 
or both, at the discretion of court. 

Sec. 17. Whenever written charges of gross neglect of duty or mal- 
feasance in of&ce against any inspector, shall be made and filed with the 
Governor, signed by not less than fifteen coal-miners, or one or more 
operators of mines, together with a bond in the sum of five hundred dol- 
lars, payable to the State, and signed by two or more responsible free- 
holders, and conditioned for the payment of all costs and expenses arising 
from the investigation of such charges, it shall be the duty of the Gov- 
ernor to convene the board of examiners, at such time and place as he 
may deem best, giving ten days notice to the inspector against whom the 
charges may be made, and also to the person whose name appears first in 
the charges } and said board, when so convened, shall summon any wit- 
nesses desired by either party, and examine them, on oath or affirmation, 
which may be administered by any member of the board, and depositions 
may be read on such examination, as in other cases ; and the board shall 
examine fully into the truth of such charges, and report the result of 
their investigations to the Governor; and if their report shows that such 
inspector has grossly neglected his duties, or is incompetent, or has been 
guilty of malfeasance in office, it shall be the duty of the Governor forth- 
with to remove such inspector and appoint a successor, and said board 
shall award the costs and expenses of such investigation against the 
inspector or the persons signing said bond, according to their finding 
against said inspectors, or in his favor. 

Sec. 18. This act shall be in force and take effect from and after its 
passage. 
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PART IV. 



THE TESTIMONY 

TAKEN AT THE SEVERAL MINES, IN REPLY TO 
INTERROGATORIES. 
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THE TESTIMONY. 



HOOD MINE, NEAE YOUNGSTOWN. 
Owners' Names, Arins, Wick & Co. 

July 18th, 1871. — W, D, William8f Saperintendent, being duly sworn, deposeth and 
says, in reply to interrogations : £ am saperintendent of these mines, and have held 
that postion for seven months. I advanced to it from being a miner ; was snch for 35 
years ; am 46 years old ; commenced mining when a little older than six years. I was 
bom in Wales. 

This mine was opened July, 1869. We now mine 100 tons a day. It took ten months 
to sink the slope. The coal is called Briar Hill coal. It is bituminous. About fifty men 
are employed, of whom about twelve are laborers. Inside laborers get $2.25 per day ; 
outside, $1.75. Miners get, on an average, $1.05 per ton coal, equal to 4 cts. per bushel. 
The lowest price paid is 90 cts., the highest, $1.10. 

We have to pump the water, and, as you saw, we de not get the mines very dry. Wa- 
ter accumulates so as to make it rather wet under foot. We mine 108 feet below the 
surface, perpendicular. Ventilation is satisfactorily provided by a furnace and an air- 
shaft. No lives have been lost in these mines, nor has anybody been maimed. Slopes 
are less dangerous than shafts, so far as danger from fire in buildings overhead is con- 
cerned ; and second openings should be earlier provided in shafts, as perpendicular air 
columns move less readily than slanting. 

The orders of the proprietors to me are, to carry everything on in safety and order. 
They leave everything to me, and hold me responsible. 

We have no chemists nor other scientific men about the premises. The bosses, as my- 
self, for instance, have been promoted from the ranks of the miners. Surveyors come to 
measure and plat mines, also to seo that the boundaries between owners are maintained. 
In my opinion, a practiced, experienced miner is the best person possible to superintend 
a mine. A board of examiners for mining bosses would be useful, and they should be 
required to prove practical knowledge and fitness for the position. 

Our mines were in operation twenty-two months before two openings for ventilation 
were provided. The loss of time to the hands by bad ventilation is hard to determine. 
Some men can stand foul air longer than others ; and the air is not everywhere the same 
in the mines. Men going in in the morning would exhaust the good air, and then they 
have to quit. The pecuniary loss, I should judge, is about equal between the miners and 
the company. 

I believe that laws can be passed to protect the miner, by securing him good air that 

is moving in a regular current ; also in guarding against accidents by the caving in of 

the roof, and by having double means of escape in case of accidents, as, for instance, by 

holding miners responsible for securely propping the roof. The employers should be 

required to furnish timber four to five inches thick (solid). In shafts, safety catches 

should be provided by employers. Both at shafts and slopes there should be efficacious 

signals. 

W. D. Williams. 
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VIENNA SHAFT MINES, NEAR YOUNGSTOWN, MAHONING VALLEY. 

4 

July 19th, 1871. — John Whelatij being duly sworn, deposeth and says, in reply to inter- 
rogations : I am a miner by profession, and am now engaged in checking weights of 
coal in the mines called Tienna Shaft Mines, being employed by the lessors to the Vienna 
Shaft Mine Company, and half my expenses being paid by the miners. I am a natire of 
this country, but my parents were Irish ; and my father was a miner for sixty years. I 
have been a miner about twelve years. 

The Vienna Shaft mine commenced about a year ago to dig and ship coal. It took 
them about two years to get started. They mine now on an average 130 tons per day. 
The probability is that they will increase the amount, and they have a capacity to mine 
400 tons a day. It is bituminous coal, of the Briar Hill order. About seventy-two men 
are employed, of whom sixty-three are miners. The men do not sharpen their own tools, 
there being a blacksmith. The miners pay 50 cents a month for the blacksmithing. 
Miners get from 70 to 80 cents per ton for mining, and they can mine, according to the 
thickness, from two to three tons a day, the thickest vein allowing them to mine the 
most. Outside laborers get $1.75 per day ; inside laborers get $2.25. Miners pay all their 
own expenses, such as powder, lamps, picks and shovels. 'The mules in the mines are at 
the expense of the company. 

The shaft is 120 feet down, perpendicular. The engine is of sufficient capacity to pump 
the water out satisfactorily. There is but one outlet now, and that is by way of the 
shaft and a hoisting apparatus, where rope is used. There are no safety-catches ; in my 
opinion, they should be provided ; it would be an equal benefit to miners and operators. 
The ventilation is not satisfactory ; the difficulty is increasing. The remedy is another 
opening, with a furnace in the proper place in the mines, so as to create a current of air. 
No lives have been lost in these mines ; one man had his arm broken while the shaft was 
being sunk. An accident, by fire, came near occurring some two weeks ago ; had it not 
been put out, it would have been serious, and the miners would have lost their lives. 
There would have been another Avondale disaster. The shops and engine-room being 
once on fire, the engineer could not maintain his position, and the miners could not get 
out. The smoke would descend, and the miners would have sufibcated. Slopes are less 
dangerous than shafts. Slopes are no advantage as to ventilation. There is a mining 
boss, under whose care the mines are managed. The officevs at the offices in Youngstown 
and the proprietors are not much about the mines. They do not go under the ground, or 
at least very seldom. The Superintendent, who is one of the proprietors, comes once a 
week, but does not go into the mines. No scientific man, like a chemist or geologist, is 
among the officers. The mining boss was formerly a miner. A board of examiners 
should be established to examine mining bosses carefully as to their technical qualifica- 
tions, and none but competent men should be appointed. The proprietors should be 
responsible for the bosses they employ. In my opinion, the owners would be more 
cautious in the employment of men, if they were responsible for all their employes, and 
I think, also, it would contribute to greater security for all. 

Boys should be prohibited by law firom being employed in mines until they have 
arrived at the age of 13 years, and can read and write. 

John Whalen. 
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ElUu Evans and Bichard Ashnum, both practical miners at these mines, being dnly sworn 
and haying the foregoing read to them, approTC the same. 

Witnesses : His 

Bichard X Ashman. 
> mark. 

His 

ElIAS X EVAKS. 

mark. 
The ChmnUssiouera, 



MAHONING VALLEY. 

July 19th. — JVtcZ BanJciUf miner at Chenango Coal Company's mines, being duly sworn, 
deposeth and says : I have been a miner six years, and have worked at these mines four 
years. The miners are paid by the ton, the highest price being, so far as I know, $1.25, 
and the lowest 85c. A man can make three dollars a day. The wages paid are gauged 
by the £Ebcilities to mine, the men working in the thickest vein getting, as a general rule, 
the lowest per cent, per ton. The bank boss fixes the price, with the miner's consent. 

Where I am working the air in the mine is very good. The manager of the mine is 
very diligent in seeing that good air is provided. There are two outlets, by one of which 
the miners could escape if the other was closed. The mine being a slope, there is less 
danger from accidents from fire in the shops. 

I think there should be a law passed compelling owners to provide good ventilation. 
I also think that there should be inspectors, who should be directed to examine the mines 
and all about them, at regular intervals, and also on call. I think the State should pay 
the inspectors from the State treasury. Miners should be held responsible for neglect of 
duties in roofing and other things, or for disobeying any orders by which the lives of 
others are endangered. I believe that if the companies or owners were liable for the 
negligence of their employes, it would make them more careful in their appointments. I 
I think that requiring a previous examination of bank bosses by a competent board 
would be very useful. 

The dangers of miners consist of being worked in bad air, badly supported roofs, want 
of x>recaution in using powder, and in not having proper outlets in case of fire in the 
shops, or the slope or shaft being cut off. 

I think the miners and owners should give each other mutual notice of an intention to 
quit work, or to discharge hands respectively, and that before a strike efforts at concilia- 
tion, by a free exchange of views about grievances, should be made. 

Nbal Bankin. 

July 2l8t. — John MoseSy being duly sworn, deposeth and says, in reply to interrogatories : 
I am superintendent of the mines of the Chenango Coal Company, in Hubbard township, 
Trumbull co., Ohio. I have been this for about two and a half years at these mines. I 
have been a manager of mines for fifteen years, and a practical miner for forty years. 
I W3« born in Scotland, and have been in this country about twenty-four years. I mined 
coal in Scotland from my eighth to my twenty-fourth year. 

The Chenango Company own the land in fee. They own coal leases outside of the 160 
acres of which they have the fee. 

These mines have been worked about five years, and near 400,000 tons of coal have been 
taken out. We mine, on im average, 250 tons a day, counting every day. The vein varies 
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from 2 to 6 feet in thickness. We have no trouble now with the water. The lowest coal 
found by us is 180 feet below the mouth of the slope. We pay 70 cts. per ton for the 
coal we lease. We have had no strike among our miners, and fear none ; because we 
treat our miners right, and give them a good chance to earn full wages. Strikes are 
caused by faults in both parties, but, as a general thing, the miners are most to blame. 
I believe that our men are members of a Miners' Union, but have no positive knowledge. 
I am not a member, and do not think it proper for a superintendent to be a member. I 
have reasons for believing the Union to be a more or less secret society. 

In my opinion, boards of examination into the qualifications of Bank bosses or Super- 
intendents are, perhaps, in themselves proper ; but I do not see why such a requisition 
should be any more imposed on coal operators than on other employments. I believe 
that so far as coal mining is a special business, with peculiar disabilities, that laws should 
be passed regulating such peculiarities — as, for instance: requiring, under penalties, 
special provision for ventilation, double or treble outlets in case of accidents, and other 
similar special precautions. There should be safety-catches and covers over head in 
shafts, or better still, if there were also good substantial stairways. 

No man should be employed as Bank boss or Manager, who has not practical knowl- 
edge. To have scientific knowledge besides would be no disadvantage ; on the contrary, 
a benefit. Boys should not be employed in mines until they have a good common school 
education, and none in any way under ten years. 

No persons have lost their lives in these mines since I have been employed in them. 
We employ, on an average, 108 miners, and about 28 boys that mine also. The miners 
do nothing but mining, all the other expense \b borne by the company ; such as the mules 
in the mines and outside, the 'engine, pumping, etc. The miners pay for their own oil. 

We have no explosive gases, but are occasionally troubled by black-damp caused by 
the decomposition of minerals, the explosion of powder, the decomposition of the wood 
in mines, the smoke of the lamps and the air exhaustion going on by the breathing of the 
persons and animals employed in mines. 

I know of no mines personally which have explosive gases, but where there are explo- 
sive gases special attention to ventilation must be had or great destruction of life will be 
the result. All mines generate, to a greater or less extent, choke damp or carbonic 
acid gas. 

I have five trap doors on the main and side entries, attended by boys, who open or shut 
them as men go in and out. I have in use altogether 20 trap doors, 15 being on side en- 
tries. I produce ventilation by exhaust-steam, which heats the air and causes rarefac- 
tion. There are two special No. 6 Cameron steam pumps at the bottom of the up cast 
shaft. The air is received at the entrance of the slope, and is divided into two separate 
currents, one of which (the weaker) supplies 30 miners, the other (the stronger) current 
supplies the balance of the miners, and, after traversing the whole mines, are discharged 
into the open air. The currents of air are governed or directed by the trap doors. I 
design and in practice do break through the pillar, from one room to another, every ten 
yards, so as to direct the air currents along the wall faces of the working places. 

John Moses. 



BROOKFIELD COAl, COMPANY. 

Julj 21st, 1871. — John Janes j being duly sworn, deposeth and says, in reply to interro- 
gatories : I am Superintendent of the Brookfield Coal Mines. I am here now 8f years. 
The owners of the mine are Westerman, Buell &. McKinney ; they are also the operators. 
We mine about 300 tons a day, and we exceeded that during the labt three months. Our 
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vein is from 2i to 4 feet thick. Our mine is more expensive on account of the large 
amount of powder we have to use. There have been accidents at this mine. Two boys 
got killed here and one man. One of the boys was killed by the falling of the roof; the 
other boy was killed on the slope, coming out, and getting under the cars. The man was 
killed by the cars being shoved over the brink of the slope, the chain not being attached. 
The killed man was one of the negligent men in shoving. There were nine (9) men in 
all, and they were every one more or less hurt. The eight are again to work. We em- 
ploy 120 miners, and about 20 or 25 outside. Hurts of various kinds occur in the mines, 
but not seriously beyond the accidents already stated. 

Our ventilation is very good. We have three aic shafts besides the slope opening. 
The ventilation is created by a steam engine, with two boilers below, 26 by 23 feet. They 
consume about 3 tons of coal, creating a very great upcast current of heated air. 

The miners pay for powder and oil for lamps. The hauling for the miners is done by 
the company on its expense. The miners are allowed 10 cent>s per day for the oil. 

The safety of the miners as to egress in case of accident is good. 

About a mining law, I have to say, that no law could improve my management of the 
mines as to ventilation or safety. I do all that such a law would require. 

In my opinion, inspectors should be appointed if there are mines neglected. Onr mine 
is properly attended to without any inspectors. 

I believe that most strikes could be avoided if both parties were required to submit 
their complaints to boards of conciliation, before going to extremes. 

Boys are employed in these mines to the number of 25 or 30. Some of them cannot 

read nor write. The necessities of parents brings this about, whe need their earnings to 

support their respective families. If possible, no boy under 12 years should be employed, 

unless they have received an education. 

John Jones. 



BROOKFIELD MINES. 

July 21st. — Even J. Evans, being duly sworn, deposeth and says, in reply to interroga- 
tories : I am employed as a miner, and have been for 20 years, at these and other mines ; 
I have been here for 6 years. I have not thought particularly of any laws needed for the 
protection of the miners. I think the owner should be required by statute to provide 
proper ventilation and more than one out-let. I believe that proper care should be taken 
in guarding the lives of miners passing to and fro in their work, so that they are not run 
against by teams; and especially at the slopes, so that no one goes down or up while cars 
are passing up or down. Boys and men ought to be prohibited from riding on loaded cars 
coming up the slope. I have reason to believe that there is a miner's union in this neigh- 
borhood ; I am not a member. I have worked at mines where the air is bad. Kegular 
visits of inspectors would do good. Men working in bad air are discontented, and, of 
course, easily induced to strike. We are paid regularly each month. know of no losses 
of wages by failures of owners. There is no company store at these mines. I receive my 
wages in full ; they are paid at the office by a clerk. 

E. J. Evans. 

July 22d. — David Owens, being duly sworn, deposeth and says : I am a miner at Hood 
mines, and have been there since February, 1870. I have mined coal and iron ore, also 
lead and copper in this country about 15 years, and had mined in the old country 6 or 7 
years previous. I am 41 years old. I was present at the taking of the testimony of 
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Williams^ oar Superintendent or Bank boss^ and corroborate the same. As to company 
stores, my opinion is that .things are better without them ; I mean such stores as those, 
-where a pressure is exercised upon the miner to make him deal there. The prices at the 
store of these mines are from 5 to 10 per cent, higher than elsewhere. Such is the general 
opinion. 

I do not beliere that the passage of a mining law, unsupported by mining inspectors, 
would do any good. Inspectors are necessary to its proper enforcement. They should 
be appointed after consulting both the owners and the miners, and upon proof of quali- 
fication. 

The cause of strikes is, in my opinion, in a nut-shell ; it originates, as a general thing, 
from inaccurate weighing, by which the miners suffer and believe themselves defrauded ; 
also, from reduction of wages, suddenly made and without consulting the miners— when, 
for instance, a reduction is made when the coal market has not, in our opinion, had a 
corresponding fall. Strikes also occur when miners ask a higher compensation, believing 
it to be just to them, and are refused. Mutual explanations and efforts at conciliation 
would avoid nearly all strikes. I believe that miners and operators should come to an 
understanding, that they will mutually consult each other, before changing rates of com- 
pensation, and that differences shall be settled by boards of arbitration. I have read 
the proposed mining law of last winter, and approve the same with a few amendments, 
such, for instance, as providing a penalty on miners for not securing their props well. 
The dangers of this mining district lie in want of egr«s8 in shafts, and in imperfect 
ventilation. Men should not be allowed to ride on the chains before going up, ahead of 
loaded cars, nor to enter an empty car going down, before the same is shoved over the 
brink of the slope. 

David Owens. 

July 22d. — Jos. R. Browrij being duly sworn, deposeth and says : I am the President of 
the Mahoning Coal Company ; their mines are situated in Hubbard and Brookfield town- 
ships, Trumbull eounty. We mine about 80,000 tons of coal a year. We employ in all 
our mines about 250 men on an average, and sometimes have 300 or over. 

I read over the mining law proposed last winter and do not think well of it. I do not 
think that it would benefit either the miners or the operators. I am satisfied that there 
is as little loss of life and limb in mines as in other occupations. X^e owners, or operat- 
ors, are interested in having things right in their mines. If legislation is justifiable in 
this matter, it is also in reference to fstims and work-shops generally. The miner is free 
and can protect himself; for he can engage in mining or not, as the condition of the mine 
may be good or bad, or as it may be safe or dangerous to him. The risks and interests of 
the respective parties, whether employee or employer, is the best guarantee that things 
are done right and safe ; for they will, respectively, insist upon things to be as fia.vorable 
as possible to each, and they have each means of enforcing their side of the question. 
The mining law will, in my opinion, do more harm than good. It will require specific 
things to be done, when a general readiness to have all the tested improvements is the 
thing needed. I have been engaged as an owner and operator for 20 to 25 years. Our 
mines are in such a condition that the law would not make us incur any additional ex- 
pense ; hence my pecuniary interests are not involved in this question. My convictions 
are based upon the belief, that it is unwise and improper to subject the whole State to 
expenses for such a special matter, when, in my opinion, it is sure to do no good to any- 
body. I have been in our mines, and know that their ventilation is right, and we will 
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be glad to have them examined by yon. It is the interest of each owner and operator to 
have his mine in the best possible condition. 

I think it to be wrong to have children in the mines, but why make a law prohibiting 
children especially in mines f I am in favor ox compelling children to go to school at 
proper ages, but I want it for the whole State. 

We have had strikes in our mines. They arose because our miners believed that they 
should have higher wages, which we refused. Again, they originated by the owners 
wanting to reduce prices, which the miners opposed. 

In my opinion, mutual agreements by both miners and owners or operators, to consult 
each other before attempting changes in compensation, and also to make efforts at recon- 
ciling differences, would be a preventive, but not an entire cure. The owners are few, 
and would adhere to their agreements much easier than the miners, for among them 
would be persons hard to control. The owners and operators will readily co-operate, 
however, in such a movement, and sincerely work with it. The committees of arbitra- 
tion should be fair-minded men. I do not, on first thought, think that penal statutes 
requiring such conmiittees of conciliation, would work well. 

In my opinion, owners and operators should be held responsible for injury to life, limb 

or health, on proof of negligence on their part. 

J. H. Brown. 

July 22, 1871. — A. B, Cornell, being duly sworn, deposes and says : I am secretary 
and treasurer and general agent of the Mahoning Coal Company, and have been abont 
eight years. I have heard the testimony of Mr. Brown, and in the main agree with it. 

In regard to the liability of owners, I do not deem myself specially qualified to judge. 
It is a legal question, and should be worked out on principles of justice, after a full ju- 
dicial investigation. 

As to the proposed law, I regard it as an unnecessary and unwarranted interference 
with the business of coal mining, for selecting it as a special object of legislation, and 
for interfering with matters which will better be secured by the natural social laws. I 
look upon it as an attempt to use legislation for giving one party in interest an undue 
advantage. The originators of the law had, in my opinion, mistaken views upon the 
relations of the persons involved, to each other, and of the natural effect of the social 
relations. It is counter to the spirit of our institutions, to seek to accomplish by legis- 
lation what can as w^ be accomplished without it. 

As to strikes, I am satisfied that the long strikes in our mines in 1869 originated 
through outside interference, whose object wasiio effect results outside of us. We were 
willing to pay old prices, while others were for reducing them ; and our miners quit so 
as to make the strike general. Those of our men that wanted to continue work were 
overborne by restless spirits, who had nothing to lose, and were unsettled in their affairs. 

So far as my experience and acquaintance go, the owners and operators are willing 
and anxious to adopt any and all suggestions for securing the safety, comfort and stabil- 
ity of miners, but, doubtless, they would object to be compelled to adopt them by law. 
They are against being meddled with in their business, and, while ready to listen to ad- 
vice and better information, they object to interference by authority. 

A. B. Cornell. 

E. J, Emns, recalled, says further : I am of the opinion that a board of arbitration 
would be beneficial to both miners and operators. We miners have made propositiona 
to meet operators so as to consult with each other and endeavor to reconcile differences, 
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but have not met with any response. We invited the operators to meet us at a town 

meeting of representatives from each mine, and they failed to attend. 

I wish to say, that the regulation about going up and down slopes by miners would 

work hardship, if miners were prohibited from going out and in during the day. Some 

way of exit from and entrance to the mines, independent of the slopes, or along the 

sides of them, should be provided. 

E. J. Evans. 

July 22. — William Powers, being duly sworn, depoeeth and says : I am part owner of 
several coal mines ^hich are held by partnership, and we partners all help in doing the 
business. Our mines are situated in the tovmship of Youngstown. In one, we enter by 
way of Coitsville township, but come out in Youngstown. We mine with about 70 or 
75 men in one of our mines, and in another about 35. We mine about 50,000 tons of 
coal. In what is called Powers' Coal Company, we mine about 125 tons per day. 

In our mines no lives were ever lost, to my knowledge, except our boss, who was 
killed by a powder explosion, which happened in consequence of a *' hanging " charge of 
powder. We know no one to blame for this, I cannot say that I have read the mining 
law proposed last winter. I read the bills as drafted, but do not know which was finally 
accepted as a proposition. The bill struck me unfavorably. I objected to the clauses 
about second openings, etc., because it might compel ovmers to have a second opening 
beiore they were far enough advanced in their mining to determine where to put it. I 
opposed, also, the clause by which the inspectors, on the application of fifteen meu, have 
either to shut up the mine, or be reports to the Governor for removal. I do not think 
it right that fifteen men can have an officer come on my premises. If the fifteen men 
are dissatisfied, let them leave my mine. I have also an objection to the clause that re- 
quires safety-lamps, for I have never seen the propriety of any such requirement in this 
State. I know of no explosive gases in our mines. Neither do I see any propriety in 
requiring speaking tubes, as our mines are shallow, and most of them are worked by 
slopes. I want such things done by voluntary action and by mutual promptings, and 
not be compelled by law. I object to any legislation on the subject of mines, as I be- 
lieve that it is for the interest of both parties to harmonize, and that they must do it 
without legislation. 

William Powers. 



MUSKINGUM VALLEY. 

J virr 26,— William D. ArteTj being duly sworn, deposeth and says; I am a miner in 
Henry Jones' mine, near McLung's Station, and have been employed there about ten 
months. I had been a miner for 19 years previous. I did not see the bill proposed last 
winter on the subject of mining. I am in favor of the appointment of inspectors of 
mines by the State, whose duty it shall be to visit mines and to see to the comforts and 
safet}'' of the miners. I am also in favor of a law compelling owners to secure thorough 
ventilation in their mines. I think that owners and operators of mines should be re- 
quired by law to provide double outlets for the escape of miners, in case of accidents. 

No accidents have occurred at Mr. Jones' mines. We have had one strike ; the miners 
struck to keep wages up to old rates, viz., 3i cents per bushel. We now receive 3 cents. 
There is no Miner's Union in this neighborhood. Our miners are chiefly Americans. I 
am a native of America, and am 29 years old. I am in favor of a law prohibiting the 
employment of boys under 12 years of age. I am decidedly of the opinion that it would 
be proper for the miners to give the owners, or n#e versa, the owners to give the miners 
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at least tea days' notice of any contemplated rise or fall in wages. I believe it would be 
a good tiling to require both parties in interest to submit any difference as to wages or 
other conditions to a board of conciliation, before resorting to a strike or a discbarge of 
miners. 

I am in favor of a law requiring owners or operators to appoint no bank bosses or su- 
perintendents that are not examined before a competent board, and have proven their 
capacity for thie position. Our mines are situated in Harrison township, Perry county, 
on the C. & Muskingum Valley R. R. The mine is one of the leading ones in this town- 
ship ; it ships now about 1,000 bushels per day — in winter double that. 

William D. Arteh. . 

July 27th. — Andrew Af, McLiny being duly sworn, says : I am a miner in the Straights- 
ville Mining Company's mines, near New Straitsville, Perry county, Ohio ; have been 
such for about eight months. I mined in other mines in this State before engaging here^ 
such as iu the Hocking and Coshocton mines, also in Pennsylvania for seventeen years. 
I am a native of America ; am 35 years old ; commenced mining in my sixteenth year. 

I saw the bill that was before the Legislature last winter, and approve the same in 
genei-al. I believe that inspectors, who would regularly visit and examine mines, woul4 
be useful. I think, that requiring mining bosses to be examined as to fitness and capa- 
city, before appointment, would be a decided improvement.' The practice of putting 
relatives in charge of mines, merely because they are relatives, should be prohibited ; it 
works wrong. I am of the opinion that both miners and owners, or operators, should 
be required to give mutual notice, of at least fifteen days, of any contemplated change 
in wages or other subsisting relations. It should also be enacted, that both parties shall 
submit their differences to boards of conciliation, before proceeding to extreme measures. 
We have such an agreement now, as between employers and employes, and it works welL 
There should be a prohibition against employing boys in mines, until they are 18 years. 

Laws should be passed requiring owners or operators to supply proper ventilation, and 
also double outlets. Owners should be held liable for injuries caused by their own neg- 
ligence; but for that of their employee, the employes should be liable for their own 
negligence. 

A miner working diligently and skilfully can make, at present price, $4 per day ; they 
average about $2. The falling off is caused by a lack of transportation on the railrof^. 
There have been no accidents at this mine, nor any loss of health in consequence of work- 
ing therein. The air is good, as the mine is high, and there are several openings. There 
is a good circulation of air. The ventilation is not equally good throughout the mine | 
it is worst iu the spring, and best in winter. 

There is a Miner's Union here ; it is a secret society. I am a member. By secret, I 
mean that none are admitted except members, or visitors who are voted the privilege. 

I think the State should pay the inspectors, as, in my opinion, the State owes its citi-r 
zens protection. 

A. M. McLiN. 

I have heard the foregoing, and agred with it. I am a miner, and have been for years. 

Jaboss Chanky. 

July 27th.— J. H, Bridge, being duly sworn : I am the bank 1>068 of the mines, near 
New Staitsville, in Perry county, owned by the Straitsville Mining Company. J. D. 
Martin is President ; J. D. Clark, Superintendent. I commenced as boss about sevea 

0— Mining. 
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months ago. I was a coal miner before for about eighteen years, both in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. We now employ 54 hands, all miners ; we have, besides, some five ontside 
laborers, also a blacksmith and teamster. We mine about 6,000 bushels a day ; could 
mine 12,000, but transportation is not in full supply, and the demand in market is slack. 
The mines have complete ventilation and several openings, so that our miners are com- 
fortabh) and safe. We employ <me boy, who works with his father ; he is about 14 years 
old. I think that employing boys under 12 years inside of the mines should be prohib- 
ited, except for light work, such as teaming, etc. 

I saw and read the bill that was before the Legislature last winter, and approve its 
provisions. I am not now a member of the Miner's Union ; have ceased to be such since 
I am boss, believing it incompatible with my present position. 

J, H. Bridge. 



July 27th. — Bohert FearBon, being duly sworn, says : I am a miner in the mines of the 
so-called Troy Company, and have been so employed for seven months. I had been a 
miner about nine years before, in this State. I am a native of £ngland ; never mined 
there. My father was a miner. A man can mine one hundred bushels a day, if working 
» skillfully and industriously. We do not make this now, because the company does not 
need it. The amount needed is equally divided among the miners. This is done by an 
understanding among all parties interested. We are told, that there is both lack of roll- 
lag stock on the part of the railroad, as well as a small demand for coal in the coal 
market. 

I saw and read the mining bill before the General Assembly last winter, and though 
not remembering all its special provisions, am in favor of the same. 

I believe, that in case of any accident at a mine, the officer or employe having charge 
thereof should be punished, and the owner lie liable for appointing incompetent persons. 
I think, that both miners and owners, or operators, should give each other at least fifteen 
days' notice of any contemplated change in wages, or other subsisting conditions, and 
that there should be a penalty attached to any failure to do so. I would favor even an 
imprisonment, as a punishment. I think that boards of conciliation, properly organized, 
would do good in preventing strikes. 

The ventilation in our mine is bad ; they are proposing to improve it. I hold that boys 
^ould be at least twelve years old, before being allowed to go into coal mines. 

There is an understanding betWeeA the miners and owners, that no more men shall bo 
employed than the number to whom they can give sufficient work. As long as the men 
now employed are not fully employed, no new men are to be brought in. Miners are too 
willing to work in the face of danger ; their occupation is dangerous, and they l>ecome 
more careless than common men. I believe that reasons for caution in letting men work 
at dangerous places, should exist as against the owners or operators ; in other words, their 
caution should be excited, so as to come in aid of that of the miner ; for there is not 
snffieient in the miner too keep him out of harm's way. I am a member of the Miners 
Union. 

Robert Pearson. 

We, the undersigned, miners in the above mines, have heard the foregoing testimony, 
and, being duly sworn, approve the same. 

John D. Phillips, 
Patrick McElroy. 
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R, Youart, being da]y sworn, says : I am snperinteDclent of the so-called Troy mine. 
It is now opened for about balf a year, work being commenced about nine months ago. 
I read, at the time, the bill bef^e the last Legislature, and think it a good law in the 
main. I have heard the testimony jn^t given by the miners present, and I have little to 
except to their statements. It is proper to say, however, that measures are in progress 
by which the ventilation will be perfect. I am not pecuniarily interested in this com- 
pany ; I am on salary. I have never been a miner. There is no bank boss, and I go into 
the mines and see to things myself. 

I do not wish to assert that there is favoritism in the distribution of cars, by those in 
control over the railroad, but things have looked that way for some time. I shall be in 
a better condition to judge definitely, after a few weeks. I would not be in favor of em- 
ploying boys under twelve years to work about mines ; but miners, as they dig by the 
bushel, may have boys to aid them in their work, and I do not see what right we have 
to object. The General Assembly ought to act in this matter. 

R. YouART, Superintendent . 

July 27th. — G, A. jyUlegef being duly sworn, deposeth and says : I am mine superin- 
tendent of the mines of the Lancaster & Straitsville Coal Company, situated near Straits- 
viUe, Perry county, Ohio. I have been engaged as such about three quarters of a year. I 
was formerly employed in coal mines in Hanover, in Germany. I attended the mining 
school, called Berg Schule in German, at Clausthal, in that State, and also the Potytechnical 
school at the city of Hanover. I have been in this country fifteen years. In my State, 
no man can be placed in charge of mines unless he has attended one or both of the 
schools above named, and has passed a close examination as to capacity, before a board 
of the school directors aforesaid. He won't be admitted to those schools, who has not 
worked in mines six months previous as a practical miner. The subjects of study are 
geology, mineralogy, chemistry, especially experimental chemistry, surveying, mapping 
from notes, mine book-keeping, and every week two days perform practical mine work, 
to attend two months to the blacksmith shop, to learn shafting and timbering of shaft- 
ing, drawing, etc. There were eight professors at Clausthal, and twenty-two at the 
Polytechnic. I have my diploma from Clausthal. It takes three years to graduate. The 
schooling is free ; each student pays for his own board. The two days nianual labor we 
perform gratis. We had liberty to overwork, and make something towards our board, 
etc. The shafts we were worked in were two hundred and fifty feet under ground. I 
worked ^n slopes and shafts after graduating. 

The law' of Hanover requires air openings as soon as 400 feet are mined, and the air 
must be maintained in circulation ; no carbonic nor explosive gas is allowed to remain in 
a mine. There are inspectors (bergmeisters) proTided by law, who are required to visit 
every mine in their circuit once a month. 

I saw and read the bill before the Legislature last winter, and I am in favor of the 
passage of such a law. The provisions of the bill are sure in the end to be beneficial to 
the mine-owners and operators, as well as to the miners. Mining is a special business, 
different from other occupations, and requires, for safety, special laws, and of course 
this will inure to the pecuniary interests of the proprietors. 

I also believe that a mining school should be provided, in which persons may be thor- 
oughly educated, who are to take charge of mines. Great expenses are now incurred by 
owners and operators in Ohio, because their mines are in charge of persons having no 
scientific education. 

Bad ventilation sours the temper of miners and predisposes them to strikes. 
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III HanoTor no boys under 15 years are admitted to mine work, and sucb a probibiiion 
should be enacts in Ohio. 

A miner in Germany will mine 100 to 125 bushels per day. They are i>aid one thaler 
for 100 bushels— f cent per bushel. That was in 1856. The wages are higher now. 

George A. Willigk. 

July 28th. — John Coakleift being duly sworn, says : I am a miner in Peter Hayden's 
mines, in Green township, Hocking county, Ohio. I have worked in his employ about 
seven years. I have been a miner for twenty-five years in Ohio. Mr. Hayden's mines in 
this township have been worked about six years. I read the bill before the General 
Assembly last winter, but did not carefully examine its provisions. I am in favor of com- 
pelling owners to secure good ventilation. The mine in which we are now working has 
not good ventilation ; the purpose is to drive through the hill, and then ventilation will 
be as good as in other mines. I think the State should appoint mine inspectors, who 
should visit mines regularly ; they should be paid from the treasury, as the miner has 
much to contend with any way. I believe it would be proper to require owners or 
operators, and miners, under proper penalties, to give each other, respectively, notice of 
any contemplated change in wages or other conditions. I think that if miners and 
owners or operators would agree, subject to certain forfeitures, to submit any differences 
to boards of conciliation before proceeding to extremities of strikes or di^chai'ges, it 
would prevent most strikes and contentions. 

Owners and operators should be made liable by law for ir juries to life or limb or 
health, that ensue from their own neglect or that of their ofiQcers and employes. Each 
miner should be liable for his own neglect. 

I am in favor of a law prohibiting boys from being employed in mines under fifteen 
years of age. The owners or operators should be compelled to provide double outlets for 
escape in case of accidents. Ther^ is a miner's union here, and I am a member. 

Strikes have occurred here ; there was one last fall. The owners would not give us as 
much wages as we considered fair. The price demanded by us was 4 cents. We ob- 
tained the first price we asked — 3^ cents — ^without a strike. The four cents we did not 
obtain, and now get three cents per bushel, which is the old price that existed before 

the strike. I am still satisfied that the strike was right. 

John Coaklby. 

We, the undersigned, miners in the above mine, having heard the foregoing testimony, 

approve of the same. 

Reuel McLain, 

Michael O'Brien. 

July 28th. — ElUha Chesherj being duly sworn, says : I am bank boss of Mr. Hayden's 
mines in Green townsliip, Hocking county, Ohio, and have been for two years — ever 
since the last mine was opened. I was a miner for five years previous to that at this 
mine. We mine from 4,000 to 5,000 bushels per day. We have never had a man hurt 
seriously for the last two years. Hu was injured by his ov^n neglect. We are working 
now about forty men, and in winter we employ some eighty to ninety men. Our coal 
goes chiefly to Columbus. 

Strikes have, in this neighborhood, been rather injurious than beneficial to the miners. 
Efforts at conciliation would prevent most strikes ; it ought to, any way, among reason- 
able men. I paid but little attention to the proposed law of last winter. I have listened 
to Mr. Coakley's testimony, and do not find any serious fault with it ; in fact, I approve 

most of it. 

Elisha Chsshbr. 
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July 28th, — Joseph Hemingxcay, being duly swom, eays : I am Superiutendent for Mr. 
Thadeus Longstredt, and have been in that position for three years and a half— ever since 
the mine has been in operation. Before that period I was a miner in this neighborhood 
for about two years, and previous to that in Pittsburgh, N.>va Scotia, and originally in 
England. I am nearly 29 years of age ; began mining when 11 years old ; was about 
mines from my fifth year ; my father was a superintendent of mines in England for 
thirty years. I never went to a mining school, but attended meetings that were got up 
for mutual exchange of information on the subject of mining. 

I map our mine, as shown to you. I lay off the mine by compass, and map the prog- 
ress of the coal excavated, as required by regular mining engineering. I keep myself 
informed of the publications that give the latest information on mining, including the 
best books on the subject. My father instructed me as a youth already in the rudiments 
of the mining business, and he continued it with me until I left England. 

My system of mining is to take out ail the coal. It is called in England the *' Pillar 
System^ The chief difference between it and the common systems is, that we work 
wider rooms, say 3.5 feet wide, and take up two separate tracks, leaving 12 foot pillars, 
which we afterwards take out, with cross-cuts every 70 to 100 feet. We obtain better 
ventilation, and work with equal safety for the miner. These cross-cuts save a great deal 
of space to be run over by the horses or mules. 

I have not seen the bill that was before the last Legislature. I am in favor of a law 
requiring examinations as to fitness and capacity as precondition to any appointment of 
superintendents or mining bosses. I believe that the State should establish a mining 
school. I think that inspectors should be appointed by the State, who should be charged 
with visiting the mines periodically, I do so, because there are special dangers con- 
nected with mining, whicli require peculiar provisions. I think inspectors should be paid 
from the State Treasury. I favor the appointment of inspectors, because it would bring 
about an interchange of information, make owners and operators more careful in the pro- 
tection to life, limb and general health of miners, and improve the economy of mining 
operations generally, just as special examinations for captains of ships, and inspections 
of ships, contribute to the general safety and welfare. 

Strikes are the result of sudden dissatisfaction, and I am of the opinion that any pro- 
cess, such for instance, as boards of conciliation, to which all differences as they arise 
are submitted, would, in a great measure, prevent strikes, for dissatisfaction would be 
reconciled before feelings would be excited. 

It would certainly be conducive to mutual good feeling, if at least 15 days* previous 
notice were required, under suitable penalties from both owners and miners, of any con- 
templated change in wages or other subsisting conditions ; but this is not always possi- 
ble, as the market often moves by sudden fluctuations, which govern the actions of par- 
ties. Owners or miners may respectively precalculate upon a rise or fall, which may 
never happen, and so again prices may rise and fall without any anticipation among 
these parties. 

The present diflBculties in mining are not under the entire control of the owners or 
operators. The miners now hold the ruling position, and men have to be allowed to mine 
as the miners themselves may dictate, and that far it is not a matter of choice with owners^ 
To subject the latter to liability for injuries for their own acts or omissions, and besides 
for those of their miners, would not therefore be just. 

We work now between 60 and 70 men ; we can work 150. We now produce five or six 
thousand bushels, and could increase it to ten thousand. A miner, by being intelligent 
and industrious, can mine 125 bushels per day ; they average about 75 to 100. We pay 
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3 cents per baslieL The railroad does not fally supply ns with cars ; why this is so, I do 
not know. It is a new road and is not yet fully snpplied. 

Jos. Hemixoway. 

July 28th.— Jame» Smith j being duly sworn, says : I am a miner in Mr. Lon^stredt's 
mine ; have been a miner for 30 years, both in this country and in Europe. I am a natire 
of Ireland ; am in this country since 1848. My a^e is 47. I am a man of family. Min- 
ers about here are generally married men, and it is good policy in owners to employ men 
of family. 

I have heard the testimony glyen by our Superintendent, and approve the same in its 
general scope. In my opinion boys should be allowed to work in mines as soon as they 
are able to do so. There is a miner's union in this nein^hborhood, and I am a member. 
We do not meet regularly ; according to the by-laws, we should meet every Saturday, 
but do hot. Our meetings are called as occasion arises. The object is, mutual protection 
and to prevent strikes by excited individuals. We do not exchange information on the 
subject of mining at our meetings, take no mining papers, nor have technical lectures. 

Boards of arbitration, to which differences would have to be submitted, would not, in 
my opinion, prevent strikes, as men would not submit to them on compulsion. I saw the 
mining bill that was before the Legislature last winter, and I approve its general pro- 
visions. 

James Smith. 



July 28th. — William Comstock, being duly sworn, says : I am Superintendent of W. B. 
Brooks' mine, near Nelsonville, Athens county, Ohio. The mines have been worked about 
12 years, and I have had charge during this time. I was a miner for seven years previous, 
and I boated coal two years. I have been altogether 24 years connected with coal and 
mining, fifteen years as a superintendent. 

I read the bill proposed to the General Assembly last winter, and do not think that it would 
be of any advantage to the Hocking Valley mines. So far as I know, it would not interfere 
with them, if reasonable men would execute the bill. In other sections, where they 
mine by slope or shaft, the law may be necessary. I judge, from the mines under my 
charge, and know, that we need no orders to make us provide ventilation or to secure 
the safety of the miners; for I see to this especially, and my acts have, so far, been ap- 
proved by the owner. Neither do I believe that inspectors would make us be any more 
careful than we are, or more eager for improvements. We have no objection to having 
our mines inspected; we invite it by any or all competent persons. In my opinion, the 
appointment of inspectors would be an unnecessary expense to the State, so far as our 
mines are concerned. 

I believe that no boy under 15 years should be allowed to work in the mines, unless 
with his father or guardian. 

I am convinced that owners or miners should be required, under proper penalties, to 
give each other notice, respectively, of any contemplated change in wages or other sub- 
sisting conditions, and then only after efforts of conciliation have been made and reasons 
have been mutually exchanged. The rise and fall of the market should be the only 
reason for either reducing or raising wages. 

We had no accidents, except by the carelessness of the miners. Men have got hurt' by 
letting loose coal fall on them. One man, with the name of Bridge, got a limb broken. 
He is again at work. 
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We employ in all about 150 men, of whom 130 are miners. We employed last fall 180 
miners. Onr easy capacity, at 10 hours a day, is 20,000 bushels per day, and we might 
handle 40,000. We do not ^ork to our full capacity, because the rolling stock is deficient 
on the railroad, and because the price we get is distressingly low. 

We have ceased to ship by canal, because the railroad affords superior transportation, 
especially in time, and because it requires no re-handling of the coal for us to reach the 
destination of the coal. 

Our vein is a little over six feet, and the coal can, according to reports, be used in its 
natural state for making iron. It has been tested, and decided to be a good article for it. 

Our miners now have full and good work, and earn, on an average, $3.25 per day. We 
pay our outside hands $2.00 per day. The boy drivers get |1.50. 

As things work, now the miners and employes in mines are sure of full compensation 
for their services, while the profits of the owners are exceedingly problematical. 

Wm. Comstock. 

I have heard the foregoing, and approve it. 

J. W. Crane, Bank Bosa, 

July 28th. — S. W, Butts, being duly sworn, deposeth and says : I am a miner in the 
i'oal mines of W. B. Brooks, at Kelsonville, Athens county, and have wrought in these mines 
for eight years. I have been a miner for fourteen years. I read the mining bill that was 
before the Legislature last winter, and approve of its provisions so far as they went, but 
think there should have been other requirements added. There should have been a pro- 
vision added requiring owners of mines to properly drain their mines. The mines of 
W. B. Brooks are, perhaps, the best laid off mines in this valley; still the mines are 
troubled with water, there being no proper and necessary appliances to carry it off. The 
general condition of these mines, as regards proper ventilation, is good, although thers 
arc places where the air is bad, and injurjions to the health of the miners. Bad ventila- 
tion exists in a majority of the mines of this valley, and the miners are troubled in many 
]dace8 with water which could be drained at little expense to the owners. The entries 
are also too narrow in many mines, and miners have been injured and killed in several 
instances for want of passage-room between the pillars and the cars. All main and side 
entries should be made at least eight feet wide. I do not believe that legislation would 
do any good towards preventing strikes, but I am in favor of arbitration for the settle- 
ment of all differences which may arise between miners and operators on the question of 
wages, but such arbitration could be best reached by voluntary arrangement rather than 
by any legialative requirements. I think that every person put in charge of the respon^ 
sible management of mines should be a competent practical miner. 

Samuel W. Butts. 

We, the undersigned, have heard the foregoing testimony of S. W. Butts, and conour 
in the truth of the statements. 

A. P. Newton, 
James Kelley. 

.July 29th. — John Hortouy being duly sworn, testifieth and says : I have been a miner 
for twenty-three years, and a manager of mines for seventeen years, and reside in Zanes- 
ville. I was born near Zanesville, in the State of Ohio. I have mined coal in Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. 

I earnestly hope that the Legislature will speedily pass a law requiring mine owners 
to provide adequate ventilation for coal mines. Bad air exists, in a greater or less degres, 
in most coal mines that I am aware of. I do not blame any body for bad air being per- 
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mitted to remain in coal mines ; I merely state the facts. A mining law, requiring mine 
owners to provide good ventilation, escapement shafts, and safety catches for cages, 
wonld confer a great benefit to mine owners, as to miners. Mine owners are not com- 
petent judges of the requirements of legislation for the regulation and inspection of 
mines, for they are seldom inside of coal mines. Four men were enclosed 14 days and 14 
hours in a coal mine near Zanesville, 15 years ago. The mine was a drift opening. The 
roof gave way and crushed the pillars. The pillars were not strong enough to support 
the roof. There were two openings at the mine, but both means of escape were cut off. 

John Horton. 

July .3l8t. — JVUliam Th&mson fheing duly sworn, deposeth and says : I am hoisting engi- 
neer at the Seceder Slope Liberty mines, and have been so employed for the last six 
mouths. I formerly worked in this mine as a miner, and have wrought in other mines. 
There is but one outlet to this mine, and the ventilation is very bad. I have wrought in 
mines in which the air-courses were always behind the working places, and sometimes 
there were no air-courses at all. The air of this mine, while I wrought in it, was heavy 
and unwholesome, and got worse every hour of the day ; it was always best in the morn- 
ings. The main roads of a mine have always the best air ; the worst is at the wall faces, 
where the men are at work. Some places are worse than others, owing to their greater 
distance from the air courses. The cause of bad air in mines is sometimes owing to the 
operators, who want to get out the greatest amount of coal with the least amount of out- 
lay, and sometimes the fault of the managers or bosses, who do not understand how to 
ventilate mines. Bad air is the greatest grievance of miners. I read the mining bill that 
was before the Legislature last winter, and am decidedly of the opinion that it should be 
enacted into a law. It would put some operators to considerable expense constructing 
yiroper air-courses, or making other openings to get forward the necessary supply of air 
according to the provisions of the bill, but iti the end I believe that it would enure to 
their advantage. The law would not avail without inspectors. I believe that all under- 
ground bosses should be subjected to a rigid examination before a competent board pre- 
vious to being placed in charge of mines. If the law was enacted, many mine bosses 
would be displaced, for only competent practical men could manage mines according to 
its requirements. We have a Union here, and I am a member of the Union. It is called 
the Miners' and Laborers^ Benevolent Association of Ohio. I am Vice President. Its 
objects are two-fold : First, the care and pecuniary assistance of members in time of sick- 
ness or injuries. We pay each member, who may be sick or disabled, four dollars and a 
half weekly. In cases of prolonged sickness, resulting from serious accident, two mem- 
bers, by turns, sit up all night with such a brother, and at the death of a member we 
pay $30 to his widow or his nearest heir at law. No person is forced to join ; all must do 
so of their own accord. Second, the protection of wages ; that is to try and keep wages 
as high as the market price of coal will justify, and to prevent strikes. No branch of the 
association is allowed to enter on a strike without first making their cause of grievance 
known to the general officers of the Union, nor without the consent of the executive offi- 
cers, whose duty it is to inquire into the cause of complaint and see if it is well founded. 
In case of a general strike, a majority of all members and others equally interested is 
required ; they must be willing to strike, and so vote. Those who do not belong to the 
Union have the same rights as regards inaugurating a strike as Union men. I am oppo- 
sed to strikes, and am willing and ready to enter into any arrangement, alike honorable 
to both parties, for the purpose of establishing boards of conciliation or boards of arbitra- 
tion to settle all questions of wages. I do not think arbitration could settle any ques- 
tion in regard to ventilation or other means of safety to the health and lives of miners. 
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If a mine is hnnglingly managed, and no proper system or plan of ventilation carried out, 
it might cost a great deal of money to get up good air. The law must look to that ; that 
is, provide for adequate ventilation and other necessary requirements, and the operators 
will then give clooe attention to the proper security of the miners, and he more careful in 
the selection of competent men. 

The causes of strikes among miners, are owing to the operators wanting to hreak the 
existing rates, or the miners wanting to raise the prices. The operators seldom strike, 
but reduce wages sometimes when trade is dull to induce a strike to raise the price of 
coal. It is the miners generally who inaugurate a strike. They refuse to work, as they 
have a perfect right to do, till the operators accede to their wishes, or till they become 
satisfied that they were in the wrong in resisting a drop, or asking au advance. Some- 
times a strike will last for months. The leaders are generally opposed to strikes, but 
cannot control the masses. Miners strike offcener than they would otherwise dp if they 
' had good air to work in ; for men who cannot work all day for want of air expect higher 
wages to make up for lost time and endangered health, and even when they are making 
good wages ihey are always discontented and are ready to strike on any pretext. 

A mine properly laid off and carefully managed costs less to the owners than one 
bunglingly worked, and the former is always well ventilated, the latter hardly ever. 
Skill and superior intelligence, and practical experience, are necessary to the correct and 
healthy ventilation of a mine. Operators are seldom inside their mines. If they do go 
down at all, it is not for the purpose of inquiring into the safety and comfort of the 
miners. I believe if every mine operator would go through the different working places 
occasionally, and see how miners are deprived of fresh air, they would wish to see some- 
thing done to make things better. A higher standard of iutelligenee is required among 
miners and mine managers. 

The operators think the enactment and enforcement of a mining law would bo to their 
disadvantage ; but they are not competent judges, for they have no practical knowledge. 
The mining law of Great Britain was opposed by operators of mines, and was only se- 
cured after proper and competent Commissioners had examined into its necessity and 
recommended its enactment. I do not think there is a mine owner in England to-day, 
who would desire the repeal of the law of that country ; and in regard to inspectors, I 
think the State ought to provide a good mining institute for the education of master 
miners. Mining is a special business, subject to special dangers, and requires special 
intelligence to direct its operations. The higher such intelligence, the less the cost will 
be to produce the coal. Captains of ships are rigidly examined previous to being placecT 
in command of vessels, aud mining captains ought also to be examined. 

Miners should bo held responsible for neglect to prop the roof, and should be severely 
punished for robbing i)illars. Two separate openings should be made at every mine, 
whether shafc or slope, as soon as possible after reaching the coal, and a certain current 
of air should be provided and maintained, and be made to circulate through to the wall- 
face of every working place in all mines alike. The current should be proportioned ac- 
cording to the amount of men in the mine. No boy should be allowed to work in any 
mine till he is at least fourteen years of age, and can read and write. There should be a 
substantial stairway to every shaft. 

William Thomson. 

August 2d. — Et'an O. Evans, being duly sworn, deposeth and says ; I am a miner, and 
work in the Weathersfield shaft, in Trumbull county. I am sixty-two years of age, and 
was born in Wales. I have been a miner for thirty-seven years, and have wrought at 
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these works for the last fourteen years. This is a shaft ; it was sunk four years ago ; the 
old opening is a slope. The shaft is two hundred feet deep ; there are no safety-catches 
on the cages. There are covers overhead made of sheet iron. They would save the 
miners from small pieces of coal or stone falling down ; hut they are not thick enough ; 
they should be made of boiler-plate. There are two openings at these works. There is 
no proper means of getting out in case of fire on top of the hoisting shaft. The men 
below would be suffocated. I would not like to be in the mine in time of fire. The fur- 
nace for ventilation is at the bottom of the upcast. There is no stairway to get out. There is 
a speaking tube in use ; it is very serviceable to communicate above and below. There was 
one man burned by fire-damp about four years ago. He died in twelve hours after the ac- 
cident. There used to be fire-damp, or standing gas, in the mine. I do not know whether 
there is any now or not ; there probably is some, but not where the men work. There 
are two safety lamps around the sLaft, but they are not used in examining the state of 
the mine. I do not thiuk it is necessary to use them at present, for there is now gener- 
ally good air in the mine. We have a good deal of black-damp ; it comes from the coal 
strata, and also from the roof and pavement of the mine. Formerly, we were more 
troubled with black-damp. The old abandoned mines are full of water, but it is securely 
dammed back ; there is no danger of flooding from that dam ; but if any room or entry 
would accidentally strike through into the abandoned workings, there would be very 
great danger of drowning the men in the shaft. I do not thiuk there was any plat or 
plan of the old workings kept. I read the mining bill that was before the Legislature 
last winter, and think it should pass. I am an old man, have given much thought to 
this subject, and cannot see how miners can be protected in their health and lives with- 
out a suitable mining code. The dangers to life and health can only be known to miners, 
from daily work. No boy should be allowed to woik in any mine till he is at least 
twelve years of age. No shaft should be allowed to operate unless there are two separate 
openings, and a suitable stairway. There is not much danger in a slope from fire ; but 
there is no possible escape in a shaft unless two proper openings are made. 

Evan O. Evans. 

I have heard the above, and swear to the truth thereof. 

John Leb. 



Aug. 2d — Charles B. Reddie, being duly sworn, deposeth and says: I have been a miner 
for thirty-one years, and am at present superintendent of the Weathersficld shaft, and 
have been so employed for the last three years. We work about 125 men at present. I 
read the testimony of Evan O. Evans and John Lee, and agree with it in the main, but 
differ \vith it in regard to the workmen being in danger of suffocation, in case of fire, 
from the wooden structures over the hoisting shaft. A fire destroying these buildings, 
would not endanger the lives of the men below, for the hoisting shaft would become the 
upcast, aud the men could all be got out safely at the regular air or upcast shaft. There 
would of course be some smoke carried through the miue, but nothing to endanger suf- 
f(»cation. I disagree also in regard to danger from water, from the abandoned workings. 
The <lani is always drained, except in time of floods, caused by wet weather. The air is 
g|od throughout the mine. There should, in my opinion, be two separate openings at all 
mines, whether shaftn or slopes, and they should be provided withiu one year from open- 
ing; and this would be as much to the advantage of the operators as the miners, for 
adequate ventilation cannot be provided without them, unless by incurring great and 
unnecessary expense. The covers over tho cages of this shaft are supported by brackets, 
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and are, in my judgment, sufficiently strong to save the workmen, if anything should 
fall down the shaft ; they are made of j-inch sheet-iron, and are as strong as f-inch would 
he without such supports. 

I think there should he a mining law passed, to protect the health and safety of miners ; 
and there should he competent inspectors appointed, who should he properly qualified, 
both by theory and practice, foi- the position. No law would avail without such inspect- 
ors. No boys, in my opinion, should be allowed to work in any mine till they are twelve 
years of age, and be able to read and write. None but competent practical miners 
should be allowed to assume charge of the inside departments of mines, and they should 
be rigidly examined, before a competent board of examiners, previous to assuming such 
charge. 

Charles B. Reddie. 

Aug. 4th. — James Trottghear, being duly sworn, deposeth and says : I am a miner and 
work in the Seceder Coal Mine, in Liberty township, Trumbull county, where I have 
been working for the last thirty years, and was born in England, and formerly wrought 
in the English coal mines. The air in this mine is very bad. There is but one outlet or 
opening. The mine is a slope opening, and is about 100 yards deep. The air is some- 
times so bad that we can^t work all day. Our lamps will not bum by reason of the foul- 
ness of the air. I have known men become so weak, working among the bad air, that 
they could not walk up out of the slope. I read the mining bill, last winter, and think 
that it is highly necessary it should be made a. law. There are laws in force in England 
for the protection of the health and lives of miners. They have done much good iu les- 
sening the dangers of mining, and have proved au advantage to both miners and mine 
operators. The miners asked for the passage of such laws. Some operators were op- 
posed to inspectors at first, but after a fair trial, they admitted that the inspectors were 
a benefit. I think it would be to the advantage of miners and mine owners alike if none 
but competent practical men were placed in charge of mines. I think all bosses in 
charge of the inside parts of mines should understand the principles of ventilation, and 
be examined as to such knowledge. This mine has been in operation about six years, I 
think. Two men were killed, after the slope was sunk, by a car being pushed over the 
slope. One boy was badly hurt, about two years ago, by a fall from the roof. The roof 
and coal is not dangerous to life or limb, compared with some mines in ^hich I have 
worked, but the air is generally so bad that I cannot do as much work as I could if it 
was good. The foulness of the air has been a grievous and general complaint ever since 
I came to work here. 

James Trougheak. 

I have read the above testimony of Jas. Troughear, and can honestly swear as to the 
truth ot the condition of the mine. I work in the same mine, and daily feel the baneful 
effects of the foul and stagnant air. 

Andrew Lindsay. 

Aug. 4th. — John B, Laois, being duly sworn, deposeth and says : I am a miner, and am 
working at present in the Weathersfield shaft as a roadsman. I formerly worked at Min- 
eral Ridge, and have been a miner twenty-five years. We have a Miner's Union here ; 
I am president. It is called the Miner's and Laborer's Benevolent Association of the 
Mahoning Valley. The Uuion was founded twelve months ago, and has for its objects 
the assistance of its members, in time of sickness and accidents, in the mines. We pay 
five dollars a week to all sick and disabled members. About one half of the miners of 
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this valley belong to the Union. There is no compulsion or inducement used to get men 
to join, and there are no favors or friendships, shown to members over miners who are 
not members. When we wish any grievance i ighted by the operators, every miner has 
equal claims to be heard, and equal rights to vote or speak. 

I read the mining bill that was before the Legislature last winter, and am decidedly of 
the opinion that it should be enacted into a law. It would, in my opinion, create a 
better feeling between the miners and their omploj-ers, or would, at least, inspire the 
miners with the feeling that their lives and health were properly cared for; and make 
them more contented and less disposed to strike — that is if the law were obeyed. I do 
not think it would be worth the paper on which it would be printed, unless inspectors 
were appointed. No account is now kept of accidents in coal mines, and in cases of 
death, a coroner's jury is seldom, if ever, impanneled. 

The dangers in the mines of Ohio, so far as I am aware, are chiefly defective ventila- 
tion — the air being made foul by carbonic acid gas, or white-damp. There are also 
dangers fiom lopes breaking in thafts. Safety-catches should be provided as well as 
good covers overhead. The roof of the mines is generally good. The cause of strikes 
among miners is their wanting higher wages, or refusing to submit to a reduction o*^ 
wages. Men who work in bad air are always ready to strike for higher wages. Plenty 
of fresh air in the mines, and courts of arbitration, would prevent strikes. 

John B. Lewis. 

August 5th. — Martin Leniicgan, being duly sworn, deposeth and says : I am a miner, and 
work in the Morris & Price coal works, at Mineral Ridge. I have wroucjht off and on 
at Mineral Ridge for the last nine years, and have been a niiiier for fourteen years. The 
air in the mine I work in is very bad indeed. I have not been able to work any either 
yesterday or to day, for want of air, and have not wrought, for the past two weeks, any- 
thing like a full day at a time. It takes one man, holding two lamps together, to keep a 
light, and the light would often go out then. The air is always best in the morning, but 
by ten o'clock it is very foul, and by two, a light could not be maintained. This week it 
was worse than last week. We may work Monday ; by Tuesday we will be thrown 
idle again. There are eight men at work trying to get forward air. There are two open- 
ings. The air is worse some places than others, and some men are w^orking every day . 
there are eight men idle to-day, and eight were idle yesterday, for want of air. The 
bad air aifects me so that I cannot eat or sleep ; it makes me dizzy. I pray God for th^ 
passage of a law compelling owners of mines to provide fresh air for the working places. 
There is no danger of fire, as this is a slope opening. There is no explosive gas in the 
mine. Two men have been killed in this mine. In one case, the car and man was pushed 
over the brink of the slope without the car being ketched up. The other case, the man 
was killed at the bottom of the slope. The roof is pretty good. The want of air is the 
main grievance at this time. 

Martin Lennegan. 

August 10th.— Jame« C WiUonj being duly sworn, deposeth and says : I am inside super, 
intendent of the Scott mines. Center township, Guernsey county, and have been so 
employed for the past two years and a half. I was formerly a working miner, and was 
born in Scotland. I read the mining bill that was introduced by Senator Daugherty 
last winter, in the Legislature, and agree in regard to its main features ; but think, 
where no fire-damp is generated in a mine, that it is unnecessary to specify the amount 
of air that should be carried through a mine. I also think, that every mine boss, or other 
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miDO sarveyor, should draught the plot of a mine on any scale he may chose to adopt. 
In other points, I think the bill is right, and should pass. I believe that all owners of 
mines should be required, by law, to provide good ventilation to their mines, and that it 
would be to no disadvantage to operators, in a pecuniary sense, while it would be of un- 
deniable benefit to the health of miners. No boy, in my judgment, should be allowed to 
work in a coal mine till he is fourteen years of age, and is able to read and write. 

James C. Wilsox. 

August 10th. — I, Henry UppoUf having heard the above testimony, agree with it, except 

that I think that twelve years would be a suitable age for boys to go to work in the 

mines. 

Hekuy Uppole. 

Aug. 10th. — Thomas Jones, being duly sworn, deposcth and says : I am inside Superin- 
tendent of the Heger Coal Mines of P. ShoflSs Coal Co., in Reed township, Belmont county, 
and have been 90 engaged for nearly four years, and have been a mine boss for about ten 
years under this company. I have been working, in the mines since I was eight years of 
age, and am now forty-two years of age. I am a Welshman by birth. I heard the mining 
law read in English. I cannot read English myself. I am in favor of a law requiring 
two separate openings to all mines, and believe there should be a separate way for men 
to get out of the mines iu case of accident to the main opening. I believe that no boy 
should be allowed to work in a coal mine till he can read and write. I also believe that 
every owner of a coal mine should be required by law to provide fresh air in their mines. 
I think that there should be inspectors to inspect the mines, to see that the law is com- 
plied with ; but such inspectors should be competent, practical men, otherwise it would 
do no good to have any inspectors. We have no Miner's Union here. My experience is, 
that such Unions are of no benefit to the miners. We have had no strikes here for 
years . My opinion of the causes of strikes among miners is : they are caused by careless, 
trifling men, who do not want to work themselves nor see any body else doing well, but 
I do not think any laws could be enacted to prevent them. 

We have had one explosion of fire-damp in this mine ; two men were burned to death, 
and one man was badly burned, but recovered. The explosion occurred in 1861. I had 
not charge of the mine then. The cause of the explosion was owing to a trap-door 
being left open. There is no standing fire-damp in the mines now where the men are at 
work, nor, I believe, anywhere in the mine. We have a safety-lamp, and formerly ex- 
amined the mine every morning with it, but for several months have not used it, as 
there has been no appearance of the gas. If we thought there was any danger we would 
examine the mine with the lamp. We have good air, which dispels the gas and renders 
it harmless. There are two outlets; the main opening is a slope 136 feet long. The 

ventilation is provided by a furnace. 

Thomas Jones. 

Aug. 10th. — JatMS Terrel, having heard the above testimony of Thomas Jones, de- 
poseth and says : I am a working miner for the Heger Coal Company, and fully concur 
in the trnth of the Statement set forth by our bank-boss, Thomas Jones, as regards the 
state of this mine, and the necessity for the enactment of the mining law. 

James Tkrrel. 



Aug. 10th. — John Eidd, being duly sworn, deposeth and says : I am a working miner, 
and am employed by the Steubenville Coal and Mining Company, for whom I havo 
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wronght for the last 6i years. I have been a miner for 42 years, and am 55 years of age, 
I have heard the mining hill read several times, and think the main features of the bill 
are right and proper, and should be enacted into a law. I think that all coal-mine oper- 
ators should be made liable in damages for carelessn^s of their managers, resulting in 
injury to the health or in loss of life or limb of miners. I believe that all mine operators 
should be required by law to provide good air to all their coal mines. No toy should be 
allowed to work in any mine till he is twelve years of age, and is able to read and write. 

Strikes are sometimes caused by the miners trying to take advantage of the operators, 
and sometimes by the operators trying to take advantage of the miners. I believe 
that if a sliding scale of prices were established by which miners* wages would rise and 
fall according to the state of the coal market, strikes might be avoided, and both parties 
should attempt to establish boards of arbitration for the purpose of effecting an arrange- 
ment. I do not think that any law could be enacted to do any good towards the preven- 
tion of strikes. 

The mino which I work in is a shaft opening, and is 226 feet deep. There is but one 
outlet for miners, but the company is sinking another shaft by which communication 
will be established with the present shaft. In case of fire, such as occurred at Avondale 
or Pittston, in Pennsylvania, I do not believe the men could be got out of this pit alive. 
There is very great danger of fire from buildings over the mouth of the shaft. They 
have been once on fire, but the fire was put out before it spread. There are no safety 
catches on the cages. Miners are in the habit of riding on loaded cars. Such practice is 
forbidden by the manager, or at least is not countenanced by him. There is no standing 
gas in the mine so far as I know. There has been two or three men killed in this mine, 
and several men have been burned by fire-damp. These accidents occurred several years 
ago. John Kidi>, Sr. 

August 11th. — William Smurthwaite, being duly sworn, deposeth and says : I am inside 
superintendent for the Steubenville Coal and Mining Company, in which capacity I have 
been employed for the last seven years. I am a practical miner, having been engaged in 
mining for the last twenty-seven years. I was bom in England, and have been in this 
country twelve years ; and acted as assistant inside manager previous to emigrating to 
this country. I have a knowledge of the English mining law as it was enforced before 
I left England. I do not think the law, so far as it had been enforced, had proved of 
much practical benefit, but since then it has been amended in many important particu- 
lars. I believe that a prudent manager would put in practice all necessary requirements 
for the proper security for the health and lives of miners, and so far as the bank is con- 
cerned of which I have charge, I believe I do that. 

There is but one opening at this bank, but there is another in progress of construction. 
This mine has been in operation for about fourteen years. I believe that two separate 
openings should be provided to all coal mines. There has been no loss of life by fire- 
damp nor from any other cause since I assumed charge of this mine. There is fire-damp 
generated in this mine, but there is no standing gas that I know of. I cause the mine 
to be examined every morning by a safety-lamp before any of the workmen are allowed 
to go down the shaft. 

My opinion of the causes of strikes among miners is, that they are owing to the opera- 
tors trying to take undue advantage of miners, and. also by miners sometimes trying to 
take the same advantage of operators. Their prevention could better be achieved by 
arbitration, rather than by any legislation. No boy, in my judgment, should be allowed 
to work in any mine till he is twelve years of age. 

W. Smurthwaitk. 
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August 11th. — Charl^ R. Thomson j being duly sworn, deposeth and says : I am super- 
intendent of the mines of the Jefferson Iron Works at Steubenville, and have been so 
emplor* fl for upwards of five years. The main opening is a shaft IBO feet deep. The 
shaft ItMH been in operation for seven or eight years. There are about sixty men digging, 
and eighty others are employed below. There is only one outlet to the mine, but there 
should be two separate openings to this and every other shaft or slope. The safety of 
the underground workmen requires this, and it would be a great advantage to the man- 
agers of mines toward providing good air. Mines can be well ventilated with one open- 
ing divided by partitions into upcast and downcast compartments, but the ventilation 
can be much better done by two separate openings, while danger to the lives of the 
miners, from one opening, is always present. We have inflammable gas in the mine. I 
have every working place examined every morning by a safety-lamp before any of the 
miners are allowed to enter. Only one man has been burned by fire-damp since I 
assumed charge here, but was not severely hurt ; and it was his own disobedience of 
orders. In the year 1865, six men were lost by one explosion of fire-damp. One man 
was injured by a fall of stone, which caused his death, since I am here. These are all 
the fatal accidents that have occurred since the mine was opened, that I am aware of. 

I read the mining bill, and I think that its main features are right and should pass the 
Legislature. I think inspectors should be provided, and only competent practical miners 
should be eligible to the position. I think the State should be held responsible if inca- 
pable inspectors were provided. I believe that every boy should be able to read and 
write, and be at least twelve years of age, before being allowed to work in any coal 
mine. I believe that most strikes are caused by ignorant, headstrong miners, who hold 
influence, by exciting ill will towards the operators. I think that proper boards of arbi- 
tration would tend to prevent strikes, and that no law could well reach such questions. 

C. R. Thomson. 

August 13th. — Ferdinand Brinkmannf being duly sworn, deposcth and says : I am agent 

of the mines of F. G. McDavell & Co., in Sandy township, Tuscarawas county, and have 

been foreman for thirteen months. I have been a coal miner for seventeen years. I am 

in favor of the enactment of a mining code for the regulation and inspection of the coal 

mines of the State, requiring two separate openings to all mines, adequate ventilation, 

and proper means of egress and ingress by a good and suitable stairway in all shafts. I 

think a competent inspector making periodical inspections of the mines, would be very 

beneficial. No boy, in my judgment, should be allowed to work in any mine till he is 

fourteen years of age and is able to read and write. This mine is a slope opening, and 

has other means of exit and ingress besides. The air is in pretty good condition, but 

will soon be made better. I have wrought in mines in this valley in which the^air was 

so bad that I became so reduced I could not work for twelve weeks afterwards, and I 

have known men who had to be hauled out, being unnble to walk out themselves, owing 

to the effects of the air of a foully-ventilated mine. 

F. Bkinkmanx. 

August 15th. — Alexander JUillarf being duly sworn, deposeth and says : I am a miner, and 
work in the WiUowbank Slope, near Massillon, and have worked there for ten months 
past, and have been a miner for about 26 years. I was born in Scotland, and worked in 
the coal mines of my native country for 10 years, and have worked in the mines of this 
country for 14 years, having worked in Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. As to work and pay, these mines compare favorably with any mines of 
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this region, bub the air is very bad. Nothing is done to produce and maintain a circa- 
latiug air current, airing the working places of the mines. There is plenty of air taken 
into the mine to ventilate it thoroughly, but no effort is made to carry it forward where 
the miners work. The expense of a single man, with the erection of a few suitable trap 
doors, would make the air good. The air of this mine is worse than in any mine I have 
ever worked in. I r6ad the bill for the regulation and working of coal mines, which 
was before the Legislature last winter, and greatly approve of its enactment. I am op- 
posed to strikes, and think that at least iifteen days' notice should be given, both by 
miners and by operators, before any change could take place iu the price of diggings, 
and I believe that a sliding scale of prices, the miners' wages to rise and fall with the 
coal market, would do much good in the pi evention of strikes. One of the four owners of 
this mine, Mr. Henry Foltz, is superintendent of the mine. I have never seen or heard 
of his being down in the mine. The former superintendent, Mr. King, did go down oc- 
caaionally. We have frequently complained to the mine-boss in regard to the condition 
of the air. The mine-boss is our employer, and we state our grievances to him. He 
alone knows, or should know, how to ventilate the mine. The general superintendent, 
nor any of the company, do not understand such matters. This company employs, be- 
fore the shaft and slope, about 140 diggers, and about 30 others. A good digger could 
make, day in and day out, about $2.50 a day, excluding powder and oil, which would 

leave about $2 a day clear. 

Alexander Millar. 

We the undersigned, being present, having heard the above testimony, approve of the 

the same. 

James Millar, 

Andrew Millar, 

* Robert Ralston, 

John McGinness. 

Jame9 Sharp.— 1^ being also a miner in the above mine, having had the testimony read 

to me, approve the same by my signature. 

James Sharp. 

August I5th. — John Moorej being duly sworn, says : I am bank boss of Fulton Mining 
Company, and have been for three years. Previous to that time I was a miner, both in 
Europe and America. I have been in this country 18 years ; am 45 years old. We mine 
about 100 tons a day, and ship most of it io Cleveland. We employ about 50 miners, and 
about 14 hands outside and as haulers. We have had one man killed since I have been 
boss ; it was done by carelessness on his own part, in firing a keg of powder with his 
pipe or lamp. We have had no strike since last summer. The strike then arose because 
our miners asked a dollar a ton for mining, and the owners refused to pay it. Other 
mines had been paying 80c., while we were paying 95c., and our owners deemed the dol- 
lar too much. The miners lost six weeks work, and then had to mine at 80c. a ton. 

We are not troubled with bad air; we have an air-shaft and furnace, and have the 
mine inside so arranged that the air moves along the working faces. We have a double 
track in the mine, so that in passing and repassing the miners are safe. We also have a 
double entry. 

Most of our mining is done by blasting ; but we have also many places that are mined 
without it. We have some boys, four in number, working in our mines. None are below 
12 years. I think that boys under 12 should not be allowed to be employed about mines. 

I did not see the bill that was before the last Legislature. I think provisions should 
l>e enacted requiring owners to have healthy ventilation in mines. 
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There is no check-weigher in the interest of the miners to be present at the weighing. 
The weigher is paid by the company. I have not heard of any demand that the miners 
should also have a weigher. The roof is good in our mine. This mine has been worketl 
about four years. The owners live at Massillon and Cleveland. Barney McHugh, of 
Massillon, and Middleberger, are the chief owners. Mr. McHugh is the Superintendent. 

John Moore. 

August ISth.—Jo/m Pollock^ being duly sworn, says : I am a miner in the Newman or 
Maple Grove mine. It has been lately opened. I worked in the J. P. Burten mine before 
I came here. I am an officer (Secretary) of the Miners' Union. I have been a miner for 
22 years ; am now 32 years old. I have worked in mines both in this country and in 
Europe. I am now nine years in this country. As a general rule, mines in this country 
are not as good, as to ventilation and means of escape in case of accident, as those of 
Europe. This is caused by the want of regulation and an inferior mode of working the 
mines. Their Superintendents are more experienced men, and possess higher technical 
knowledge. They are appointed after examinations into their fitness. Naturally, there 
is no diflference between the several ventilations ; it is inferior here, because no practical 
attention is paid to the subject in laying out mines and in driving entries, and in pro- 
viding doors. Mines should be begun and continued with two entries, and as soon as 
possible, in fact immediat*»ly, air-shafts should be provided. Constant attention should 
thenceforward be paid to the circulation of air along the working faces by doors, so as 
to carry the air around the whole mines. In some exceptional cases the air will circulate 
of itself and keep good ; but in most cases it requires furnaces or fans to create motion 
in the air. In winter the air is colder, and therefore heavier, outside, and chilling ; in 
summer time it is the reverse. In summer time, therefore, a suction or other cause to 
force an air movement is necessary, so that the cooler air in the mine is moved up the 
air-shaft, and thus a general air movement throughout the mine is generated. The 
mining laws of Great Britain require provisions for ventilation like the foregoing to be 
made, and thus they insure the health of the miner. I am, for that reason, in favor of 
statutes in this country which will secure 'the same object here. I advocate the appoint- 
ment of inspectors, who inspect the mines of their own accord, as well as on request. It 
should also be their special duty to visit mines promptly after an accident has occurred, 
so as to inquire into the causes thereof, and to put all the facts on record. Long expe- 
rience in mining will, in a general way, qualify a man for bank boss or Superintendent, 
but in the course of time, if our mines are to be brought to a higher level, and be both 
safe and healthy to the workmen therein, it would be necessary to require also a scientific 
and technical education, which could be best secured through a mining school. The 
present slip-shod way has to be broken off through proper legislation. No mine is either 
healthy or safe without ventilation, approved by experience, and also double in and 
egress ; and an unhealthy or unsafe mine cannot be profitable to all concerned ; the miner 
cannot work well ; it sours his temper, and he does not work to his own full advantage 
nor that of his employer. 

Strikes arise firom various causes— of course the cause is a dissatisfaction of some kind ; 
one of these is the refusal of some operators, in fact nearly all of them, refusing to have 
a check- weigh master on the side of the miners, and paid by them so as to have perfect 
certainty that the weighing of the coal is entirely correct. The miners are at work below 
when their coal is weighed, and they demand that some one on their side should see it 
weighed. The refusal looks to them unreasonable, and has a tendency to cause strikes. 
Similar refusals to yield reasonable requests will cause strikes. Another cause is dis- 

10— Mining. 
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satisfactions on accoant of wages not rising and falling with the market price of coal. 
I believe that the miner should get advantage of a part of every rise, and that he should 
submit to lower wages in case of a fall. Consultation and arbitration should precede 
every change; abrupt and arbitrary action is sure to lead to trouble. Errors have been 
committed by arbitrary demands on both sides, but most frequently by operators. 

The mines around here, and I know many of them, are not properly ventilated, nor are 
there the necessary means of escape; and it is my opinion, after mature reflection, that 
the operators will not, of themselves, correct the matter, nor can the miners force them by 
quitting work ; it needs legislation to enforce better safety and health. 

The average earnings of good miners are $50 per month. They are not employed to 
their full capacity. The operators have slackened work, because the local market has 
made them do so. The fall is the time when full work is done. Miners will, if they 
can, have a generous meat diet. They are, as a general rule, healthy men, and have 
healthy offspring, wherever ventilation is good in the mines. Bad ventilation leads to 
more or less disease, which can be distinctly traced to this cause. The nearest physician 
is about four miles from here. Doctors are not called oftener to mining towns than to 
the country generally, except as before explained. I would be in favor of a statute for- 
bidding boys being employed in mines under 12 years of age, and even then a previous 
common school education should have been imparted to them, sufficient to enable them 
to read and write. In my view the company should be held responsible in damages for 
injuries to life and limb for negligence allowed by them or their overseeing employes. 

The object of the Miners' Union is mutual assistance in case of sickness or accidents. 
No oaths are administered to members, nor is it strictly a secret order. We meet twice a 
month. There is no prohibition against mine owners or their bosses or superintendents 
being members. None have joined us. A monthly fee of one dollar is paid. We have 
no library, nor do we keep newspapers or journals as a Union. We have talked of hav- 
ing lectures, readings and other interchanges of instruction, but this policy has not, so 
far, been adopted. We discuss mining matters and try to inform each other. 

John Pollock. 

We the undersigned, miners in the Ridgway coal mine, having heard the foregoing 
testimony, hereby approve the same by our signatures. 

RoBEUT Pollock, 
Henry Green, 
Charles Moore, 
Daniel Edwards. 

August 15. — Thomas H. Davis j being duly sworn, says : I am now a miner in the Bur- 
ton mine, commonly called Stauffer mine. I have been a miner some twenty years. I 
am a native of Wales, and have been in the United States some seventeen years. I have 
worked in mines in Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Maryland, Illinois, Tennessee and Missouri. 
I was also a miner in Wales. 

I am familiar with the bill introduced last winter into the Ohio Legislature, and sup- 
port nearly all its provisions, and believe them necessary for the good of the commimity 
generally. I think, however, that the tests required for mining bosses and superinten- 
dents are unnecessary, as they would entail too much expense on the mine owners, and 
this would react on the miners, who would have to work for less, so as to make up for 
the extra cost of that superior class of bosses, unless the public would agree to pay 
higher piices for coal. The main point in a boss is to have been a practical miner. They 
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ought to understand practically Hie value of mining services, ^e should have a good 
general school education. 

The sections about inspectious should he so simplified, so that a man of common edu- 
cation could carry them out. I refer to the clauses about ventilation, or the measure- 
ment of air currents. I think that a clause should be added requiriug the circulation 
and amount of air to be proportioned to the number of men in the mines. I also hold it 
to be quite necessary that means for washing their bodies, and for a covered place for 
change of gannents, after coming out of the mines, should be supplied. This is neces- 
sary for the moral tone, as well as the health of the miners ; many miners have to go 
two and three miles after coming ouv of the mines, and to do this in wet clothes injures 
their health. 

I believe that in districts where the population' consists chiefly of miners, it should be 
a part of common school education to afford instruction in both the practical and scien- 
tific part of miniog. 

I am President of the Miners' Union. The society is a public one. Bosses are not 
excluded; but none of them have become members, except one. We do not object to 
their Joining us. The object of the Union is mutual assistance in case of accidents, and 
the cultivation of good feelings among ndners. The social and moral elevation of the 
miners is also a matter of chief consideration. We prohibit drunkenness and fighting, and 
all immoral conduct. To avoid strikes, we have a by-law which provides that no strike shall 
take place unless sanctioned by a majority of the whole district. Ko single mine, bank, nor 
branch Union, shall strike without the sanction of two-thirds of the members of the dis- 
trict. No ditttrict is allowed to come to a strike except by a majority of the miners of the 
whole valley. The valley extends north as far as Akron, west to Wadsworth, south to 
Massillon, east to Talmadge. We provide for the widows and orphans after the death of 
the miner, and for the burial of the miner's wife, if she dies before him. We receive any 
laboring man into the Union, and compel none to join. 

I believe that badly ventilated mines are the direct cause of many strikes, and that 
they are an indirecr cause of nearly alf strikes, from the fact that miners overwork 
themselves, as a general Hiing, and the mines being defectively ventilated, the miners 
become depressed in spirits, and their nervous system becomes so low as to deprive them 
of full sound judgment. They have no inclination to improve their education or their 
intellectual culture, when they quit work in such a mine. Consequently, they gather 
together in groceries, and are induced to play cards or dominoes, and thereby lose 
gradually their moral tone. 

Another cause of strikes is the cheating practiced by the owners in weighing the miner'^ 
coal, and when that is objected to, by refusing to allow a check-weigher to be present aft 
the weighing and to see that they are justly dealt. I think the law-making power should 
provide very heavy penalties against owners or weighers who are found defrauding the 
miner. 

Concerning arbitration, I believe that it should be punishable by fine or imprisonment 
to break an agreement come to by a board of arbitration within the time agreed upon ; 
but the miner should have the privilege to leave the mine if he so pleased, and the oper&> 
tors should have the right to discharge miners, if he filled dirty coal or didrother improper 
acts. In all the mines that I have worked in in the United States, there are only twf 
which are properly ventilated, and they were compelled to keep them well ventilated 
because otherwise they could not enter them for fire-damp. 
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No miaer should }>e allowed to work more than eight hoars a day. There are men now 
whom I know, who work ten to fifteen hours, and compel their boys to bear them company. 

Thomas H. Davis. 

August 16. — John SonnJwlter, being duly sworn, says: I am bank boss of the Willow 
Bank Mine, and hare been for the last ten years. I am a native of Germany, and was 
employed in mines there, and my parents before me. I attended the common schools of 
the country, and also for one year a mining school at Saarbrucken, and for three years at 
Ostenbach and Feldlingen. I am now 19 years in this country. I was nine years a miner. 
This mine was commenced by another bank boss. We have i^ regular map to work by, 
made by a regular surveyor. 

In the mining schools, which I attentled, half^was scientific instruction and half prac- 
tical work. They are not colleges, like Freyberg, in Saxony, but schools for practical 
miniug. They were free schools, and there are such there in all regions where mining ip 
the principal occupation of the population. The establishment of such schools here 
would certainly do no harm, and probably much good. There is a tendency among mining 
folks for the children to follow the occupation of parents, and education directed to a 
steady improvement in their technical faculties, and also in general culture, would neces- 
sarily elevate society, and the mine owners or operators could not fail to share in the 
general higher culture. 

I saw the bill that was introduced into the last Legislature, and I <9linnot approve all of 
its provisions. The bill has details that go too far and would complicate matters. The 
inspector part would lead to interference with the business of mining and the working of 
mines. Laws should be passed requiring good ventilation upon proper penalties. So 
there should be for double in and egress. There should be safety-catches in mines where 
there is but the shaftway for the miner to go up and down. In our mine there is an 
extra entry. We also have a double track in the main entry. We have an air-shaft 
besides for further safety. 

Mining bosses should be subjected to examinations before appointment, and these 
examinations should gradually be more rigid as mining education shall be improved in 
the State. In all mining education, if it is to work well, there must be instruction both 
in the practical working and in the technical and scientific part. In mining, rising from 
the ranks is even more useful than in an army. 

Boys should be 14 years old before they enter the mines, and they should have a good 
common school education. 

Strikes cannot be entirely avoided, as there will be unreasonable people on one side or 
the other. Most strikes originate from unreasonable demands of miners, I judge from 
experience hereabouts, and especially that obtained in the last strike. Conciliatory 
interchange of views, if they can be had, would avoid nearly every strike. Some strikes 
are generated by outside intermeddling by persons who pretend to be the miners' friends, 
and who irritate men into discontent, who are in themselves satisfied. Discharged work- 
men, who afterwards loiter about, also create discordances. 

John Sonnhalter. 

. August 16th. — Heni^ FoltZy being duly sworn, says : I am one of the owners of the 
Willow Bank Coal Company. It is one of the most extensive mines in this region of 
country. We work both a shaft and a slope. I am interested as owner also in other 
coal mines. I have been engaged about twenty years in the coal business. I am a native 
of Pennsylvania, but have only had to do with coal business in Ohio. 
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Our slope and shaft open into each other below, so that in case of accident at one, the 
miners can escape by the other. We have an air-shaft and a furnace. We succeed in 
ventilating both mines now, since we have had the air-shaft built. We mine about 450 
to 525 tons of coal a day. We ship principally to Cleveland, and also sell about 70 tons 
a day to an iron furnace. I am superintendent, that is to say, I attend to outside busi- 
ness, such as collecting, visiting customers, and managing business generally. We have 
a bank boss, who attends to the mining and all matters connected therewith. Our bank 
boss is a practical miner, and has a good education, but did not receive a scientific or 
technical mining-school instruction. We employ about half Germans, which is not cus- 
tomary in other mines. Our bank boss is a native of Germany. We do not own the fee 
of our mines. We pay royalty to the owner in fee. The lowest price is 15 cents per ton, 
the highest 20. The mining operations are seldom carried on by the feeholder. Our 
vein runs from four to six feet in thickness. 

I saw the law of last winter, proposed by Senator Daugherty. There are provisions in 
it which, in my judgment, would not be right. One of these is the appointment of in- 
spectors, with power to control our mines. How can we be sure that they understand 
our business ? We think that public oflScers should not manage our business, for we 
have the greatest inducement to have things right. I cannot remember the details of 
the bill so as to go over the whole of it. 

As to strikes, I hold that when we discharge a man and pay him off honestly all we 
owe him, he should peaceably go away, and not be allowed to loiter about the mines and 
to agitate with the miners, so as to deter others from engaging with us, or to induce the 
rest of our employes to strike. There are people that are naturally inclined to strike 
and to create disturbances. They are the black sheep, who, as soon aa they get a little 
money ahead, commence to irritate their fellow-workmen and persuade them into dis- 
contents. Such combinations are, in my opinion, improper, and they cause more strikes 
or other difficulties than anything else. 

Oue cause is also sudden lowerings of wages by owners, or abrupt demands for higher 
wages by miners. I believe that if the law required both owners and miners to give 
each other respectively at least a month's notice of any contemplated change, it would 
make things work smooth. I think, also, that if there were standing committees, one 
appointed by the owners, the other by the miners, to whom all matters of complaint 
Avocild be referred, and who would be mediums of interchange of views and explana- 
tions, it would avoid many strikes. 

In my opinion, the liability of owners should not extend to accidents when they can 
prove that they have provided all the approved means of safety, and have no knowledge 
of any defect in the ropes or other matters. On the other hand, I think they should be 
liable if they neglect to provide these things. We have, for instance, a special way for 
ascending and descending for miners, but they will go up and down on the car, through 
the hoisting way of the shaft. We believe that we should not be liable when miners 
go, contrary to orders, on the hoisting cage, and get hurt. 

I do think that boys may be usefully employed about mines, to some extent ; but boys 
should be provided with education. Boys are employed upon the urgent demand 
of the miners, who want them to be employed so as to help to support the family, to 
learn the mining business, and to be their company. It would work hardship on many 
families to prohibit boys under 12 years of age from entering the mines. It would also 
clash with the general economy of mines, as boys are very useful as trappers, opening 
doors, etc., as the work is light, and suits their capacities. Unless there were compulsory 
education by the laws of the State, and boys were expelled from the mines, many of 
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them would tnm loafers, and learn all kinds of bad practices ; for idleness is tlie mother 
of crime. 

I think the laws should require every mine to be supplied with good ventilation, and 
that penalties should be imposed for neglect therein. 

In my opinion practical mining is the best school for educating mining bosses ; but I 
am equally sure that scientific instruction would add to their nsefulness. As things 
now are in Ohio, we are compelled to select our mine bosses from the ranks of miners by 
picking out the more intelligent and best educated. Such we have done in our mining 



We have worked, at a former period, by a sliding scale of wages, proportioned by the 
market price in coal. The proposal came from us after a suggestion of that kind from 
the miners, and the miners accepted it. The plan worked charmingly as long as coal 
kept rising, and we finally, during the war, paid as high as two dollars ($2.00) per ton 
for mining, but on the first fall of the price and consequent lowering of wages — ^five 
cents less — onr miners struck, and ever since it has been interrupted. The basis of the 
proportion was one-fifth of the price of coal. We now pay more than this proportion. 

H. FOLTZ, Sujpt, 

John Jacobs, also a mine-owner, being present, and having heard the foregoing, ap- 
proved the same by signiug the same. * John Jacobs. 

Aug. 16th.— ^. P. Wilson, being duly sworn, says : I am coal agent for the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad, and I attend to the shipments of coal of the mines in 
this valley, that ship by the P. F. W. & C. R. R. I was formerly a coal-operator and 
mine-owner, and still have a few small interests in coal mines. I have to inspect all the 
coal for the use of the railroad itself, and see that it gets good coal. I am familiar with 
the mining operations, having for many years been connected with the coal business, 
both in this country and Scotland. 

Natural ventilation is better in this State, and where not good, is easier corrected than 
in Scotland, because mines here are so much nearer the surface, and air-holes are easier 
made, and the sweep of the mines is much less extensive. There is less accuracy of 
attention to detail in securing air-courses from the beginning, which does not arise from 
any disinclination to do all that is proper on the part of owners, but from the primitive 
way in which the whole business is as yet conducted. Owners have but little knowledge 
of the matter, and they are governed by suggestions made to them ^by their employes. 
I have been connected with them for years, and can truly say, that they have ever 
responded to any proposal for improving the miner's condition. Questions of ventilation 
or of safe egress in case of accidents, have only arisen lately ; they could not well arise 
while the coal excavations were in fact mere openings, not as extensive as now. These 
questions will increase as the mines get more extensively worked. 

I saw the mining bill that was proposed last winter. I do not fully remember its pro- 
visions. The proposition to appoint State inspectors, who are to visit mines and inspect 
them officially and of their own accord, might stiffen the miners in being more exacting 
in their demands, but it could not enhance the disposition of mine-owners or operators 
to do all in their power for the comfort and safety of the miner ; as they have that dis- 
position now. 

A liberal market price brings liberal mining rates, and vice verm ; and if the coal mar. 
ket were less fluctuating, there would be fewer differences. If the miners always knew 
fully why this or that rate is paid them for mining, and would see that it rests on the 
market, much of their dissatisfaction would disappear. 
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Beqniring a previous examination as to scientific and technical education in mine 
bosses, raises very complicated questions. The present bosses, though they have mostly 
risen to their present position from the ranks of miners, and have not often a scientific 
education, yet their practical experience enables them to lay out mines and to work them 
to great advantage, and much better than most people would suppose. A higher scien- 
tific culture would certainly increase their usefulness, but they have a special knowledge 
about the mining methods needed here, which is the best foundation of their efficiency. 

I think that boys under 12 years should be prohibited from being employed in mines 
by statute. As to liabilities of owners, I think the law found by our courts, which holds 
them responsible for negligence actually proven, is right. A stricter liability would most 
likely work injustice. 

I think that the establiuhment of mining schools, both those of a common school char- 
acter as well as those of a higher grade, would be beneficial to this State. 

The railroads are under competition here with the canal, and this competition makes all 
concerned work more satisfactorily with each other. No preferences are given in the 
supply of cars, nor are coal companies favored by special rates, except, of course, that 
lower rates are allowed to the largest shippers. 

Two railroads compete in the transportation by rail. The price of freight is about two 
cents per ton per mile. This is higher than in England. 

A. P. Wilson. 

August 17th. — John BeesCj being duly sworn, says : I am the Superintendent of the Mid- 
dlebury jnines, and have held this situation at these mines for three years. I was Super- 
intendent in other mines for twelve years previous. I was originally a miner in this 
State. I have never worked in mines in this country outside of this State, except one 
year in Pennsylvania. I am a native of England, and have worked in English mines 
(Wales.) 

This mine is supplied with everything approved by experience, that secures the health 
and safety of the miner. Whenever anything now is found out and proves good, and we 
ascertain it, we apply it, and such are the orders of the owners to me. 

This mine is well aired and has superior means of ingress and egress by a double hoist- 
ing shaft, and we could, if that was inaccessible by~accident or full of smoke in case of 
fire, prepare the air-shaft for ascending In one hour. 

I did not see the bill that was before the Legislature last winter, and I have no opinion 
as to its provisions. What I heard of it did not predispose me in its favor. I do not 
think that any interference by statute is necessary, as everything that can justly be re- 
quired of the owners is ever done. 

This mine is as well aired as any English mine ; in fact I believe it is better. 

As to mining inspectors, my experience is that they generally do not understand the 
essential parts of mining, and they suggest theoretical improvements that cost much 
money and do little good. 

In my opinion, those are best qualified to be mining bosses who have much practical 
experience as miners and have plenty of good sound sense in their heads. Examinations 
requiring technical or scientific attainments would do little good, as the mines in this 
part of the country cannot be successfully worked by scientific rules. They do not run 
regular, are more temporary, and require modifications in mining operations which are 
not necessary in most of the mines of Pennsylvania and England. 

There is much pecuniary risk in all coal operations hereabouts ; this is in consequence 
of fluctuations in the price of coal, and the uncertain nature of the quality of coal in the 
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mines. No certain calculation can be made of profits in mines, as water, hol^sebaoks in 
the mines, and other vicissitudes, may upset previous calculations, when least appre- 
hended. A careful miner is under little personal risk. If he will notify ns of any danger, 
it is provided against, or he is not allowed to work at that place any further, even if he 
were willing to assume the risk. 

One boy was killed in our mines from the roof caving in,. his father's propping being 
defective. He had been warned, but paid no attention to it. Another man was killed 
while in a state of intoxication, by falling off the carriage while it was hoisted in the 
shaft. 

Another was killed by crossing under the cage or carriage as it was being lowered, and 
persisting to do so, after being warned. There is a way provided to go around the shaft 
in the mine below, and aU are forbidden to use any other way. 

I know of no disease that is attributable to work in mines. The miners are, as a 
general class, healthy folks, and their occupation is not unhealthy. Mining populations 
are apt to follow their avocation for many generations. They earn good wages and live 
generously, especially in their foo<l. 

We shared in the general strike that prevailed in this part of the State eighteen months 
ago. It arose from resistance to a lowering of mining rates, which had become necessary 
from the heavy fall in the prices of coal. After a strike of six months, the miners 
acquiesced in the reduction, and have worked at that rate ever since. 

A sliding scale of mining rates, to rise and fall by the market price, would, in my 
opinion, prove impracticable here, on account of the great variety of coal that is mined, 
and the various prices at which they are sold. One coal mine is much easier mined than 
another. 

We mine irom 300 to 400 tons per day. The track to the canal is three miles, and four 
to the raUroad, and is owned by this company. We transport to the canal or railroad on 
cars as they are filled in the mine, holding about one and a half tons. The screening is 
done at the canal or railroad, respectively. The iron on our track weighs thirty pounds 
to the yard. We use two light locomotives, weighing about eleven or twelve tons, to 
haul the coal to the canal or railroad and the empty cars back. The gauge is three feet 
four. There is «ome curvature on our track. We move at the rate of ten miles an hour. 
We have had no running off the track nor breaking of rails. 

I have no suggestions of my own to make as to any legislation for regulating mines. 

John Beese. 

August 17th. — Thomas LeCj being duly sworn, says : I am a miner, employed by the Mid- 
dlebury Company. The mines are situated four miles from Akron. I have been employed 
here for the last five months, and worked formerly in the Churchill mines. I have been a 
miner for seventeen years. I am now twenty-eight years of age. My father was a miner, 
and his father before him. I did my first mining under my grandfather. I am a native 
of Wales, but never worked in mines in the old country. 

These mines compare favorably as to in and egress, there being a double shaft, and an 
air-shaft besides. At the air-shaft there is no provision now for ascending in case of acci- 
dent, but means for escape might be provided. It might be done in six hours. If fire 
was to break out over the hoisting- shaft, the air-shaft could be fixed for escape before 
the miners could be suffocated below. 

The ventilation is good in the mine, all except the coal entries at the head of the air- 
course. There is a furnace below, by which air circulation is secured. 

No accidents have occurred in this mine, to my knowledge. 
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I am a member of the Miners' Union. It is not un oath-bound society. Strangers are 
not admitted except on invitation. The regular meetings of the Union are held once a 
month, and we discuss the relations of capital and labor, especially as it bears on the coal 
market and its bearing on us. We mutually support each other in case of sickness or 
accidents. Then the benefit paid is four dollars per week. • We support the widows of 
miners whose death is caused by an accident in the mines. We pay for the burial of 
wives of miners. I take the Miners' Journal of Hubbard, which is our official organ, and 
the questions therein discussed are further explained in the meetings. We interchange 
views with other Unions, and are obliged to help them in case of strikes. . We have no 
library. We exchange communications with other lodges. The object is mutual in- 
struction and mutual support. We deposit the money of our lodges, and do not lend it to 
members. No organization is a part ot our lodge to supply miners cheaply with clothes, 
food, or other necessaries of life, by buying them wholesale and letting the miners have 
them at wholesale price. 

No company store is connected with this mine. The village around the shaft supports 
three grog-shops, and one of them has a grocery store with it. There is also a general 
country store, where no liquor is sold. 

I read the mining bill, proposed last winter, in the Miner's Journal, and approve the 
same. It would, in my opinion, be just to the mine owners and beneficial to the miners. 

The owners of this mine, and, so far as I know, in other mines, are predisposed to do 
everything that conduces to the health and safety of the miners ; and I believe that 
if the prices for which coal is sold were more remunerative, the operators would fix 
things much better than they now do, and pay higher wages. 

The miners are now working to their full capacity, and an industrious miner earns 
from $60 to $65 per month. No strike has occurred since I have been here. There is no 
dissatisfaction about weighing coal, nor with the general management. We get regu- 
larly paid, and are treated properly. 

In my opinion, a boy ought to be 12 years old before he is employed in a mine, and he 

should have a chance for a good school education before that. 

Thomas Lee. 

August 24th. — Richard Grafton, being duly sworn, depose th and says : I am a miner in 
the Orange Shaft, in the town of Jackson, Jackson county, Ohio. I am a native of Eng- 
land ; emigrated to this country in 1863 ; am 37 years old ; have been a miner 30 years. I 
mined coal and iron ore in England, and have mined in Missouri, Virginia, also, first, in 
Pennsylvania, in anthracite coal, and most of my time in Ohio. The mines I am now 
working in are as safe for life, limb and health, as any I have worked in. The roof is 
good, ventilation perfect. The means of escape in case of accident are also good. There 
is no fire-damp in the mine. 

There were three accidents within five years. They were caused, as far as I am in- 
formed, by their own carelessness. Two allowed some slate roofing to fall on them, an- 
other was killed in the hoisting apparatus. I am not familiar with outside machinery. 
There is no miners' union here. I am no member. There was a society started, but it 
has been abandoned. I was a member, and supported it ; but when I disagreed with the 
boss, the owner of the work, he opposed me, and I would not sign the papers, and quit. 
The union was a very imperfect concern, and I saw it was to be a tool to somebody, and 
so I left. I have been a member of unions in England. The object was mutual support. 

I have formed an opinion, but not from reading the mining law of last winter, that 
some good mining law should be passed, including inspectors, who should come on the 
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request of the miners or the owners, and they should have power to see that everything 
is right, including, especially, ventilation. 

I think all employed and concerned in mines should be held responsible for their 
neglect both crinxinally and civilly — ^the owners for theirs, the officers for theirs, and the 
miners for theirs. I do also believe that owners should in some way be compelled to 
have great caution in the employment of all who enter the mines or have charge of ma- 
chinery, and if they appoint without inquiry, or fail to discharge when notified of in- 
competence, they should also be held responsible. I think the burden of proof that 
everything w^s done right, and good care taken in appointment, should lie on the 
owners. 

I am opposed to allowing children under 12 years of age to enter mines. It is done at 
the request of parents, who make their children enter at too eaily an age, with a vicAV 
to help support the family. A prohibitory law would be good. 

I think committees of appeal, appointed by both miners and operators, to whom all 
dififerences, as they arise, are first submitted before unfriendly action is taken, would do 
a great deal of good iu preventing strikes. 

I have nothing of my own to suggest for legislative action. We are regularly paid, 

and feel secure as to our wages. The town of Jackson is healthy, and good common 

schools exist. I think that some practical instruction in mining, especially as to air, 

might well be connected with schools. 

His 

Richard x Grafton. 

Witness: C. Reemelin. mark. 

August 24. — George Xetnlle, being duly sworn, deposeth and says : I am mining or 
bank boss of Orange Mine, in the town of Jackson, Jackson county, Ohio, and have 
been such for seven years. I was a miner for fifry years ; became bank boss in 1840. I 
am sixty-three years old ; was bom in England, and have resided iu the United States 
since 1S35. 

We mine about 1400 bushels a day. ' We use it in the furnace attached. We sell none 
in the general market. Our coal is suitable for making iron in the raw state. About 10 
tons of pig-iron is made a day. We employ about 20 to 25 miners. We pay 3i cents a 
bushel for mining. We employ about 6 to 7 outside men. We pay them chiefly $1.50 
per day, and some $1.40. 

The ingress and egress to and from the mines is good ; there is a double entry and 
double outlet. Ventilation is provided by air-shafts, which might also be used for means 
of escape in case of accident. We have regular steps connected with both shafts. The 
mines have been worked about 8 years. We have a double system of screening, which is 
so arranged so as to give the several kinds of coal we need in our business. We get by it 
a superior quality of nut coal, less slack and good lump coal. 

I did not see the bill that was before the Legislature last winter; nor have I heard 
much about it. The hoisting apparatus is good, but might be improved by some modem 
applications. 

The statement about accidents made by Grafton is correct. 

We have had no general strike. Our miners are riot discontented. We have had men 
to leave, but never in large numbers. We pay fully as good wages as are paid in the 
vicinity. The miner has nothing to do with hauling outside of the mine ; he can earn, if 
industrious, two and a half dollars per day. They earn about that on an average. If 
they strained themselves they could earn as high as $3i to $4. No outsiders have come 
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among us to stir up trouble between the operators or miners. No boys under 12 years 

are employed in our mines. We do our hauling below with mules. 

We have had no trouble between the owners or their officers and the laborers, and I 

have no legislation to suggest. 

George Neville. 

August 24th. — JSTcnry Price, being duly sworn, deposeth and says : lam the Supeiintendent 
of the Star Furnace Company, at Jackson, Jackson county, Ohio, so far as their coal mines 
are concerned. I have had charge about three years, and was also Superintendent in 
West Virginia, opposite Pomeroy. I am a native of England, and 40 years old ; have not 
had anything to do with mines in England. 1 have been about mines for about 20 years, 
the first 13 as miner and the rest as Superintendent. 

The mine here commenced operations about six years ago. We have added lately 
largely to the establishment, renewing the hoisting apparatus ; it has now a double hoist- 
ing way. Our mine is completely mapped. I attended to it myself, so that all opera- 
tions can now and hereafter be carried on with greater order and accuracy. The miners 
have two ways to go into and two ways to leave the mine. They can enter in the morn- 
ing and come up in the evening by the hoisting way, but at no other time. At other 
periods they must ascend or descend by the ladders. 

Our shaft is 41 feet deep perpendicular. We have a double entry part of the way, and 
it is intended to have it throughout the mine. The ventilation is secured by an air-fur- 
nace and air-shafts. The air passes down three shafts and ascends by one. The ventila- 
tion is so arranged by doors as to be easily forced to the working faces. We are some- 
what troubled by fire-damp, but it is local and yields readily to our remedies ; which 
consist of shutting doors and placing brattish or partitions, so that the air has te sweep 
the locality where the gas or fire-damp is. We have had no explosions, because wo do 
not allow it to accumulate. It has ignited, but as we immediately see to it the danger is 
avoided. 

I only read the proposed law last winter superficially, and do not remember its pro- 
visions in detail. I would approve of the Inspectors if each had charge of small districts. 
Where there are but one or even three Inspectors for the State, they cannot attain that 
acquaintance with the mines which is necessary to enable them to inspect them well. 
They should know a mine which they are to inspect, so as to walk about in it without a 
guide, or else their inspection would reallj be that of their guide, who might avoid the 
bad places. 

Boys under 12 years should be prohibited from entering the mines and being employed 
therein. 

As to mining schools, it appears to me that the practical part of mining is the essential 
point. Scientifically educated mining bosses would not, in my opinion, be good ; adding 
to the experience of practical miners a scientific education would be very useful. For acci- 
dents to life and limb the owners should be responsible, if they or their officers neglect 
their duty, but each miner should be liable for his own neglect. The burden of proof, 
that everything requisite is done and furnished, should lie on the owners. 

A law requiring previous examinations and scientific qualifications for mining bosses 

would now be impracticable in Ohio. I think that no mining boss should be appointed 

who cannot plat his mine and lay out his own work. 

I have nothing of my own to suggest. 

Henry Price. 
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Aug. 28tli. — James Eoj/y being duly sworn, deposeth and says : I am bank boss at the 
Canfield Slope, which is owned by the New Lisbon Coal Company. These works are in 
course of construction, the slope not having yet reached the coal. The vein of coal is 
what is known as cannel coal, is 31 feet in thickness and 70 feet below the surface. I 
was formerly bank-boss for this company at their mines near New Lisbon, and am a 
practical miner by occupation, having wrought continuously in the mines since I was ten 
years of age. I have mined coal in Maryland, Virginia, Illinois, Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
and am thirty-three years of age. I read Senator Daugherty^s bUl for the regulation and 
working of ceal mines, when it was before the Senate, but do not remember its provi- 
sions in detail. I am in favor of a mining law for the protection of the lives and safety 
of miners, which shall provide for two separate outlets to all shafts after they shall have 
been in operation for nine months. Two such openings for slopes and drifts are not so 
important— that is, the danger to the lives of the miners is not so great in such openings 
as in the shafts, but for the purpose of ventilation, I think there should be two openings 
to all mines, whether shafts, slopes or drifts, as soon as possible after the main openings 
are made. I think there should be stringent provisions for the healthy ventilation of 
mines. As a general rule, our mines are very imperfectly ventilated. But I think the 
fault is dae more to the responsible managers than to ihe mine proprietors. It is not 
easy to ventilate well ; skill and forethought are required in laying out the underground 
workings, an#l proper and timely attention must be given to the construction of good 
\entilating furnaces and the driving of air-courses. I also believe that a competent, 
practical inspector — a man of great and varied experience — would be of much benefit in 
adding security to life, limb and health in coal mines. Great care would be necessary in 
framing a mining law, and I think the owners or operators of the mines should be con- 
sulted in drawing it up. I believe that every nfine boss should have a good knowledge 
of the laws of ventilation, and should understand how to use a compass in the mines, 
and be able to plat from field notes. The establishment of mining schools in the various 
mining districts, by the State, would be of incalculable benefit, but none but practical 
working miners should be allowed to attend with a view to fitting themselves for mine 
bosses. Practice is much better than theory. No boy, in my judgment, should be allowed 
to work in any mine till he is fourteen years of age, and can read and write, except in 
case of the oldest son of a family of say four or more children, in which case, he might go 
to the mines at twelve years. 

The causes of strikes among miners arise in most cases from a misunderstanding 
of the operators and miners, growing out of the fluctuating condition of the coal 
market and the true relations of labor and capital. The operators maintain, that if they 
pay the miners a fair price for digging, it is no concern of the latter what coal is worth 
in the market, while the miners claim that they are entitled to a proportionate advance 
with every advance in the price of coal. When coal is known to go up, the miners 
make haste to demand such proportionate advance, and in case of refusal, strike. Some- 
tioies they pitch their demands too high. When coal is falling ih price, the miners .oft^n 
refuse to accept a reduction, and resist it by a strike. I do not think arbitration would 
prevent strikes, but the object is commendable, and worthy of a fair trial. Nor would 
auy^ legislative interference do good, for no law could be enacted without giving one 
party or the other the advantage. These questions will best adjust themselves if let 
alone. Our miners require to be better educated. The working places of the mines re- 
quire to be better ventilated, and if legislation can accomplish these results it will reach 

the root of many causeless strikes. 

James Roy. 
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Aug. 29 til. — William T. BeavaUy being duly sworn, deposetli and says: I am a miner and 
work in the furnace bank of the Latonia Iron Company, and have worked in Latonia 
mines upwards of four years. I have been a miner for twenty years, and have mined 
coal in Virginia, Pennsylvania and Ohio. I also have wrought in Wales aud in Scotland. 
The mines of Great Britain when I wrought there were in very bad condition in regard 
to ventilation, but there was no mining law at that time. I have also wrought in many 
mines in this country whore the ventilation was bad, but I believe the British mines 
were the worst ventilated of the two countries. There is a mining law in force in Great 
Britain now. I cannot say from personal knowledge what benefit has been derived to 
the miners therefrom, but I have often heard English miners, who have worked in the 
mines since its enactment, say that it has been a very great advantage to the under- 
ground employes. A good and efficient law would be a great advantage in this State in 
nine cases out of ten. Such a bill as was before the Legislature last winter, which I 
read very carefully, is much needed for the coal mines of the State, and I trust the 
Legislature will pass the bill next winter. I took round petitions last fall for signatures, 
praying for the passage of the bill, and all classes approved of its passage. 

There are many causes of strikes among miners ; sometimes th«y arise from the opera- 
tors wanting to unduly oppress the miners, and sometimes the miners have tried to take 
advantage of the operators. I have seen faults on both sides. I do not think boards of 
arbitration would prevent strikes, but it is a fair way to settle such differences between 
employer and employed as lead to strikes, and deserves a fair trial. 

William T. Beavan. 

August 30th. — Bdberi Auld, being duly sworn, deposeth and says : I am inside Superin- 
tendent of the Salem Coal and Iron Company's shaft, at Salem, in Columbiana county, in 
which capacity I have been employed for the past five months. I came here from Penn- 
sylvania, where I was bank boss. I am a Scotchman, and have been in this country two 
years. I was over-man or under-ground manager in Scotland before coming to this coun- 
try. There is a law in force for the regulation and working of the mines of Great Britain. 
There must be two separate openings, separated by natural strata, to all shafts, or the 
number of workmen is limited to twenty until such openings are made. The law also 
regulates the size of air-courses in Scotland. There are mine inspectors appointed by 
Government to inspect the mines. There is much discontent among the working miners 
against the inspectors not doing their duty. The miners are not consulted in their ap- 
pointment, and the inspectors are partial to the employers. 

I heard of Senator Daugherty's bill which was before the Legislature last winter, but 
have never read it. I am in favor of mining legislation for the ventilation and inspection 
of mines, and think that the law should require all shafts to have two separate out lets ; 
also, all slopes and drifts where more than twenty men are employed, within nine months 
after striking coal, and where fire-damp is generated, such openings should be provided 
sooner than nine months. This shaft that I have charge of, is 180 feet in depth, having 
two different seams of coal. The upper coal is 40 feet above the lower bed. They are 
both worked — ^the coal being raised from the same shaft. The works and machinery are 
near the lower vein, having been reached last March. There is fire-damp in the lower 
seam, but none has yet been seen in the upper vein. There has been no serious accidents 
from fire-damp since the works were opened. I was burned by an explosion of gas three 
weeks ago, but not seriously, being always able to be at the works every day afterwards. 
The fire-damp exploded on my naked lamp. I knew that the gas was given off, but did 
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not apprehend an explosion at the time. I examine the mine every morning with Davy^s 
Safety Lamp, in person, or send a deputy, before any miner is allowed to enter the mine. 
I do not approve of safety-catches for hoisting coal, bnt think they should be used to 
hoist men. There should be safety gates at every shaft, and covers over all cages. 

I think that none but practical men should Ue appointed inspectors, and they should 
be regularly examined before appointment by able, practical men. An inspector should 
b© a man of good moral character. I am in fuvor of the establishment, by the State, of dis- 
trict mining schools, and think no man should be intrusted with the responsible manage- 
ment of the inside department of a mine, who has not a competent knowledge of the 
laws of ventilation, of the nature of noxious and explosive gases of mines, as also a 
knowledge of mine surveying, and be able to plat from notes. I think every mine in- 
spector should be required to visit every mine in his district, at least once in three 
months. I do not think any boy should he allowed to work in any coal mine till he can 
read and write, no matter what his age might be ; and none should be allowed before ten 
years of age, and they should be compelled by law to attend school one-half the time 
thereafter for the next two years. 

I am not in favor of any legislation looking to the prevention of strikes, for such ques- 
tions will best adjust themselves if let alone. If the miners and operators would estab- 
lish boards of arbitration, before which both parties could be heard and both agree, in 
advance, to abide by the decision of such boards, many strikes could be prevented. The 
boards should be composed exclusively of miners and operators, and should be made up 
of men of acknowledged honesty of purpose. Arbitration has worked very successfully 
in England. I do not believe that any coal company should be allowed to keep back a 
miner^s pay, or any part thereof, to pay for goods received in stores. This is frequently 
a cause of strikes. Every man ought to receive his pay in full, at pay-day, and purchase 
his provisions and other articles wherever he can find a market to suit himself. The 
views contained above, are the result of twenty-two years experience as a practical 
miner, and so far as the necessity of mining laws are concerned, I believe Ihey are as 
greatly needed for the coal mines of Ohio as for Scottish mines, and unless speedily pro- 
vided, will surely lead to great and inexcusable disaster. 

BOBERT AULD. 

Sept. 5th. — Thomas Mazey, being duly sworn, says : I am the mining boss of Coshocton 
Coal Company's mines, and have been for the last nine months. Formerly I was a miner. 
I came, eleven years ago, from England. I was a miner in England. 

The mines I am now engaged in are well ventilated. The ventilation is performed by 
a furnace in aid of natural ventilation. There is one entry by which miners and all 
employed usually enter ; but there are two additional means of egress, one that is the 
air-course, and the other is on the opposite side of the hill. 

We employ about 37 miners and four outside hands, with three drivers, two road men 
and one boss. We pay 3i cents per bushel for mining, and the cost of entry driving is 
additional, and to it must also be added the outside expenses. Our coal is sold chiefly 
to the Pan Handle R. R. The miners earn from fifty-five to one hundred and nineteen 
dollars per month. The entry drivers earn as high as ninety-five dollars. I get seventy- 
five dollars as boss. My house rent is free, and also my coal. The miners are charged for 
house rent from $1.50 to $3.00 per month, and they have also their coal free. 

We have had no strike since I have been here. The miners are, as a general rule, con- 
tented, and do not complain to me. When the outer atmosphere is very warm, those 
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complain of heavy air who are working in advance of air-conrses. There is no difficulty 
about miners' earnings. Men have constant employment in our mine. 

I did not see the bill of last winter, and have formed no opinion about it. I am not 
familiar with the working of mining inspectors in England. I have not come to definite 
conclusions as to the propriety of requiring mining bosses to be subjected to an exam- 
ination before appointed. I consider it sufficient to qualify a man for mining boss, if he 
has practical experience as a miner. 

Our mine has been mapped, but the workings, as they progress, are not noted dnwn. 
We have occasional surveys made by surveyors. 

I am opposed to allowing boys under 12 years of age to be used in the mines. 

There is no miners' Union in this neighborhood. I was not a member of any such 
society in England. 

Our mine is a drift opening, and the earnings I have stated to you are taken from the 
last month's pay-roll. 

We have had no fire-damp, nor have we had any accidents, except a boy, hurt by a 
falling ston« In drawing pillars. He is well again. 

Thomas Mazey. 



Sept. 5th. — Lancelot Hall, being duly sworn, says : I am miner in the coal mines of the 
Coshocton Coal Company, and have been there for fourteen months. I was a miner in 
Pennsylvania. I came to this country in 1853. I was not a miner in the old country. 

The mines I now work in are not well ventilated. I believe that ventilation might be 
good if the proper steps were taken. The air circulates through the abandoned work- 
ings, and from the air contaminated with black-damp comes to where we are working. 

There is more than one exit, in case of accident, but only the one by which we go in 
and out is unobstructed. The other exits are not open enough to allow free or quick 
egress. 

There is no miners' Union in this neighborhood, nor am I a member of such a society. 
We have not been instigated to make complaints by other Unions. We are regularly 
paid every month, and are satisfied with our earnings. 

There have been sporadic strikes, that is to say, we struck for a few hours, and so 
they have in neighboring mines, but no general strike has taken place. One of the con- 
tentions that led to it were new miner cars, which we believed too large ; they required 
more coal to fill them than was stated to be their measure. This matter was adjusted 
by mutual agreement. We found the owner's intentions were honorable. We have also 
had disputes about wages, but they were all settled, finally, after mutual explanations. 

In my opinion wages for mining should rise and fall with the market price of coal. I 
do not know of any instance where such a sliding scale was practiced. I think that 
mutual notice of at least 15 days should be given by both parties of an intended change 
in prices. I also believe that mutual efforts of conciliation should be had through boards 
of arbitration and explanation before any strikes or reductions of wages. Such boards 
would prevent many strikes. 

I am in favor of a law providing for regular inspections through State officers ap- 
pointed for that purpose ; I also support a law requiring double ingress and exit to mines, 
also good ventilation ; and further, that miners shall be penally liable if, from their neg- 
lect, a fellow workman is injured in life or limb. I do not see that it would do any good 
to require mining bosses to be examined for scientific qualifications before being ap- 
pointed. Practical experience is, according to my opinion, sufficient. 
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I have nothing else to suggest, except a law should be passed confining working in 

mines to the hours between seven and five o'clock. 

Lancelot Hall. 

We, the undersigned miners in the mines aforesaid, having heard the foregoing testi- 
mony, approve the same by our sigatures. 

Barney Rogers, 
William Watson, 
James McDewitt, 

his 
Christopher ^ Hudson. 
mark. 

Sept. 6th. — JFilliam Merger, being duly sworn, says: I am the lessee of Dennison 
Colliery, or coal mine, in Tuscarawas county, at Dennison Station, on the Pan Handle 
railroad. My mine has been opened five and a half years ; under my lease, two years. 
I pay royalty to the Dennison Land and Coal Company ; it consists of Judge Jewett, 
Colonel McCook, Judge Mcllvaine, and others, whom I cannot now remember. I sell 
my coal chiefly to the railroad company. I am my own mining boss. I am a practical 
miner ; have worked'in mines b6th in this and in the old country ; am also familiar with 
anthracite coal mining in Pennsylvania. I employ about 18 miners ; their product is 
about 1,000 bushels a day. The miners could earn $2.50 per day, and they eani that 
amount. Some earn more, as high as $3 and $3.25 per day, and some earn but $2. Thos<; 
who earn $3.25 are extra expeditious and industrious. Four of my miners are en- 
gaged in what is called narrow work, which means driving entries and air-courses, for 
which they are paid by the yard. Some few miners are also not always at work, from 
sickness or outside business. The number of miners actually at work in mining is about 
a dozen, and they produce the thousand bushels above stated. Out of his earnings the 
miner pays for his oil, powder, drills and picks, and the blacksmithing necess iry to keep 
them in repair. Ho i)ays his own house-rent, and for his coal. 

There is no miners* union about here ; nor have the owners any common understand- 
ing about wages or prices of coal. 

I did not see the biU before the last Legislature. I am in favor of State inspectors, 
who are to visit and examine all the mines in the State, provided they are appointed, 
after examination for fitness and capacity, by the joint action of the mine owners and 
the miners. These inspectors should be paid by the Stafe; but I would be willing to 
pay my share, if, on deliberation, it should be held that the miners and mine owners 
should pay the expense jointly. 

In my opinion there should be two means of inlet or outlet to all n»ines, whether shaft, 
slope or drift, and these double means of ingress and egress should be provided within 
one year. after opening the mines. 

I think the law should specify that in each mine there shall circulate the amount of 
air which science and practical experience now shows to be necessary for the health and 
safety of the miner. The air-courses should be six feet wide, or 36 square feet for mines 
working 50 hands. 

As to previous examinations of mining bosses, I think that good practical knowledge 
in reference to all mining operations will suffice for the present, mining being yet in its 
infancy in this State, and we having, from a lack of other material, to employ mere prac- 
tical miners ; but provision should be made by mining: schools and thorough training for 
gradually improving^the scientific and practical attainments of the future mining bosses 
ofOhio. 
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Boys should not be allowed to enter mines under 14 years of age. Such a prohibition 
should be prospective, and no boy not having received previously a common school edu- 
cation should be employed in mineb. 

The present practice of leaving owners and miners at liberty to terminate their respec- 
tive relations, should not be infringed, as things now stand. Both should be free, the 
miner to go when he pleased and the owner to discharge him as his interests may prompt 
him to do. 

Strikes arise from mutual ignorance of their true relations to eafti other. One (the 
owner) is too hasty to be rich, the other (the miner) is too poor to be satisfied with his 
present situation. I believe that if arbitration and mutual explanation we1*e always 
resorted to, before lowering wages or a higher demand of wages, most strikes would be 
obviated. The mischief makers would then be deprived of the discontented material 
upon which they operate in inciting strikes. 

I have to suggest that it has been with me a debatable question, whether the Legisla- 
ture might not, in strict justice, fix a basis from which to regulate the profits of the mine 
owners and the wages of miners, so as to avoid the causes of strikes, or at least to fix a 
luaximum for the so-called royalty of mine owners ; in other words, to limit, for the gen- 
eral good, the now absolute rights of the land or mine owners. I do not feel competent 
to decide the matter, but suggest it from motives of regard for the general interests. 

William Mercer, Dennison. 

September 13th. — William Xeu;i«, being duly sworn, says : I am Assistant Mining Engineer 
in the Pomeroy mines, and have been such nearly 12 years. I am a native of Wales, and 
was a practical miner in England ever since I was 16 years of age. I came to this coun- 
try in my 19th year, and have worked in mines in Pennsylvania and Ohio. I have been 
in this State for 30 years. I was a miner in Pomeroy mines before I became an engineer. 

We employ in our several mines some 460 diggers, and about 115 common laborers 
besides. They are employed about 8 months a year. The miners, generally, work to 
their full capacity, as may be seen from the fact that their daily product is about 40,000 
bushels per day, or about 90 bushels for each miner. 

I am positively instructed by the mine owners to do everything for the health and 
safety of the miners ; and as soon as they are informed of a defect or danger, they order it 
to be rectified without regard to cost. During the year 1871 thre6 mortal accidents have 
occurred. They were caused by the falling of slate from the roof, all by their own neg- 
lect or error of judgment. One picked at a block of coal, that was loosened in blasting, 
but did not fall at once, and rolled on to him. One man broke his leg in February last, 
and another broke his ankle — both injuries arising from non-attendance to their duties. 

Our mines are completely and accurately mapped, and continue so as we progress, on a 
scale of i inch to 100 feet. The scale required in the bill before the Legislature last win- 
ter requires 1 inch for 100 feet, and you can see that that is too large by looking at our 
map. A map on a scale 1 inch per 100 feet would be too cumbrous. 

We do not wait for miners to complain of ventilation, we provide ahead, and have done 
the same thing in reference to double ingress and egress. We have furnaces in aid of 
ventilation ; in some banks two. 

I do not know much about the beneficial or injurious effects of mine Inspectors. While 
I was in England none attended the mines at which I worked. The mines in Pomeroy 
are as well managed as any known to me in England. The mines here are drift mines, 
those in England were shafts or slopes. 

11— Mmma. 
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We have had strikes in our miues, but not recently. The last was about a year ago ; 
it arose from a failure to come to an agreement about the rates per bushel. It was 
finally settled by the miners receiving their demand, viz : 3 cents per bushel. We have 
less strikes than they have other places, for our diggers and the owners have a mutual 
good feeling for each other. At these mines contracts are made with the miuers for six 
months; but misers may leave at the end of each month, by giving seven days* notice, 
and he may be discharged by the owner on the same notice. When a miner goes ab- 
ruptly, without noiice, the owners may withhold his pay; but this is never done, to my 
knowledge. I think six months long enough, and better than a yearly agreement. 

There is no miners' Union here. The miners have combinations and meetiugs, but 
nothing like a regular public or secret society. 

The roof in the mines here is generally a safe slate roof; but there are phices where 
the roof, from the nearness to the rock, the slate being thin, is dangerous. The bosses 
and miners know that, and are, therefore, on their guard. The roofs over the entries are 
not protected by logs or studding, because such wooden supports soon rot, and not being 
watched, because supposed to be secure, are dangerous, when the coal wagons run 
against them, or they are otherwise interfered with. As it is now, we can see the dan- 
ger, and take steps against it. We can thus guard better against danger. 

William Lewis. 

Sept. 13th. — Martin Meckardy being duly sworn, says : I am mining engineer for the 
Pomeroy Coal Company, and have held that situation 'some twelve years. I was form- 
erly, after I got through my law studies, and having also learned surveying, a surveyor, 
and as such was occasionally employed in surveying and mapping the Pomeroy mines. 
This led, as business increased, to my being employed as stated above. I have, in conse- 
quence of my position, much intercourse with mining bosses as well as miners. They 
consult me about ventilation, and work under my directions. The system of ventilation 
in our mines was got up by me. The double entry system was in operation in other 
mines before I adopted it here ; but I planned it, and applied it here, after much study 
of the matter, with a view to improve the ventilation which existed when I came. Ven- 
tilation is now, so far as I know, perfect. It requires constant attention ; but under our 
system, every obstacle to the circulation of air is easily removed. 

We have now, having got several places through the hill, some half dozen ways of 
ingress and egress. We are working no opening that has not more than one means of 
exit. The safety of the mine, as to exit in case of accident, is perfectly secured. Wo 
have no fire-damp at all. Black-damp we have, but under our system of ventilation it 
cannot accumulate, so as to become offensive, for it is regularly swept out. In places 
where we have ceased to work, it does accumulate, but these places are so closed as to 
prevent any black-damp therein generated to penetrate into the working places. 

In my opinion, the status of the science of ventilating mines is now such as to enable 
any mining operator, if he will use the means approved by experience, thoroughly to 
ventilate his mines. Such is at least our experience. I mean by this, that there is no 
excuse for any mining operator to have his mine badly ventilated. If he will open his 
mines on the proper plan, and pursue it, he will carry his air with him to every working 
place. 

In my opinion, it would be just to impose upon mine owners or operators a liability 
for accidents arising from their neglect or that of their officers, but miners should be re- 
sponsible for the rooms they work in, and for dangers well known to them. I would go 
even so far as to make it a criminal offense in an officer to neglect proper repair or ar- 
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rangements after being notified of a defect in ventilation, or roof, or macliinery, or any- 
thing else. 

My reasoning for liability, as stated, is this : Coal mining is of itself a dangerons 
business. The miner knows it to be so, and so does the mining boss, and, in a less de- 
gree, the owner. The wages of miners stand on. the basis of the personal risk they run, 
and they can earn about tmce as much as a laborer outside. Hiey are paid by the 
bushel, and not by day's wages, and are not common laborers in the usual sense of that 
word. They are skilled workmen in a special business, and theirs should be the respon- 
sibility for accidents in their own immediate working places. They are the best judges 
of the condition of things in their own room. They are the persons by whose labor or 
skill any work is done, and they should be responsible. They are supposed to be paid 
for securing the roof as their compensation for digging, and the rates paid per bushel at 
different mines vary according to the ease of digging, roofing, etc. They are also paid 
specially for entry driving, that is to say, that expense falls on the owners, in addition 
to mining coal. We haul out the coal with mules, and the miner is under no expense 
for that. 

I have seen the bill that was before the Legislature last winter. I think, decidedly, 
that there is nothing about mining that requires the assistance or Interference of inspec- 
tors. The bill was, in my opinion, prompted by aspirants for the inspectorship. I be- 
lieve, also, that the clause about ventilation requires more air than is needed. The 
amount of fifty-five cubic feet for fifty men per second is too much, and the requirement 
of the swiftness of the air movement is also excessive. Nor is it possible to circulate 
the air by a visible current at all the working places, and the system of air currents re- 
quired in the bill is not feasible here. It may do in narrow veins, where the usual ven- 
tilation is impossible. 

I do mot believe that requiring mining bosses to be examined as to scientific attain- 
ments will do good. The best of bosses lack scientific attainments, and the best are 
those who do what they are told, in their own practical way. 

Strikes are caused, primarily, either by a demand for higher wages that is refused by 
the owners, or an effort to reduce wages that is resisted by the miners ; and they are 
prolonged chiefly by the agitation of unsafe, meddlesome men. I do not think that 
arbitration or such like would do much good in preventing strikes. Arbitrators are 
always, as a general thing, poor judges in cases submitted to their judgment, and 
strikes cannot be entirely prevented, except by a spread of higher information than is 
now possessed by those who take that way of rectifying their supposed grievances. 

My experience does not justify me in saying that the employment of boys under 12 
years of age in mines, aa it is practiced here, is injurious to society. The chief objec- 
tion, that they are kept out of school, is true, but it does not exist to the extent as to 
create a public grievance. 

I am in favor of bringing the highest intelligence to bear upon all kinds of business, 
but i incline to the opinion that special mining schools will not accomplish that. 

M. Heckard. 
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The following is furnished to give an idea of the amount mined by the 
number of men named in the testimony : 

Statement of Pomeroy Goal Company, of amount of Coal minedj shipped^ 

conaumedj etc. 



7'^ — ■..zj:z== 


Bushels. 


Amount * 
shipped. 


Consumed and 
sold at home. 


Coal mined in 1866 . 


3,711,820 
4,000,000 
5,505,300 
6,145,140 
5,459,340 


2,120,240 
1,886,420 
2,655.800 
3,186,540 
3,005,580 


1,591,580 
2,113,580 
2,849,500 


" " 1867 


" *< 1868 


»* •• 1869 


2,958,600 


" " 1870 


2,453,760 


Total 


24,821,600 


12,854,580 


11,967,020 





Sept. 13th.— Jo^w Hallf being duly sworn, says : I am a miner at the Syracuse Coal and 
Salt Company, and have been at work in it for a year or more. I was a miner in the old 
country, from which I emigrated in 1848. I have mined coal in Pennsylvania and also 
Western Virginia. I began mining work when eight years old. I am acquainted with 
mining both here and in England. 

The inspectors in England, that I saw, communicated but little with the miner ; they 
associated with the agents or mining bosses. We saw them about the mines, but had no 
intercourse with them. They were of great benefit to the miners, by their superior knowl- 
edge, both of the practical workings of mines and the scientific part also. Their visits 
around all the mines brought on interchanges of information to all, which improved 
mining generally. 

Mining is not conducted here as perfectly as in England ; it is, so to speak, in its in- 
fancy. It is gradually improving here, but there is room for improvement. 

The general working of the mines is tolerably safe, but there are particulars in which 
betterments could be made, as, for instance, in ventilation, which might be made much 
belter by a higher knowledge and a closer and more faithful attention to details. More 
or less ncjBflect of the rules of thorough circulation of air still exist, and also by failing to 
close abandoned places, so as to prevent the black-damp there generated to go into the 
working-rooms. Ventilation is not good all over our mines. In parts it is very good. 

The hoisting apparatus is in good order in our mine. I like the wire ropes, and think 
them safe. The engineer who hoists and lowers the cars, etc., is a faithful man and 
careful in his ways. The means of exit in case of accident are good. We have two 
easily ascendable outlets, and one besides that is somewhat difficult, but might answer 
in case of emergency. In my opinion mines should not be allowed to be worked, unless 
they have double ingress and egress, and the best possible ventilation. 

I expect that the men having important charges to attend about mines, are more 
scientifically educated in England than most of such men in this country. The mining 
bosses that come under my observation here, are good practical miners, but are not often 
scientifically educated. Those here are more social with the miner than those in Eng- 
land. 

I think it would do good to have State inspectors, whose official duty it should be to 
visit and examine the mines. They should be paid by the Grovemment. Their higher 
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knowledge would enable them to see defects in machinery and ventilation, and they 
should have power to stop the mines, if necessary for the safety and health of the 
miners. A system of affording facilities of enteriag complaints to the miner wonld not 
suffice. There should he some way of prompting the inspector, in case he neglects his 
duty, by the miners, by providing an authoiity to which to complain. The miner wonld 
be the best inspector, if lie would only inform, as he is daily present in the mines, and 
most interested in having things in good order. There are some miners who are too 
timid to complain, but most of them, as far as known to me, speak out boldly. The in- 
spectors should examine the mine once a month ; such is the rule in England. 

I like it best where both miners and owners are free to terminate their relations at 
pleasure. It makes both co-operate with each other with least prejudice to be thus free 
of each other. 

I believe that children should go to a school up to 13 years of age, and should not be 
allowed to enter a mine before they can read and write. I do not think it injures their 
physical constitution to work in the mines. Their work is not hard. They assist adult 
miners, mostly their fathers — are drivers of mules, and such like. I think that when 
the rudiments of education are not laid before they go into the mines, they will mostly 
never get it again. 

We get our wages regularly paid, and are now satisfied with what we get. We have 
a company store, which is, on the whole, beneficial to us, as we are free to buy there or 
not. It operates as a sort of advance payment to us. The quality of the goods is a little 
better than in other stores ; the prices are, in some respects, a little high. 

I have nothing further to suggest. 

John Hall. 

September 16th. — Eran W, Evans, being duly sworn, says : I am a miner at theJVfiners- 
ville Bank, near Pomeroy, Ohio, owned chiefly by Messrs. Horton. I have worked at 
these mines from five to six years. I was a miner in my native land — Wales — ^from my 
twelfth year. I worked there about sixteen years. I am now about eighteen years here, 
and have worked since in mines in the vicinity of Pomeroy. 

The ventilation in the mines here is tolerably good, but it might be improved by a 
better arrangement of the doors, and thereby forcing a more thorough circulation of air. 
The cross-cuts are, generally, correctly laid. In our mines there are two or three, and 
even more means of escape in case of accident. There is no fire-damp, and no black-damp 
is allowed to accumulate sufficiently to annoy the miner. Our vein of coal is four and a 
half feet thick, and not difficult to mine. We are paid regularly every month, and are 
8ati^fied with our pay. The state of the river determines the continuous work in the 
mines. Wo work only about seven months in the year, as when the river is low or frozen 
our work in the mines is stopped. The average yearly earnings of a miner are about 
$350. We get our household coal free, but must haul it at our expense. Some men make 
more than $50 per month ; some less ; and when I say $50 per month, it is an average I 
mean. This amount is after deducting expenses for oil, powder and blacksmithing. 

I did not see the bill that was before the Legislature last winter. I believe that laws 
should be passed securing thorough ventilation, double means of egress, by appointing 
inspectors, who should be held closely to their duty, viz: a thorough examination of 
every part of the mines, as otherwise they. would be useless. 

I think facilities should be provided at each mine for the miner to enter complaint or 
give notice of defective ventilation, or roofs or machinery, through a committee appointed 
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by the miners in a body and after comparing views. Still I think that inspectors would 
work beneficial, and should be appointed in addition to these facilities. 

Our labor contracts are usually for six months ; that is to say, from April to October, 
and then again from October to April. Those who enter between the time, contract of 
course, for a shorter period. It is understooi^that mutual notice is to be given, in case of 
discharge or quitting work. We are paid on the 15th of each month, and there is a for- 
feit for abrupt leaving, which is, however, never exacted. 

I do not agree to the idea that children should'be prohibited from mines until they are 
thirteen years of age. I think, however, that they should not be allowed to enter until 
ten years of age. Above that age, the matter should be left to the discretion of parents. 
As our laws in Ohio afford education from live years upwards, the child has opportunity 
to get a common school education between his fifth and tenth years. .We are employed 
only seven months in a year, and the earnings of our children in the mines are needed for 
our subsistence, and they can go to school in the idle months. 

I think owners or their agents should be required to keep the north-east flues of fur- 
naces, that are erected for increasing ventilation, in full blast by good fires. In our 
mines flues or air-drafts could be a little better maintained than they are. In them 
white-damp generates when so-called horsebacks are struck, and this is injurious to the 
miner, if there is not strong air circulation at the working faces. It affects the miner 
by making him sleepy, and he has to step back for awhile to get purer air and letting the 
sleepiness wear off. At our mines we drive forty yards from main entries before cross 
air-courses are cut through, and it takes strong air currents to supply good air to the 
working rooms after we get twenty, thirty, or thirty-five yards in ; this may be remedied 
by leaving doors at proper places. It would be better to have air-courses cut through 
every twenty yards. 

No strikes have occurred here lately ; there were strikes during the war, and one or two 
since th# war. The strikes during the war were caused by the miners demanding higher 
wages, and those since the war arose from attempts of owners to reduce rates, which the 
miners resisted. The attempted reduction failed, as in my opinion it should, for there 
was no just reason for a reduction. We succeeded in higher rates during the war, but 
the owners yielded them of their own accord. Tbe strikes as such had no direct effect. 
Our highest rate was 5 cents per bushel. A few of the smaller mines paid 6 cents. I 
have not formed any matured opinion on the subject of preventing strikes. 

Evan W. Evans. 

We, the undersigned, miners at Minersville, agree with the testimony of Mr. Evans. 

John P. Price, 
Ellis Jones, 
William W. Erwin, 
David Richards, 
William Phillips. 

September 16th. — John Borham, being duly sworn, says : I am a coal miner at the Miners- 
ville mines, near Pomeroy, Ohio, and have been for 15 years. I was part of the time entry 
driver. I am a native of the United States, and my mining was done in the vicihity of 
Pomeroy. 

I have heard the foregoing testimony, and wish to perfect the same by stating that the 
flue or air-current with the furnace on the north-east of the mines, is not sufficient. It 
is lower than the surrounding hills, and the smoke and warm air cannot rise, because the 
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wind occasionally over tops it, and with the mode and manner of the construction of the 
fine, this prevents the draft in it. 

I also wish to say that the rooms from main or side entries are usually worked six yards 
wide, and if there is sufficient air in the entries, it would he hetter to put the air cross- 
cut thirty yards from the entry. Twenty is too* short, and would increase the expense 
on the owners too much, if required at every twenty yards ; forty yards is too long. The 
hreaks through should be as near as possible parallel with each other, and twenty yards 
apart, and each room when worked out should be closed, so as to force air into the work- 
ing rooms. The doors should be moved up, as fast as the adjoining room is worked out. 

The air was very good during the first five years the mines were worked, but as the 
extent thereof increases, the ventilation grows less good. My reasons for that is, that 
an old abandoned park of the mine wastes its dead air upon the part now worked, and if 
that were remedied, it would be a great help. In the mean time the air is bad. 

My opinion about strikes is, that if boards of conciliation or arbitration existed, most 
strikes could and would be prevented. 

I am in favor of State inspectors, who should visit and examine the mines at regular 
periods in each year. They should be appointed on the joint recommendation of the min- 
ers and the owners, after a rigid examination as to qualification. They should hold their 
offices for one year, but to be capable of being re-appointed. 

John Borham. 

We, miners in Minersvillo mines, agree with Borham's testimony. 

Emert Altman, 
Bert James. 

September 16th. — I, Danid Thorpf being duly sworn by your Commission, do hereby tes- 
tify that I have been a practical miner for thirty years, and have filled many positions in 
connection with mining. Have managed and labored at twelve (12) different mining 
works in England, and at six (6) in the United States. I also am acquainted with the 
plans and workings of more than one hundred (100) coal works in England, and more 
than twenty (20) in the United States. I have made mining my principal study from my 
youth up, therefore am acquainted with all the needs of a coal mine. Knowing the pres- 
ent condition and workings of coal mines in the State of Ohio, and as they ought to be, 
I do think that a law for the better management of mines is needful for the State of 
Ohio. Not knowing all the questions in the petition for a miner^s bill, now pending, and 
not having a copy within reach, I do think that the following points ought to be embodied 
in the bill : 

1. All mines, shafts, 8lop*»s or otherwise, should have two roads to its workings, in 
order to secure proper ventilation and a safe road of escape, in case of accident in either. 

2. No place should be drove more than twenty (20) yards out of the current of air. 

3. No person should fill the position of mining boss or manager, without having passed 
an examination by the State Commissioner (as hereafter mentioned) and who does not 
hold a certificate from such Commission. 

4. A sufficient number of inspectors should be appointed to examine all mines in the 
State four (4) times each year, and who should constitute a Board of Commission, to 
meet twice (2) in each yoar, to examine all candidates applying for certificates for min- 
ing managers. 

5. No principal air- way should have less than twelve (12) feet of an area. 
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6. All mines should have an expert fireman, who should examine the works through- 
out every morning before the miners go to work, and should attend to dangerous places 
every day. 

7. No boy should be allowed to go into the mines under twelve (IS) years of age, and 
none should go that cannot read and write. 

The above are a few points which are needed in a bill. Others might be mentioned, 
but my experience has taught me that the above ought to be a law binding upon coal 
managers. 

DiLViD Thorp. 

Sept. 16th. — Tliomas Tamhull, being duly sworn, says : I am President of the Miners 
Joint Stock Company. The company owns a store and the lot it is on, where a general 
assortment of goods is kept for sale for the use of miners chiefly. We organized first as 
a co-operative store, but found that an act of incorporation was necessary to give our 
association permanence. Under a mere association, members could withdraw, and give 
other legal annoyance. The death of members would work a dissolution. Members who 
would move away wanted to withdraw. We needed, also, a more perfect organization 
and government. For these reasons, the change into a joint stock company was made. 
Our members were well satisfied. Through the dividends they got their goods fully 30 
per ceot. cheaper than if they had bought at stores. We sold at the usual store prices* 
and the first six months we made 41 per cent, profit. One officer was the salesman. He 
got $50 per month as salary. We engaged no other services. The old members mostly re- 
main members of the joint stock company. We will have our by-laws copied and send 
them to you. Our experience is decidedly favorable to such a btore, as an accessory to 
miners^ general welfare. It begets a feeling of common interest. Our charter capital is 
$20,000. The amount paid in is $6,025. The real estate on which the store sitands has 
risen in price. 

Our store is at Middleport, adjoining Pomeroy, Meigs county, Ohio. 

Thomas Turnbull. 

Bules and By-Laws hy which the Miners' Joint Stock Company Store is govemedy in Middleport 

Meigs County^ Ohio. 

Article Ist. Regular meeting of stockholders of this Company shall be held in 
their store-room on the first day of January each year. 

Articlb 2d. The business of the Company shall be managed by a Board of five Direc- 
tors. Said Directors serve for the term of one year. 

Article 3d. The officers of this Company shall consist of a President, Secretary and 
Treasurer. No two offices shall be held by one and the same person ; and the store bueii- 
ness be transacted by one clerk, or salesman, or more, as the said Company may deem 
necessary for the benefit of the store. And said clerks, or salesmen, shall be subject to 
said Board of Directors for any improper conduct; shall be removed by said Board of 
Directors for such conduct, at said Directors' pleasure. 

Article 4th. The business of the President shall be to preside at all meetings of the 
Board of Directors, and sign all documents connected with this Company's business ; but 
no note or documentishall be considered legal or valid, unless the President, Secretary, 
and Treasurer's names, all three of them, be signed thereto. 

Article 5th. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to cause to be kept a 
regular and correct set of books, which shall fully set forth the business of said Com- 
pany, and see that books are settled and balanced as often as once in each month. 
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Article 6th. It shall be the duty of the General Secretary to furnish to the Direct- 
ors, at their monthly meeting, a full and detailed statement, showing, setting forth, the 
amount of goods bought and sold by or for said Compauy, and at the same time to account 
for all moneys received for sale of said Company's goods. 

Article 7tii. The stock of said Company shall be assignable only on the books of 
said Company. Certificates of the stock, signed by the President and Secretary, may be 
assigned to stockholders ; the certificate shall state upon the face thereof, that the stock 
is transferable. 

• Article Sth. A seal shall be procured by the Directors, to be used in the conveyance 
of real estate or other documents requiring the use of the same to give validity. 

Article 9th. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to record in a book all the certifi- 
cates of organization of the Miners* Joint Stock Company of ; and also 

record all elections, together with the proceedings of the Board of Directors, at all reg- 
ular and Special meetings. 

Article 10th. The stockholders shall have power to add or amend these by-laws, by 

a majority of stock being represented at such meeting. 

Anthony Robson, 

Secretary of Miners^ Joint Stock Company^ 

Middleportf Meigs county ^ Ohio. 

September 16th. — Daniel C. Rathhen^ beiug duly sworn, says : I am a practicing physician 
in the town of Middleport, Meigs county, Ohio, and have an extensive practice among 
the miners. Miners are subject to Rheumatism and Lumbago in consequence of their 
special occupation. I attribute it to their working much in a stooping position in a damp 
situation, and also lifting large lumps of coal in the same attitude. These are chronic 
diseases among them. There are a good many cases of Asthma, which I think arises 
from the peculiar atmosphere charged with carbonaceous particles. 

I have made two post-mortem examinations, in which there was carbonaceous solidifi- 
cation in the air cells. The Scotch people call it spurious melanosis, really a coal miner's 
consumption. I have no doubt the carbonaceous particles caused their death. I exam- 
ined them after death, because before their decease they spit a black substance, whoso 
real character I wished to ascertain. I suspected the matter to be the thing I found it. 
Like in other consumptions, the shoulders would rise, making the head look like sinking. 
The countenance is that of persons laboring under organic disease in which respiration 
is interfered with. The powder smoke may have contributed to the final result. Four 
cases came within my knowledge. The books speak of such cases. The miner's recum- 
bent position, his head near to the ground where carbonic acid, the heaviest air, exists, 
must necessarily work more or less towards producing disease. The miner is in that 
position when he undermines the coal seam he is aboat to excavate. 

D. C. Rathben, M.D. 

September 18th. — William Parkf being duly sworn, deposeth and says: I am a general 
merchant doing business in Middleport, Meigs county. I have been a resident of Middle- 
port and vicinity for the past thirteen years, and have been in the mercantile business in 
this place for upwards of eight years. Previous to this period I was an operative coal 
miner, and wrought in the coal mines in this vicinity, which are owned and operated by 
Hon. V. B. Horton & Co., for four years and a half. I have been a working coal miner 
twenty -nine years of my life, and am now forty -five years of age. I read Senator Daugh- 
erty's miners' bill for the working and ventilation of the coal mines of this State, and can 
say, from my extensive experience as a miner, that its provisions are eminently wise and 
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jnst, and well adapted to the necessities of the coal mines of Ohio. The- provisions for 
the appointment of inspectors of mines are, in my judgment, the most important features 
of the hill, and no law would avail theminers without competent, practical inspectors to 
see that it would be enforced and obeyed. I have wrought in a good deal of bad air in 
the coal mines in this neighborhood. The very last work I did in the mines was among 
very bad air, and I have good reasons for asserting that the mines of this vicinity are 
not now correctly ventilated. I hear grievous and loud complaints from miners as to the 
foul air of the mines. There is much black-damp in the air of these mines, which is gen- 
erated by a number of causes, among which powder smoke forms a part. All the coal 
in these mines is got by blasting, and the currents of air are too weak to carry away the 
smoke, which hangs for hours, sometimes all day in the mine, and finally dies away form- 
ing black-damp. The health of the miners suffers in consequence of such ventilation, nor 
can they do ho much work ; for it is not possible to see in a thick cloud of powder smoke. 
Miners will mine and fill at least ten bushels per man per day more in good pure air, 
than in air corrupted by powder smoke and black-damp, and they will be better con- 
tented, feel stouter, and have respect and confidence in their employers, which they now 
have not, as the numerous strikes and troubles in the mining districts amply attest. The 
feelingof the miners towards their employers is that the latter cares nothing for them 
or their interests, bnt simply nses them to add to their (the operators*) wealth. 

If I step on board a steamboat on the Ohio river, before us there, I am as well pro- 
tected by law as Legislature can devise. In the cabin there is hung up, in a conspicuous 
place, the law providing for the safety of passengers. There is also displayed the inspec- 
tor's certificate, as to the fitnt'SS of the engineer, and the security of the boat, while in the 
passengers' rooms life preservers are kept for means of escape in case of accident to the 
steamer. But in coal mines, in the best regulated and safest of which the dangers to 
health, life and limb are a hnndred fold greater than in that of steamboats, there is no 
legal protection whatever against the incompetency of the managers or the avariciousness 
of the owners. A mass of overhanging rocks may fall upon me and kill me outright; I 
am then hauled out and buried ; no inquest or inquiry of any kind would be instituted 
as to the cause of my de.ath, and if the owners were to venture any opinion on the cause 
of the accident, they would very naturally assort it was the result of carelessness on my 
part, or that it was an accident for which they were in nowise responsible. There has 
been, I should say, ten or twelve fatal accidents in the coal mines in this neighborhood 
in the past ten years, and there never has been an inquest held over a single case, to my 
knowledge, nor have I ever heard of an inquest ever having been held over any coal mine 
accident in the State of Ohio ; and I think it is high time that mining laws were provided 
for the security of miners' lives and health. Every mining section in the world, so far as 
I am aware, provides by mining laws for the health and safety of their mining populace, 
and inspectors, who give their whole time and attention to inspecting the min'es, are pro- 
vided by government in all the great coal mining States of Europe. No doubt many coal 
mine accidents are the result of carelessness on the part of the miners themselves. As a 
class they are daring, and have a contempt of danger. They, too, should be held to a 
strict responsibility ; for a careless or ignorant workman may, and often does, cause dan- 
ger and death to his fellows, as well as to himself, and even endangers the whole economy 
of the mine. This is particularly the case in mines in which fire-damp or explosive gas 
is generated. I believe there would be no additional expense incurred by operators of 
mines in complying with the proposed law of Senator Daugherty. It would, doubtless, 
require some expense to be put out in reorganizing badly managed and badly ventilated 
mines, to get them in fit condition for the proper security of miners' lives and health, but 
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the money would soon be returned in the greater amount of work perf*.»rmed by the 
miners^ in the confidence it would beget, and in the systematic arrangement of the under- 
ground operations as to ventilation, &c. 

As to the cause of strikes, I say, remove the foul air of the mines, maintain a pure and 
healthy circulating current, and we will hear less of strikes. Miners who are much ex- 
posed to foul air are predisposed to find fault, are ever grumbling, and ready to strike 
without considering the consequences. Many strikes have also been caused by the owners 
of mines attempting to reduce wages, and by miners asking advances in the price of 
digging. 

I heartily endorse the proposition contained in the miner's proj^osed law, that no boy 
shall be allowed to work in a coal mine till he can read and write. 

I wish to state, that the views herein o-xpressed are the result of much practical ex- 
perience, I do not ever expect to mine coal again for a living, and have no personal 
interest in this question beyond the earnest desire to see efficient law.s provided for the 
protection of the lives, health and limbs of a useful and dariug cla>s of our fc5llow-citi- 
zens. William Park. 

James Park, being duly sworn, says : I have heard the above testimony of William 
Park read, and fully corroborate the same. My business is that of a general merchant, 
in Middleport, Meigs county, but I was originally a working coal-miner, having wrought 
for twenty years in the mines, several years of which was in Mr. Horton's mines in this 
neighborhood. Although never again expecting to dig coal, I earnestly desire to see 
good mining laws provided for the regulation and inspection of our coal mines, and 
would cheerfully submit to any reasonable tax to pay for good, efficient, practical mine 
inspectors. I think that a law without an inspector would be of very little avail. 

James Park. 

September 26th. — William T, John, being duly sworn, says: I am a miner in Powers 
Coal Company's mine, near Youngstown, Ohio, and have worked in it for the last four 
weeks. I was a miner in other ndnes in Ohio, also in Pennsylvania, Illinois, Kentucky, 
and formerly in Wales. I have been a min^r for eighteen years — begun when I was 
eighteen years old. I find ray health injured by continuous mining, more, however, in 
this country than in Wales. Mines are not as well carried on here as on the other side of 
the ocean; there is less perfect ventilation, because the owners do not give that atten- 
tion to the subject which they ought. In and of itself the air in the mines in this coun- 
try is better, as they are not as deep nor as extensive as in the old country. The air in 
the mines here is not forced to the working faces as it should be, for there are well- 
known methods by which this may be done with comparatively little expense. 

In my opinion inspectors of mines would give more reliable information as to the sta- 
tus of ventilation in a mine, than any miner or other person sent down by a court. The 
inspectors would have means of making comparison which the others could not have. 
They would also be supplied by machinery, which others would not be likely to have. . 
Bad ventilation can, however, be discovered without machinery. Miners can tell it by a 
feeling of tiresomeness and short breath. The ventilation in our mine is good in some 
places, but bad in others, the bad preponderating. It could be rectified easily by the 
approved methods. I have no suggestion to make about ventilation of my own accord 
beyond the foregoing. 

A miner can turn out in a day about three tons, and continue to do it year in and year 
out. We get seventy-five cents per ton for coal, but where the seam of coal is thinner, 
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and the coal paore difficult to mine, we get eighty to eighty-five cents. We would rather 
mine in a thick vein at seventy-five .than a thin vein at eighty-five. If we send out the 
slack with the coal we are docked. We leave the slack in the mine as a general rule. 
The slack amounts to ahout one-tenth. Miners turn out as much coal as their bodily 
strength allows them to do. Where the air is perfectly good, miners can work as many 
hours as a man can in the open air. The more imperfect the air is, the less can they 
work. Working in mines is as natural to a miner as working outside is to a common 
laborer. I know of no difference as to necessity of any stronger or more food for a miner 
as compared to a con^mon laborer. We eat meat at every meal. We use coffee and tea, 
and have the customary comforts of life. We consume cheese as much as the people 
around us generally. We us© spring or well water. We do not use the water in the 
mines. There is water in mines that miners use freely. We do, exceptionally, if it 
is inconvenient to come out. It takes, according to my observation, about forty-five dol- 
lars a month to keep a miner's family of six persons, including rent, fuel and everything 
else. I have been in mines where they had scientific mining bosses, and my belief is, 
that a mining boss who was before a practical miner, is fully as good a boss, if not bet- 
ter, than those educated in mining schools who lacked practical experience. I think, 
however, that a practical miner would be improved by receiving technical education 
in his business besides. 

I saw portions of the bill thafc was before the Legislature last winter. I ai>prove of it 
as a general thing, but believe that it could be improved by having more stringent pro- 
visions about forcing the air to the working faces in the bank. I am opposed to allow- 
ing boys under twelve years to be employed in mines. It keeps them from getting 
Kchooliug, and is likely to injure their health. 

As to strikes, I have this simple feeling : When I do not get what in my opinion I 

ought to have, I use means to obtain it ; and a strike is nothing but a joining of many 

in a common movement for this common object. If there were a basis of a sliding scale 

of wages according to the prices of coal in market, and this basis were adopted after a 

fair and free comparison of viewS; there would be few strikes, perhaps none at all. I 

believe the miners should be held i^enally liable to have their rooms properly propped, 

and the owners should be also held liable for a fair supply thereof. 

His 

Wm. T. X John. 

mark. 

September 27th. — Evan Mon-iSj being duly sworn, says : I am part owner and chief 
superintendent of the Churchhill mine, about five miles from Youngstown, Mahoning 
county, Ohio. I am a native of Wales. My father was a practical miner, but I left the 
country too young to know anything of coal mining there. We lived afterward in 
Pennsylvania, Schuylkill county, and I was with my father, who was an operator in 
mines. I assisted him generally, and thus became thoroughly acquainted with anthra- 
cite coal mining. I have been in Ohio twenty-three years, and have been engaged in 
mining operations principally in this neighborhood. 

I sj«w the bill before the General Assembly last winter, and also the one as it was 
jiniended. I do not remember the exact details of it, but am prepared to give my opinion 
about ventilation, etc. There should be ventilation sufficient for the health of the 
miner, but it is impossible to have full ventilation at all places and at all times in mines, 
but in the large majority of cases ventilation can be full and perfect. There is now no 
longer any difficulty to determine in every mine whether its ventilation is as it ought to be, 
as the subject, and all about it, is now well understood. If proper furnaces and air-shafts 
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are erected, and doors are placed at the right places and properly attended to, perfect 
ventilation may be had whenever at all possible, and that is the case, as already stated, 
in most cases. The miner knows well whether he is working in good or fonl air, and we 
owners understand well that it is our interest to supply him fully with fresh air, as 
mining without it is not practicable. The miner becomes moros6 if he has to work in 
bad air. When working in black-damp his lamp will not burn, and of course his breath- 
ing is also interfered with. The miners fireely inform us when there is bad air, and we 
certainly are willing to be informed. We have no explosive gas in our mines. Wo 
remedy every complaint as soon as known to us and as soon as possible. The miner is 
his own best inspector, and much better than any inspector that the State could send 
him. All dangers about mines are known to miners. No part is concealed from them, 
and they interchange information freely. It often happens that men represent them- 
selves to be good miners who are not. When found out, we see that they are instructed 
by beiug placed with good miners ; and when we find then^ incorrigibly careless or in- 
competent, we discharge them. Miners are themselves adverse to having incompetent 
miners about a mine, especially where there is much blasting. We owners are alive to 
this matter, and see to it that it is obviated as it arises. 

It is not true that miners are discharged who frankly tell us any grievance they may 
have. Men making unreasonable demands are of course disliked if they make them- 
selves disagreeable. We then frankly tell them that their demands can not be complied 
with. There is in this country no subserviency or timidity in the intercourse between 
owners and miners. They act towards each other as freemen with equal rights, and 
speak out unreservedly. 

I do not believe that State inspectors would prove a useful institution, as the miner is 
his own best inspector. At any rate, two would be sufficient, and one even could visit 
every mine in each year. The visits of inspectors would operate as incentives and en- 
couragements of complaints, and tend to disturb the harmony between miners and own- 
ers. I think, as to requiring mining bosses to have scientific attainments besides their 
practical experience, that such a double capacity is not often, if ever, found. Practical 
experience and fine mechanical judgment, with a fair disposition toward those under 
him, are the essential qualifications. Bosses that were originally miners make good 
bosses. 

Boys under twelve years of age should not be employed about mines, unless means are 
provided to give them education at least at intervals. Unruly boys or such as loaf 
about, if not employed, are better off when employed in mines than if allowed to ran 
about unemployed and uneducated. I am decidedly in favor of securing school instruc- 
tion to miners' children. 

We have had no strike since July, 1870. It arose from a movement to reduce miner^s 
rates from seventy-five cents per ton to sixty-five cents. There was then a general de- 
pression of business that made the owners think that the miners should concede a reduc- 
tion. The miners resisted by combining in a strike, and were successful. We had sold 
coal for as much less as the reduction we asked, and are doing so now. The miners in- 
sisted that the reduction was asked of them without cause, and their remonstrance pre- 
vailed. Prima facie the owner has the advantage of the miner in a strike, because with 
the first it does not become so soon a question of existence for himself and family as it 
does wiih the miner. The mine owners suffering pecuniarily are, however, acute enough 
to exercise a very strong pressure on this yielding disposition, for he knows fully the con- 
stant drain on his purse while the strike lasts. He has to maintain his pumping appara- 
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tU8, keep feeding his stock, and pay salaries, and the interest on his capital is also rua- 
Ding. He is therefore fully conscious of his sufferings, and has a strong motive to concede 
anything in reason. The demand for good miners is with us so constant and so strong, 
as to give, in this respect, the decided advantage to the miner. The more ignorant the 
miners are, or, on the other hand, also the owner, the more strikes there -will be and the 
more bitter. The clearer both are as to their trne interests, the less likelihood is there of a 
strike. A spread of intelligence among aill interested, is the surest cure for strikes. There 
are inherent canses of conflict in the business itself in consequence of fluctuations in 
the coal market ; and* also for reasons in the miners themselves, such as greater or lesser 
difficulty in mining, but they would not giow into strikes if the real situation of things 
was fully known to all, and the logic thereof were well digested by all. I incline to 
the opinion that strikes will gradually diminish as the coal business becomes a more set- 
tled business, and as all connected with it understand it fully. Some strikes have beeu 
caused in this State by inteVmeddlers and agents from the Miner's Union, and from dis- 
appointed miners who were discharged ft)r cause. Such efforts were made in our mines 
by persons coming from Massillon, bnt they failed becanse our miners were contented 
with their condition. Our miners believed the miners near Massillon were making un- 
reasonable demands; at least they refused to join them in their combinations. We have 
averaged about 85,000 tons of coal per annum ; from 175 to 225 miners, including boys, 
teamsters, etc., on the pay-roll. Including nut and slack, we mine 90,000 tons per annum. 
This would average 300 tons per day, or 1^ tons for every person employed. Of the per- 
sons employed, about one-fourth are not miners, and we may assume the latter at the 
number 170, so that they average very near all the year round about two tons per day. 
The mines are not worked all the year. There are holidays, funerals, accidents, and also 
a slack of business when the market is dull. Miners are also engaged part of the time 
in driving entries, for which they get paid by the yard, so that the miner's pay-roll will 
exhibit larger earnings than two tons per day. We have miners that earn $100 per 
month, and a good miner has no trouble in earning $60 per month. The remaining dis- 
crepancy between the actual capacity of miners to get out coal and the amount they do 
get out, arises partly from drunkenness or an inclination to idleness. As a class, miners 
are industrious, and the idle-disposed are largely in the minority. 

With a seam four feet thick and over, a miner can easily produce 1,000 tons in a year, 
and earn therefor $750 per year. 

Ours is a slope mine, about 160 feet deep perpendicular; the slope is about 500 feet 
long. The entry in the slope is a single entry. It takes one and a half minutes to 
bring up a load (two cars, both containing about three tons). It takes about one and 
a half minutes to lower the cars. There is also some loss of time in getting the cars 
ready for hoisting or lowering. We hoist about fifty tons an hour, and we work nine 
hours. The iron on the slope track is T rail, twenty-eight pounds to the yard. We use 
mules to fetch the coal from the mines to the foot of the slope. There are seven mules 
engaged in this work. Our engine has ninety-horse power, and with it we haul the coal 
up, and also pump up the water. The pumping pipe is six inches, the working barrel is 
eight inches. There are two double-acting eight-inch pumps. They, are kept at work 
night and day, and easily keep the mine dry. The large basins of cdal, such as we have 
to do with, gather water largely ; the water travels long distances through the coal. 

We have an inlet and an outlet ; that is to say, a hoisting slope and an air-shaft. The 
size of the furnace is five feet ten inches in breadth, and five feet eight inches in height, 
and arched twenty-four feet long with brick. In case of accident the furnace would 
have to be put out, and thus it would afford means of egress. In a slope there is no 
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danger from fire overhead, as the engine house, etc., is some sixty feet from the mouth of 
the slope. So far we have had no accidents ; hut, of course, accidents *are possible, to 
prevent which diligent care and regulation is required. I hold that double outlets should 
be prepared as soon as possible, by an air-shaft, as without it good ventilation is impos- 
sible, and miners are not safe. This is, however, less necessary in a slope than in a shaft. 

Evan Morris. 



Sept. 28th. — William Phillips, being duly sworn, says : I am a miner in the Church hill 
mine, in Mahoning county, Ohio. I did my first mining in Pennsylvania, and have been 
a miner about twenty years, of which sixteen years in Ohio. I read the bill before the Leg- 
islature last winter, and heard it discussed among miners and others. I partly approve 
and partly disapprove its provisions. I favor the rules about ventilation, and also of 
State inspectors, as without the latter the law would not be enforced. I do not believe 
that the miners would enforce it of themselves. I also support the prohibition about 
boys under twelve years of age. I am opposied to the salary of the inspectors, as I 
think $3,000 too much. I agree that it should be paid by the State. I think it would be 
unjust to ihake the miners pay it by an ajtsessment. I am not acquainted with the 
workings of inspection laws in other States or countries, and my favorable opinion is the 
result of my OAvn reflections. I do not now recollect any other matter I disagree with. 
I am decidedly of the opinion that two inlets and outlets should be provided in all mines, 
as soon as possible. This possibility varies in different mines, but is easily ascertained 
by testimony. A law making owners liable if the double outlet is too late provided, 
would be good. 

We are regularly paid each month, and are contented. We should, of course, like to 
have more, if circumstances allowed it. 

We have a benevolent association among us for the mutual benefit of members. It is 
no secret society ; it is a branch of a general society over the mining districts in the 
Mahoning Valley. Its objects are to assist members in case of accident, and also to pay 
some funeral expenses. It is also intended for easy general co-operation in matters in 
which miners have a common interest. I participated in the last strike in this mine ; 
and I think it could have been avoided if there had been free mutual explanation be- 
tween the miners and owners. I think, also, that strikes would cease, if arbitration or 
conciliation boards were always ready to hear each other and compare views. 

I think that in our mine, and all mines, men should have an opportunity to ascend and 
descend from the mines without danger from cars going up or coming down. I also in- 
sist that very careful persons should be employed about the cars, near the opening of the 
slope or shaft. Careless boys do sometimes throw cars over the brink and injure persons 
ascending. I have nothing further to suggest. 

William Phillips. 

I having heard the foregoing testimony, hereby certify my agreement with it. 

his 
Watkins >^ Joseph. 
mark. 

September 28th.— James Muckeyy being duly sworn, says : I am a civil and mine engi- 
neer, and have surveyed over a hundred different mines, and mapped perhaps one- 
third of them. I have been occupied in this work in a circumference of one hundred 
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miles, including western Pennsylvania and north-eastem Ohio, upwards of seventeen 
years. I survey mines after they are opened frequently, and note down their extension 
and ro-survey them. I am often consulted how to remedy difficulties in ventilation, also 
about locating air-shafts and double means of ingress and egress. I communicate neces- 
sarily with owners, their bosses, and also the miners, both while in the mine and out of 
it. I have not seen any backwardness in owners about supplying proper ventilation for 
their mines. They seem to be fully aware that it is their interest to have good ventila- 
tion, and they evince a readiness to have it. It would operate very injuriously against 
them if their mine was reputed to have bad ventilation. Miners would soon trumpet it 
about. Thoy are prompt in providing double ingress and egress for emergencies as soon 
as their mine is opened far enough to justify it. If these safe- guards are not provided, 
miners will be very apt to find fault, and to persist in demanding them or quit work. 
Miners are very independent in that respect. 

In my opinion, State inspectors would, in going through mines, generate dissatisfac- 
tion, and there would be less harmony than there is now without them. Their visits 
would suggest to miners subterfuges for strikes, which they are but too rife to take hold 
of any way. It would interfere and procastinate the voluntary advance towards perfect- 
ing mining operations, and then when the inspectors would come, suggest to miners hope 
of relief, from quarters that after all do not do them much good. Incompetent or negli- 
gent inspectors would at last have to be exposed by the miners, and on their complaint. 
Why not then look to their complaint to bosses and owners from the first. The miners 
know best and earliest when there is bad air, and quit work if it is not remedied. I 
never heard of a quarrel between miners and their bosses or the owners on this subject. 
Their complaints are f leely listened to and remedied if possible, for such is their well 
understood interest. An inspector coming every three months, would have to inquire of 
miners, for the circulation of air varies with the atmosphere outside. The miner also 
understands well the danger from different gasses that generate in different mines. Ex- 
idosions happen as often from a failure of miners to inform bosses as from any other 
cause. The disposition of the miner to speak out is the main point, and this inspectors 
could not change, as they are about only periodically. The foremen are generally old 
miners, and miners communicate with them freely. They would spejik to them more un- 
reservedly than to strangers. Bosses are constantly on the lookout, as is indeed their 
business, for proper ventilation and to see that no explosive gasses accumulate. Their 
success in life depends on that, and they are expected to confront all dangers therefore. 
Very little explosive gas is generated in this vicinity and the mines around it. One great 
cause of bad air consists in uncleanly habits in mines. 

I am much in and out of mineB, and have to go into them on emergencies. There is 
not much foul air about Ohio mines, so far as I have observ'ed ; nor is the health of min- 
ers injuriously affected by their vocation. They enjoy as good health as laboring folks 
generally. 

Mines are more conveniently worked when mapped, and progress is noted down, than 
where this is not done ; but the scale of the map required by the bill of last winter is 
too large. It ought not to exceed 200 feet to the inch. The convenience lies in the bet- 
ter knowledge new bosses can have of the mines placed in their charge, and owners are 
also better informed. Mapping is accordingly done in all mines that mean to have things 
done in the utmost order. I do not see how ventilation can bo at all times in all parts of 
the mine so exactly regulated, as to come up to the standard fixed in last winter's bill. 
As already stated, the inside air circulation is liable to constant changes from causes 
originating from the outside atmosphere. 
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Btrilies are as often the result of a common disposition among men, miners incladed^ 
to take advantage of owners, as of just causes of complaint. When miners find out that 
the owner has pressing contracts, they willnse the opportunity this affords them to crowd 
the owner for higher pay. The miner seeks his own advantage, and is not very delicate 
in his action towards the owner. He is persistent in this pursuit, and has but little 
charity towards the owner, nor much regard or generosity as to consequences on the 
ovmer; his own side occupies his mind almost exclusively ; he does not know nor care to 
know the owner's condition, except that he gets his wages and has regular employment. 
In cases he refuses himself to work, he will war upon those who proffer to take bis 
place. He sort of regards the mine as his property, and thinks intensely of his rights, 
but not much of his duties. He is aided in this disposition by a manufactured public 
opinion, that acts on the presupposition that the owner seeks to crawd the miner and to 
tflfke advaatage of him, which is, so far as I see, rarely the case. 

Miners do not, on an average, work more than eight hours a day, nor more than twen- 
ty-two days in a month. Their want of thrift arises from a roving disposition among 
them and from want of economy. They live mostly well and full up to their means. 
The majority have no savings, though there are many among them who lay by money 
and who buy property. 

I desire to add, that there was not a proper distinction, in the bill before the last Leg> 
islature, between requirements for shafts and for slopes. The latter are free from some 
dangers— fire in the buildings overhead, for instance — to which the former are subject. 
There are comparatively few shafts in this vicinity. 

I wish also to testify to a steady visible improvement in mines during the last fifteen 
years, in all matters that affect the health and saiety of miners. I have as much inter- 
est in good air in mines, and in safety while in them, as anybody, and I can truly state 
that things are every way much better than formerly, and this tendency is still progress- 
ing. As mining becomes a large business, this direction will continue, and our Legisla- 
ture should be very careful how far it should interfere with it, either by attempting to 
accelerate it or to regulate it simply. It will woik out its own best condition. Strikes 
from ventilation, or complaints about it, are unknown to me. If there is real cause for 
eomplaint, it is removed before any serious difficulty. 

I am not aware of any reason for selecting mining as a special subject of legislation. 

To justify such special legislation, grounds have, in my opinion, to be assumed, that rest 

on claiming powers for government which are certainly unlimited, and are likely to be 

dangerous if applied to other avocations. 

James Mackby. 

September 28th. — Clark 8, PotoerSf being duly sworn, says : I am part owner of the 
mines belonging to the Powers Coal Company, near Youngstown, Mahoning county, Ohio. 
I have charge of the general supervision of the whole business. I have a mining boss 
under me, but I enter the mine, examine it, and see to things generally. The mining 
boss consults me, and foUows my orders after consultation. I have been two years in 
this position. 

Our mine has two openings or means of ingress and egress— one, the slope, by which 
the miners and all others usually go in and out ; the other, the air-shaft. At the entry 
running to the bottom of the air-shaft is the furnace, which the miners could ascend in 
case of accident — the fires being put out by water, which can easily be directed to it — 
and by rigging a hoisting apparatus, which could be done in fifteen minutes^ as the rope 
and windlass are kept constantly on hand. The furnace has full capacity to ventilate 

12— Mining. 
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erery part of the mine, and its capacity can be incresised if that shall be fonnd neces' 
sary. Care is had that the air circulates on the working faces. I have not heard of any 
complaint of bad air by any miner for a year. Until we had onr air-shaft and farnace 
there was some complaint. The miners are not backward in stating any grievance they 
may have on this subject, and it is our purpose and aim to keep constantly improving 
onr ventilation, as it aids the prosperity of the mine for all concerned therein. 

We intend and do use strong ma(^inery, and have the hoisting so governed by careful 
engineers and rules that it is done with safety. If our chain should break, no car could 
run to the bottom of the slope. We prefer to use a chain, as we deem it safer than 
either wire or hemp ropes. Our chain is J Sweet's iron. Our cars run under the drum, 
and the drum is so arranged that the slope of the chain, as it passes up and down, is on 
the same slope as the entry slope. This prevents friction on the chain. I think our 
chain can be run six or seven years with safety. We have used ours about two years. 
We forbid miners ascending or descending the slope by the cars, but they will violate 
our rule, and consequently two got hurt by their own carelessness. We let down our 
cars by a brake. They loaded the cars so heavy, unbeknown to the engineer, that the 
brake would not hold on the frosty morning on which this happened, and the cars de- 
scended BO rapidly that, instead of stopping at the level of the slope, they ran on into 
the bank and pulled the chain from off the drum and ran into a crossing. They got hurt 
in jumping or falling out. The men are well again. Our chain is long enough to wrap 
eight or nine times around the drum after it has run to the level of the mine. 

We had one other accident, that ended in loss of life. Our boss was killed by his own 
carelessness in going to a loaded shot, before it had time to go off. 

I saw the law of last winter, but it is so long since I saw it that its details are not 
fully in my mind. I disapprove its provisions, because it appeared to me to be an inter- 
ference with what I regarded as private business, and as best regulated without legisla- 
tion. The inspectors I deem unnecessary, and the requirements about ventilation as 
exacting too specifically what must be left to the practical judgment of the boss and 
superintendent in charge, as they are informed of the air wanted, by their own observa- 
tion and the demands of miners. Ventilation is not always as feasible as it is in winter, 
and it has to be modified by greater or lesser draft, by more or less closing of doors, and 
opening and directing air-courses. The owners and their bosses are fuUy as much 
prompted now to see to this by their relation to the miner and their business, as any law 
ooald do it. It is a subject of constant solicitude to them, and they need the reputation 
tiiat their mine is well ventilated, to have any success at all in their business. A mine 
that has a bad reputation in this respect cannot get miners. Bad ventilation cannot be 
kept -concealed. The miners communicate freely with each other, and a defect in this 
reepect soon becomes public. The inspectors would act upon miners in souring their 
disposition, and they would complain, when, of themselves, they would be content. It 
would lead to disquiet in the mine, as it would suggest hopes of benefit from official 
quarters that would prove illusive. I think it would be unjust to tax the whole State 
with thC'Coet of inspectors, and more unjust to saddle it arbitrarily on the mine owners, 
who pay practical men as bosses for that express purpose now. Eventually, the cost of 
inspection would involve greater cost to the consumer of coal. 

The employment of boys is done by the miners. The owners have nothing to do 
with it, and they are generally opposed to it. Some of the best miners are men 
now grown up, who worked in mines from their boyhood up. The help of the 
boy amounts, sometimes, to enough to double the wages of the father. I ques- 
tion very much whether a mere prohibition of boys from mines would drive many 
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into schools. Most of them would simply run round the streets. We have not had a 
strike since we opened our mine. There was a strike before we opened, and one since. 
We were, of course, not affected by the first, and our men refused to join in the second. 
Some miners having surplus money will then quit work, and then begin to agitate sup- 
posed or real grievances, and infect their comrades. There are also intemperate and idle 
miners, who have an inherent disposition to grumble. Sometimes they hear of causes 
which, in their opinion, entitles them to higher wages, such as a reported rise in the coal 
market; or, again, they resist attempted reductions, believing them to be unjust. Min- 
ers are also much disposed to be clannish, and to combine for supposed or real common 
interests. In fact, the cause of strikes are very multifarious, and to them must be added 
instigation by intermeddlers from outside, who pretend to be special friends of the miner, 
but are really his enemies. I doubt whether any law could do much good in preventing 
strikes. A higher intelligence, and a better feeling among the miners, assisted by kind- 
ness among the owners, would, and will, do most good. In time this will take place, 
especially if intemperance could be banished from all mines. It would also tend to di- 
minish strikes, if miners would become more permanent settlers, by being owners of real 
estate, at least of homesteads for themselves. I do not think that owners should be 
liable for accidental or other injuries done to miners in the bank, any more than outside, 
so long as there is not negligence proved upon them. The miner is his own boss, keeps 
his own time, works by the bushel or ton, and knows and sees all danger better than 
anybody else, for he is daily about it. His wages are higher, on account of the pecul- 
iarity of his labor, and he assumes the danger of his position voluntarily. 

An industrious miner can edsily earn $80 a month, with the help of his boy. By easily, 
I mean that he need not work over eight hours to earn that, and twenty days in a 
month. He is in no more danger than a man working in a furnace or rolling mill. 
There is no peculiar hardship in his labor to the miner, who is used to working under- 
ground, and has overcome the common aversion to it. The air he breathes is of even 
temperature, and does not require higher class or costlier food. He pays less rent than 
common laborers, and is under no other increased cost for living. He does not wear out 
clothing any faster than common workmen, nor does he need it of more expensive mate- 
rial. Neither winter's frost nor extreme summer's heat affects him as much as laborers 
outside. If he does not acquire property, it arises from an uneconomical disposition. A 
miner earning $1,000 a year, as he can do, might save $500 a year. 

C. S. Powers. 

Sept. 28th. — W. C. Andrcivs, being duly sworn, says : I am, and have been for fourteen 
or fifteen years, more or less connected with coal mining operations as owner, and have 
been their chief outside business manager. I have also frequently had occasion to in- 
spect the mines I was interested in, personally, and in consultation with our superinten- 
dent and bosses; the object of such visits and consultations being to see how our mines 
could be made most healthy and safe to the miner, and worked generally to the best ad- 
vantage, by having superior ventilation, machinery and business regulations. Mining is 
a business in which careful economy must be used; and all things so arranged as to make 
things work mutually advantageous to all concerned. A lack in any particular is surely 
to lead to mischief, as either the miner becomes discontented or the owners lose money 
in consequence of any such defect. Success, in a pecuniary point of view, is sure to 
react beneficially on all concerned. The miner is more continually employed ; there is a 
steadier demand for his services; he gets better pay and more regular, and there is 
greater tendency to everything about the mine in first-class condition. An interference 
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by officials appointed by public authorities is not needed; it is, in my opinion, to be 
deprecated, as it is sure to lead to mischief. They are persons who have no interest in 
the matter, and come, therefore, into concerns where all connected therewith have nm- 
tually dependent interests, and their action will bo disturbing rather than harmonious. 
It lies in human nature for each person, or bi>dy of men, to do things as their judgment 
guides them to think it best, and inspectors would, ueces^^arily, have their views, and 
would wish to enforce them; and these views, they not being permanently about partic- 
ular establishments, would most likely not to be as good as those of men who know all 
about them. The miners would be instigated to form all kinds of expectations of the 
benefit they are to derive from such official interference, and this might make them dis- 
contented, when, if no official had interfered, they would have been satisllDtt. I have 
participated in many new mining enterprises, and we owners have ever been anxious 
and active in ascertaining and applying the most approved methods in ©very part of the 
business. Approved means such methods as are proved to rmluce the c<*stof mining ; to 
increase the comfort and safety of mines; to make the machinery work better and at 
less cost, and with greater safety ; to move the coal better and quicker, and to get it to 
market in best condition. The strength of machinery has at leUst been doubled ; 1>etter 
engineers are employed, and great care is had to have sober, careful men. The precau- 
tions agiiinst accidents are much better and more effective than formerly, and all such 
improvements tend to make the business safer and more profitable to all connected there- 
with. There is greater care in the selection of mining bosses. We prefer our bosses to 
have as much scientific education as possible, practical experience being, of course, indis- 
pensable. Our mines are more shallow, and it does not require as highly educated 
bosses as may be necessary in mines like those in England. A chief point with us is to 
have men free from intemperance, and we havo done all we could tt) reduce the oppor- 
nities to drink liquor around our mines. Intemperance is the miner's great enemy. 

I saw and examined the bills on mining that were before the Legislature last winter, 
and can not avoid regarding their provisions, as well as their general spirit, very objec- 
tionable, for they appear to me like a wanton interference with busintss relations, which, 
if left to the operations of mutual intercourse, are working well enough without them. 
They would be a constant element of discord. They rest on the erroneous assumption 
that the miner is at a disadvantage in his relations to tlie operatoi-s, that he is imposed 
upon, and not capable to take good care of himsel f. The truth is the reverse. The miner's 
services are always in demand ; he can fix almost his wages at will ; at any rate he is secu- 
ring all the owners can afford to pay him, and is sure to answer every attempt to crowd 
him witih means which are very effective. There is no limit to his demands, except the 
.impossibility of owners to comply with them in consequence of the condition of the coal 
market. 

There is in the mining business a distribution of risks and burdens, which it is well to 
bear in mind. The miner has the burden of the labor, the owner the pecuniary risk, and 
his bosses and superintendents share all the risks to health and life. These eonipensH- 
ting mutual risks and burdens are the very life of all the relations. Through tbeui the 
miner earns more wages than a common laborer, and by them the owner's interests are 
[iroportionally better remunerative, when successful, than other business. If mining 
were not subject to disagreeableness and certain discomforts and dangers, there would 
moou be an oversupply of miners, and wages would fall; and again, if operating mines 
were not as risky as they are, over numerous mines would be opjeued, and the business sub- 
jected to ruinous competition. The miner's wages and the owner's profits are the result 
of the universal and inexorable laws of supply and demand. The several relative posi- 
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tions of all concerned arc not arbitrarily fixed by the owners, but are a gradual develop- 
ment arising from the nature of the business. If the State is to enter into the regulation 
of mintrs by iuspectors, there is no discernable limit to the exerci»e of similar authority 
in nearly all other avocations of life. We can show that there is more loss of life and 
liability to accidents, in proportion to numbers, about blast furnaces, rolling mills, stone 
and ore quarries ; and the air of factories is often not as pure as in coal mines. In the 
latter the subject of ventilation is carefully studied and attended to, in the others it is 
left without attention. 

The employment of children under twelve years of age is a matter not subject to our 
control. The miner is not our hireling, but works on his own time and at his own voli- 
tion ; he is paid by the bushel or the ton, and iz is entirely at his option if he thinivs it 
necessary to him and the support of his family to ask his children to help him; the miner 
is his own master, and we have not seen in us any right to abridge his liberty in this re- 
spect. The farmer or other citizen, who uses his children to help him to earn a livelihood, 
is but exercising the same freedom. If the State thinks it best to pass a general law 
regulating Ihe employment of children, the mine owners have no objection. 

The causes of strikes lie a good deal in the peculiar personal characteristics of miners. 
A if mperate, intelligent and well disposed miner will very seldom engage in a strike of 
his own accord. It is the intemperate and idle- disposed who originate strikes ; abnormal 
rises or falls in the coal market also contribute, but the ever re-arising source is the pecu- 
liar temperament of some of the more ,wort bless miners. They are oftener discharged 
because their presence disturbs the successful working of the mines, and when they are 
discharged they try to persuade others to stop work, and thus to hide their own incom- 
petency and dissolute habits in a general dihturbanee. To iirevent strikes I know of no 
better way than to allow the present tendency among owners to employ none but the 
most sober, intelligent, industrious and peaceable miners, to continue. The steadier and 
more active this process of sifting will become, the sooner strikes will cease. Employing 
married men and giving them comfortable homes, with little or no opportunity for tip- 
pling or idleness, is also an excellent preventative. 

As far as my observation goes, :t leads me to believe that a miner can cam in the same 
number of hours and the same amount of muscular effort, at the i»rrsent price for coal 
mining per ton, very much more than a man gets that works in a blast furnace, or at 
other common labor. I think the health of miners is as good as that In the common class 
of laboring people. The chief aversion of men against working in coal mines is the work 
underground and deprivation of sun-light. 

The liability of owners for accidents in mines or for injuries, should be determined by 

the same legal reasoning and ruling that exists for all the other occupations. Mining 

should not be selected for special legislation. 

W. C. Andkews. 

Sept. 29. — Philip JacobSy being duly sworn, says: I am an owner and operator of amine 
near Hubbard, Trumbull county, Ohio, and have been owner and operator of other mines. 
For the last ten years mining opeiations have been my exclusive business. 

I saw the bill proposed to the last General Assembly, and read it last winter with con- 
siderable attention, but do not now remember it very fully. I did not approve its general 
spirit, nor its provisions. I believe inspectors to be totally unnecessary, because, as a 
general rule, the fact exists that it is eminently the interest of the mine owners, and all 
having charge of the mines, to have good ventilation therein, and that this being their 
interest, they will provide it as far as possible. I know that the mines I have seen, and 
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my own mines, are sufficiently ventilated to make respiration easy. There are instances 
where, temporarily, a free circulation of air is impossible, such as driving entries ahead of 
air-co arses. In such cases, it is the aim of both the owner and miners to overcome' the 
difficulty as soon as possible— as until it is overcome, the working of the mine is much 
protracted and interfered with. I am not acquainted with mines outside of this State. 
I have tried to inform myself by observation and reading on the subject of mining, because 
it was my interest to understand it, and assisted me in securing good air in our mines. We 
have now fully succeeded in establishing good ventilation in our mines, and we are satis- 
fied with their condition. So are the miners. We have now double ingress and egress, 
but did not have it within a month. We did it in the first place as a matter auxiliary to 
ventilation, and now it serves also the other purpose of affording means of exit in case 
of accident. The usual means of entry and exit are through the shaft, which is a double 
shait. Our air Bhaft is a slope, and we take mules up and down in it now. Our men also 
use it occasionally. In case of fire overhead of the shaft, our miners and workmen could 
at once escape by this air-shaft or slope. 

The boys in our mines work with their fathers and are employed by them ; they assist in 
the support of the family, and we do not see how we have any control over their employ- 
ment. I should be disposed to leave the control where it is now — ^with the parents. The 
employment of children under a given age in mines, is the same question as their em- 
ployment on farms and other places. Mines should not be made a special subject of leg- 
islation hereon. » 

Miners as a class, I speak of our men, have better health than other laborers ; and they 
do not grow prematurely old as a result of their business. There is no well defined min- 
ing disease ; they get sick just the same as other men, only a little less so. 

Miners earn more than other laborers, counting by time and physical strength used. 
Miners live, as a general rule, full up to their means, and they do not lay up money or 
invest in property. Many do so, as may be seen in the bank accounts and real estate 
record. The large majority of miners live in rented dwellings ; and they do not confine 
themselves to living in a place long. Many, however, become settlers and grow wealthy. 

Intemperate miners are more disposed to strike, and drunken men are more unreasona- 
ble in their strikes. No strike has arisen in this neighborltood from a want of safety or 
from bad ventilation ; they originated in differences about the price of mining. Discharg- 
ing men, and other miners taking sides with them, also cause strikes. 

The miner has the advantage in questions of employing him, and the terms. The sup- 
ply of miners is generally less than the demand. As to prevention of strikes, I think 
that we must even take along the conflicts which arise where there are diverse interests. 
The business necessities will, eventually, enforce harmonizing processes, and they do so 
now. All connected with the mining business are more or less dependent upon each other, 
and this dependence works cures for many evils. 

Considering the interests of all concerned, it is very questionable with me whether any 
mining law will prove of utility in the long run. 

Philip Jacobs. 
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PROPOSED LEGISLATION. 



A BILL 



To render definite the obligations of operators of industrial works 
to secure to those employed therein wholesome air. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohioi 
Thi\t the term industrial works, as used in this act, inchides nil mines, 
furnaces, factories, workshops cind other industrial establishments, in and 
about which unwholesome air may either exist oris likely to be generated. 

The term operator, means any person or body corporate who is the im- 
mediate proprietor or lessee or occupier of any industrial work or any 
part thereof, and does not include a person or body corpoi ate who merely 
receives rent or royalty, and is not interested in the profits of such indus- 
trial work. 

The term agent, means any person having on behalf of the operator, 
care or direction of any industrial works or any [)art thereof. 

The term persons employed, includes all engaged in said industrial 
works, whether hired by days' wages or by the week, month or .year, or 
whether working by the piece, yard, pound, bushel or ton, as well as |)er- 
sons working on their own account in rooms or places rented from opera- 
tors or which they occupy under his charge or direction, or with machinery 
furnished by him for a stipulated compensation. 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared the law of every contract between every 
operator and persons employed by him, that the said operator is bound 
so to construct, arinuge and manage his industrial work or works, so as 
to secure wholesome air to every person employed by him at the place 
where such person is working for him. 

Sec. 3. Every operator not fulfilling the obligation named in the fore- 
going section 2, shall be liable to every person employed by him in civil 
damages for any loss in time or earnings caused thereby ; and the person 
employed may bring a civil action for the same before any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction by himself or by his wife, arid in case of death by any 
person having an inheritance in his estate by the biws of Ohio. 

Sec. 4. Every operator or agent of such operator who shall, after three 
days' written notice of the exii^tence of unwholesome air in his industrial 
work or woiks, fail to remedy said un\yholesomeue8s, and continue to em- 
ploy persons at the unwholesome places notified to him as aforesaid, shall, 
on proof of such failuie and continued employment, before a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, be fined not less than ten nor more than fifty dollars, 
with costs, for each and every such ofi'ense. 

Sec. 5. Any person employed in any industrial work, who shall will- 
fully neglect or violate any reasonable rule or regulation that may be 
adopted by operators for the purpose of securirjg good ventilation, said 
rules and regulations being posted up in conspicuous places in the respec- 
tive industrial work, shall be penally liable to a fine, not to exceed ten 
dollars, with costs, for e«ach and every such offense, to be recovered before 
any court of competent jurisdiction. 
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A BILL 

To render definite the liabilities of operators, for injuries to life and 
limb from so-called accidents, inflicted on persons employed in in- 
dustrial works or carried in public conveyances. 

Section. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, 
That the term industrial works, includes all mines, quarries, furnaces, fac- 
tories, and all other establishments, in which any dangerous force, such as 
steam, or any explosive compound, such as powder, or any machinery of 
more than ten horse-power are employed, and in which there is any peril 
to life or limb in passing to and fro. 

The term public conveyances, includes all railroad cars, stages, omni- 
buses, and all vehicles of every nature and description, in which persons 
are carried for pay. 

The term operator, means any person or body corporate who is the im- 
mediate proprietor, or lessee or occupier, of any industrial work or any 
part thereof, or of any public conveyance, and does not include a person 
or body corporate, who merely receives rent or royalty, unless the same 
is interested in the profits. 

The term persons employed, includes all engaged in industrial works, 
whether paid by time, piece, yard, bushel or ton, as well as all persons 
working on their own account in rooms or place, and with machinery fur- 
nished by the operator for a stipulated compensation. 

The term persons carried, includes all persons conveyed in public con- 
veyances for pay. 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the law of this State, that all opera- 
tors of industrial works, and all carriers of persons in public conveyances, 
shall be liable in civil damages to those injured and their survivors for all 
injuries to life and limb, brought about either by said operators or by 
persons in tbeir employ, within the sphere of business carried on by them, 
or in which said injured persons were carried for pay or employed by them, 
as well as for injuries that happen from defective machinery, apparatuses 
or unruly animals used by them in said business ; and that said operators 
can free themselves from these liabilities only by proving that they were 
the fault of the injured, or that the injury arose from forces uncontrolla- 
ble (force majeur) by said operators or those employed by them, and 
inherent to .the nature of the work, business or enterprise aforesaid. 

Sec. '3. No express ^r implied contract or agreement made between the 
operators and those employed or carried by them, shall be a bar or 
estoppel to any suit or civil action brought, or the recovery of damages 
under the foregoing section No. 2. 



A BILL 

To autli(>rize the establishment of sanitary commissions in the coun- 
ties of this State. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohioi 
That the Governor be and is hereby authorized and directed to establish 
sanitary commissions in every county in this State, whose citizens, to the 
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number of at least one thousand, petition for the same, and their petition 
is corroborated by evidence satisfactory to his mind, that such a commis- 
sion is necessary to the safety and health of the inhabitants of such eounty. 

Sec. 2. Whenever the Governor is satisfied, as required in section one 
of this act, he shall issue his j)roclamatiou to the sheriff of the respective 
county, who shall publish the same, stating that a sanitary commission 
is established, and naming the persons composing the same, and com- 
manding obedience to its official acts. 

Sec. 3. Said sanitary commission shall consist of four persons, three 
of whom shall be necessary to the passage of every rule and regulation, as 
well as every official act. They may order one or two of their number on 
a special visit or inspection. The first shall be, ex-officio, the sheriff ot the 
county, who shall be the president of the commission, and at whose call 
they shall meet. The second shall be, ex-officio, the county surveyor, who 
shall be its expert upon questions of higher mechanics, plans and specifica- 
tions, and other such technical points ; and the other two members of the 
board shall be physicians, residents of the county, of good standing, to be 
appointed by the governor on tue certificate from the faculty of a medical 
college, that the person named therein is a qualified medical practitioner, 
and that he has made public hygiene and criminal medical jurisprudence 
his special study and is competent therein. 

Sec. 4. The attorney general shall, on the request of the governor, 
prepare instructions for said commissions, prescribing therein their mode of 
organization, and defining their legal duties ;. and the governor shall, if he 
approve the same, transmit those instructions to the sheriff of the respect- 
ive county, who, after publishing the same, shall present them to his col- 
leagues of the sanitary cooimission for his and their guidance. 

Sec. 5. Said sanitary commission, when so established and qualified, 
shall have authority, ^nd it is hereby made its duty, on complaint or a 
reasonable belief that unwholesome air, or dangers to life and limb exist, 
or will probably exist, in any industrial work or other locality in the 
county for which the respective commission is established, to persons em- 
ployed therein, to visit such industrial work or other locality, to make all 
necessary investigations, andeither to report their flndingto the prosecuting 
attorney for said county, for such remedial action as is within the power 
of courts to grant, or in case of imminent danger, to abate said cause of ill 
health, or impending danger, or at least to provide such safeguards as 
to them shall appear necessary j provided, however, that said commission 
shall have no power or authority within cities whose city council has 
created a board oi health, according to law, and in which said board is 
in actual operation. 

Sec. C. Bach of said commission shall, as soon as organized, frame 
and transmit for approval to the governor, rules and regulations within the 
sphere of their powers and duties. Said special rules and regulations shall, 
betore being transmitted to the governor, be opened, reasonable public 
notice being given thereof, to the inspection of persons interested therein, 
who may fila their objections in writing, which shall also be transmitted to 
the governor. The governor shall carefully examine said rules and regu- 
lations, and such as he shall not object to shall stand and be published, as 
in force, in said county. 

Sec. 7. Each of said commissions, and the members thereof, shall, in 
each case requiring their official action, by one or all the meuibers thereof, 
award, in writing, whether the party complaining or the parties complained 
of, shall pay the compensation and expenses of such case as to them shall, 
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under the facts developed before them, appear just; and this award shall 
be reported to the respective judges or jndia:e of the court of common 
pU^as, either at cliambers or in open court, all parties interested having 
due notice of such sitting and presentation of the award aforesaid ; and 
said compensation and expenses shall, when allowed by said judge, be a 
judgment lien and be collected the same as any other such lien. The com 
pensation for services shall not exceed four dollars for each day each of 
said commissioners were actually employed. The expenses for blanks and 
legal publications shall be paid from the general county fund on the writ- 
ten allowance of the county commissioners, and the written warrant of 
the auditor of the county. 

Sec. 8. Any person obstructing the execution of any lawful oflBcial 
order cr act of said commission or jany of its members, shall be gnilty of 
a misdemeanor, and, on conviction, shall be subject to a fine orimprson- 
ment, or both, at the discretion of the court; the fine not to exceed one 
hundrrd dollars, nor the irai»risonment ninety davs. 

Sec. 9. Whenever any person emjdoyed in mines, furnaces, factories 
or other industrial establishments, shall be organized||into a miner's or 
other labor union, or meet in a body without such organization, and select 
one of their nnmber as spokesman or captain, and notify said sanitary com 
mission of such choice, the said commission and the members thereof shall 
give free hearingtoany complaint or representation, made to them by such 
spokesman or captain, in reference to defective ventilation and danger to 
life and limb in the industrial establishment, f«»r which he was chosen; 
and he shall be paid for his time, if he asks it, a fair compensation, to be 
paid from the earnings of the persons that have chosen him on the order 
of said sanitary commission, and be a subject of fair pro rata deduction 
in the monthly or weekly pay-roll. 

Sec. 10. It is hereby made the duty of the several courts in (his state 
to call before them as experts the physicians who are members of said com- 
mission in all cases involving civil or criminal damages, for losses in con- 
sequenee of defective vtntilation, or injuries done to life and limb in any 
industrial works, or in public conveyances, a^d said physicians shall receive 
such compensatioQ as the court shall decree to be charged in tlie costs of 
the case. 

Se<.'. 11. It is hereby made the duty of the several coroners in the 
several counties in which sanitary commissions are established, to call to 
his aid one of the physieians who is a member of this commission in 
every inquest in which de^th ensued from injury inflicted in any mines, 
quarrii'S, furnaces, factories, or other industrial works, or on public con- 
veyances on railroads or highways. 

Sec. 12. The term industrial works, includes all mines, quarries, fur- 
naces, factories, and other similar establishments, in which any danger- 
ous force, such as steam or any explosive eompound, such as powder or 
any machinery of more than ten horse power is used, and in which there 
is peril to life and limb in passing to and fro, and in which unwholesome 
air is likely to be generated. 

The term persons employed, includes all engaged in indut=trial works, 
whether paid by time, piece, yard, bushel, or ton, as well as all persons 
working on their own account in rooms or places, and with machinery 
furnished to them by others for a stipulated compensation. 

The followiu'^ was added to the biU after it was drawn up and had been approved, upon 
the suggestion of one member of the board, Mr. Skinner, and agreed to by the othfer 
missioner 

Sec. 13. It is hereby made the duty of each of said sanitary eom- 
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missions to select in all cases, where specific technical knowledge of the 
snhject of investigation, as, for instance, of the ventihition of mines, is 
required, so as to judge the case correctly, some person known to them 
to possess the aforesaid teclinical knowledge, for the purpose of assisting 
tlietn in theiir investigations therewith. And said sanitary commission 
shall determine the compensation of said person, snbject to the api)r.)val 
of the judges or judge of the court of common pleas, as specified in sec- 
tion seven of this act. 



59TII Gexeral ASSKSnJLY, I S T^ 9 10 

Adjourned Skssiox. 5 '^' -*-'• ^**-'» 

Mr. Daugheuty, from a Select Committee. 
[With pending amendments reported by Select Committee on the Regulation and Ven- 
tilation of Mines.] 

A BILL 

Regulating Coal Mines ^"d the working thereof. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by tJie General Assembly of the State of Ohio, 
Thiit the state shall bo and is hereby divided inco cwo mining districrs, 
namely: The northern district, composed of the counties of Jetferson, 
Harrison, Tuscirawas, Coshocton, Licking, Delaware, Union, Logan, 
Shelby and Daike, and all noith of said counties 5 and the southern dis- 
trict, composed of the counties south of the above named counties; and 
there shall be appointed by the governor, by and with the advice and 
consen J of the senate, one mine inspector for each of said dist.ri<5ts ; and 
said inspectors shall hold their office for three years, subject, however, to 
be removed at any time by the governor for neglect of duty or malfeas 
ance in o.iice. No person shall be eligible to the office of mine inspector 
[until he shall have attained the age of thirty tive years, and] unless he 
hhall have been found by the board of examiners hereinafter provided 
for, to have a competent knowledge of chemistry, geology, mineralogy, 
and apracticul knoioledge of the different systems of mining and working 
coal mines and of mining engineering, and of the nature and constituent 
parts of the noxious and poisonous gases of mines, and particularly tire- 
damp, and of the various ways of ventilating mines; and said inspectors, 
belore entering upon the discharge of their duties, shall take an oath or 
affirniaticm to disubarge the same faithfully and impartially, wliieh oath 
or affirmation sball be indorsed upon their co^tmissious, and their com- 
missions, with said oath or affirmation so endorsed, shall be forthwith 
recorded in the office of the [clerk of common pleas of the county of 
Franklin] secretary of state. 

Sec. 2. For the purpi>se of ascertaining the qualiQcation of candiilates 
for the office of mine inspector, a board of examiners shall be constituted 
whenever and as ot ten as occasion requires, which shall consist of [the 
chief geologist] one of the geologists of the state and four other persons to 
be appointed by the govern<n-, namely: two practical miners, anil <me 
practical mining engineer, and one chemist; said board shall meet at such 
time and place at Ci»lumbus as the Governor shall , designate, of which 
meeting at least three weeks' notice shall be given ^by advertisement in 
[two pai)ers publi>hed at Columbus] at least one daily netcspaper published 
and of general circulation in each of said districts; said examiners, except 
the [chief] geologist appointedj shall receive as compensation for their 
services, live dollars per day for the time necessarily occupied in attend- 
ing the meetings of the board, including the time necessary in traveling 
from and to their respective places of residence, and also their traveling 
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expenses, to be paid on the certificate of the chief geologist ; the members 
of the board shall take and subscribe an oath or affirmation fturhfully 
and impartially to discharge their duties; the [chief] geoL gist shall be 
president of the board, and the private secretary of the governor shall be 
clerk of the board. No person shall be admitted to an examinaiion until 
he shall have filed with the board satisfactory testimonials of sobriety, 
honesty and general good character; and all persons presenting them- 
selves for examination shall be rigidly and thoroughly examined with 
reference to their qualifications as prescribed in the first section of this 
act, and to all of such persons who shall pass a satisfactory examination,, 
the said board shall issue certificates of their qualification, and thereafter 
such persons shall be eligible to the office of inspector. 

Sec. 3. Said inspectors shall receive a salary of [three thousand] 
twenty-four hundred dollars each per annum, to be paid in quarterly in- 
stallments ; and they shall reside and keep an office in the district for 
which they are respectively appointed, in which they shall carefully keep 
the maps and plans of all mines in their respective districts, and also all 
records, correspondence, papers and apparatus and property pertaining 
to their duties belonging to the state, and which shall be handed over to 
their respective successors. 

Sec. 4. Any vacancy occurring when the senate is not in session, 
whether by death, resignation, removal by the governor or otherwise, 
shall be filled by appointment by the governor, which appointment shall 
be good until the close of the next session of the senate, unless the 
vacancy is sooner filled as in the first section provided. 

Sec. 5. Each of the inspectors shall give his whole tine and attention 
to the duties of his office, and [it shall be his duty to] he shall examine all 
the mines in his district as often as his other duties will permit; to see 
that every necessary precaution is taken to insure safety to the workmen 
and [to see] that the provisions of this act are observed ; and it shall 
further be the duty of the inspector upon being notified to attend at every 
inquest held by a coroner in his district upon the bodies of pert^ons killed 
m or about coal mines ; and no inspector while in office, shall act as land 
sii2:ent, or as manager, viewer, or agent of any mine, or as a mining en- 
^;lneer, or be interested in operating any mine ; and each inspector shall 
annually, on or before the first day of January, make report to the gov 
ernor of his proceedings, and the condition and operation of the mines 
in his distiict, enumerating all accidents in and about mines in his dis- 
trict, ai d giving all such information as he may think needful and proper, 
and making such suggestiotis as he may deem import int as to further 
legislation on the subject of mining. ^ 

Sec. 6. There shall be provided for each of t^aid inspectors all instru- 
ments and chemical tests necessary for the discharge of their duties under 
this act, which shall be paid for on the certificate of* the inspector, and 
which shall belong to the state ; provided that no more than three hundred 
dollars shall he expended in a district for such purpose. 

Sec. 7. The owner or agent of every coal mine shall make, or cause 
to be made, an accurate map or plan of the workings of such mine on a 
scale of one hundred feet to the inch, a true copy of which the said owner 
or agent shall deposit with the inspector for the district in which such 
mine is situate, within [four] sij? months after the passage of this act, and 
another copy of which shall be kept at the office of such mine; and the 
said owner or agent shall thereafter, on the first of [January and] July 
in each year, file with said inspector a statement and plan of the progress 
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of the workings of such mine up to the date thereof, which shall be within 
thirty days next before the time of iiling the same, which statement and 
l)lan shall be so prepared as to enable the inspector to mark the same on 
the original map or plan first herein required to be made. 

Sec. 8. Whenever the owner or agent of any mine shall neglect or 
refuse, or for any cause fail for two months, after the time designated in 
the seventh section of this act, to make and file with the inspector of the 
district the map or plan, or the additions thereto required by that sec- 
tion, or whenever the inspector is satisfied that the map or plan, or the 
additions thereto filed, is materially inaccurate or imperfect, the in- 
spector is authorized to cause an accurate map or plan of the whole 
of said mine to be made at the expense of the owner thereof, the 
cost of which shall be recoverable against the owner in the name 
of the person or persons making said plan or map, which shall be 
made in duplicate, one copy being delivered to the inspector and the other 
left at the ofl&ce of the mine. 

Sec. 9. That after [six] twelve months from and after the passage of 
this act, it shall not be lawful for the owner or agent of any coal mine, 
worked by or through a shaft or slope, to employ any person to work 
within such mine, or to permit any person to be in such mine for the pur- 
pose of working the same, unless there are in communication with every 
seam or stratum of coal worked in such mine, at the time being worked, 
at least two shafts, or slopes or outlets, separated by natural strata of not 
less than one hundred and fifty feet in breadth, by which shafts, slopes 
or outlets distinct means of ingress and egress, are always available to 
the persons employed in the mine j but it shall not be necessary for the 
two shafts, slopes or outlets to belong to the same mine; [and every mine 
opened after the passage of this act, shall have two separate openings 
within nine months after reaching the coal ;J provided^ that the procisions 
of this section shall not apply to any mine until the same shall have been in 
operation two years. 

Sec. 10. The owner or agent of every coal mine, whether worked by 
shaft, slop© or drift, shall provide and establish, within six mouths after 
the passage of this act, for every such mine, an adequate amount of ven- 
tilation, of not less than fifty-five cubic feet per second of pure air, for every 
fifty mew (and at same proportion for a less number) at work in such mine, 
and as much more as circumstances may require, which shall be circulated 
through to the face of each and every working place throughout the entire 
mine, to dilute and render harmless, and expel therefrom the noxious and 
poisonous gases to such an extent that the entire mine sball be in a fit 
state lor men to work in, and be fiee from danger to their health or 
lives by reason of such gases; and all working mines shall be kept clear 
of standing gas; [and the ventilation herein provided for may be pro- 
duced by using blowing engines, air-pumps, lorcing or suction fans or 
other suitable appliances; provided, the effect is to produce and insure 
constantly an abundant supply of fresh air throughout the entire mine ; 
and all mines, however worked, shall be provided with an up-cast or es- 
cape-way for air, distinct from the air-supply opening, and distant from it 
not less than one hundred and fifty feet.] 

Sec. 11. In case any coal mine has but one shaft, slope or drift for the 
ingress or egress of the men working therein, or for ventilation, and the 
owner thereof does not own suitable service ground for another shaft, 
slope, drift or opening, the owner may select and appropriate any adjoin- 
ing land for that purpose and for approach thereto ; and said owner shall 
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be governed in his proceedings in a|>propriating such land by the provis- 
it)iKs of the act entitled " An act to ])rovide for compensation to I he owners 
of private property appropiiated to tlie U8e of corporations," passed April 
3()th, 1852, and the acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto; 
and such appropriation may be made wliether the owner of such mine is 
a corporation or not; piovith^d, that no land shall be appropriated under 
the provisions of this act until the court is satisfied that suitable premises 
cannot be obtained by contract upon leasonable terms. 

Sec. 12. The owner or ag^^nt of every coal mine opened or operated 
by shaft or slope, shall provide an<l maintain a metal tube from the top 
to the bottt»m of such slope or shaft, suitably calculated and adapted to 
the free passage of sound therein, so that conversation may be held 
between persons at the bottom and the top of the shaft or slope, and also 
the ordinary means ot si^rnalinj;: [a] and an approved safety-catch, and a 
snflBcient cover over head on every carriage used for lowering or hoisting 
persons; and said owner or agent shall provide and arrange that flanges 
and horns of sufficient dimen.Nions are attached to the sides of the drum 
of every machine that is use^l for lowering or hoisting persons into or out 
of such mine ; and an adequate brake shall be attached to every drum or 
machine worked by steam or water power, that is or will be used for low- 
eiiug or raising [)ers(ms into or out of any such mine, and the main link 
attached to the swivel of the wire, or Jiny other rope, shall be made of 
the best quality of iron and tested by weights or otherwise satisfactorily 
to the inspector, and bridle-chains shall be attached to the [chainj main 
link from thft cross pieces ot the carriage, and no single link-chain shall 
be used for h)wering or raising persons into or out of any such mine. 

Sec. 13. No child under twelve years of age shall be allowed to [enter 
into or] work in any mine, in)r, after tivelve months after the passage of this 
act^ shall any child under tif|een years of age, who has not learned to read 
and wiite, be allowed to work in any mine; and in all cases of minors 
appb J'J^ Ibr woik, it shall be the duty of the owner or agent of such mine 
to see that the provisions of this section are not violated. 

Sec. 14. No owner or agent of auy coal mine operated by shaft or 
slo[>e, shall place in charge of any engine used for lowering into or hoist- 
ing out of such mine persons employed therein, any but experienced, 
competent and sober engineers; and every engineer in charge of such 
engine shall constantly attend lo the engine, and shall not allow any 
person, except such as Jiay be deputed for that purpose by the owner or 
agent, to touch or meddle wirh it or any part of ics machinery ; [and the 
engineer in charge shall work the engine slowly, with great care w^hen 
any person is about to ascend or descend the shatt or slope, and the men 
at the bottom or the top, as the case may be, shall intorm the engineer, by 
the metal tube, the signal or otherwise, of the fact that they are about to 
ascend or descend ;] and no [on«] person shall interfere with or in any 
way intimidate the engineer in the discharge of his duties, nor lide upon 
a loaded wagon or cage in any shaft or slope ; and in no case shall more 
than ten men ride on any such wagon or cage at any one time. 

Sec. 15. All the safety lamps used in coal mines [shall be the property 
of the owner thereof, and] shall be under the charge of a suitable person, 
who shall keep the same clean and in good order ; and the [mining boss] 
orcrAcer or head miner shall provide that all doors used in assisting or 
in any way affecting ventilation of the mine, shall be hung and adjusted 
so that they will close of their own accord, and cannot stand open ; [and 
the main air doors on the traveling roads shall be double, and an extra 
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door shall be fixed, to be closed only in the event of an accident to one of 
the otheisj and the sides and top of such door shall be well built with 
stone and mortar in mines in which the inspector shall deem it necessary 
and shall so order ; and every mine having explosive gas in it shall be 
divided into two or more panels or districts, each ventilated by a separate 
spit or current of air, and fifty i>ersons shall be the greatest number that 
shall be allowed to work in any one of such panels at the same time, 
and bore-holes shall be kept twenty feet in advance of the face of each 
working place in such mines, and if necessary, on both sides, when the 
same is driven toward or approaching an abandoned mine or part of a 
mine, suspected to contain inflammable gases, or which is inundated with 
water. 

Sec. 16. [All boilers used for generating steam in or about mines 
shall be kept in good order, and the owner or agent thereof shall have 
them examined and inspected by a competent boiler-maker or other well 
qualified person, as often as once in six months, and oftener if needed, 
and the result of every such examination shall be certified under oath by 
the person making the same to the inspector of the district ; and] all 
mines operated by shafts for slopes] shall be protected at their openings 
by vertical fences or flat gates covering the area of such shaft for slope] 
so as to prevent any person through inadvertence falling into the same; 
and all slopes and shafts of abandoned mines, or abandoned shafts, 
slopes or vertical openings of all mines shall be securely fenced off or 
closed. 

Sec. 17. [The better to secure the ventilation of every coal mine, and 
to provide for the health and safety of the men employed therein,] the 
owner or agent of every mine shall employ a competent and practical 
inside overseer, [to be called mining-boss or head miner,] who shall keep 
a careful watch over the ventilating apparatus, the air-ways, the trav- 
eling-ways, the pumps [and dumps] and sumps, the timbering, and [to] 
see that, as the miners advance in their excavations, all loose coal or 
rock overhead is carefully secured against falling, that the arrangements 
for signaling from the bottom to the top, and from the top to the bottom 
of any shaft of slope, and also the metal tube are in order, and that all 
things connected with and appertaining to the safety of the men at work 
in the mines are available for these purposes; and he or his assistants 
shall examine carefully the workings of all mines generating explosive 
gases every morning before the miners enter the mine, and ascertain that 
the mine is free from danger; and it shall be the duty of the [mining-boss] 
overseer to measure the ventilation at least once a week at the inlet or 
outlet, and also at or near the face of all gang-ways; and all such meas- 
urements shall be reported to the inspector once every month. 

Sec. 18. It shall be lawful for any inspector to enter, inspect and 
examine any mine of his district, and the works and machinery belong- 
ing thereto, at all reasonable times, by day or night, but so as not 
unnecessarily to impede or obstruct the working of the mine, and to make 
inquiry into and touching the state and condition of such mine, works 
and machinery, and the ventilation of such mine and the mode of light- 
ing or using lights in the same, and into all matters and things connected 
with or relating to the safety of the persons employed in or about the 
same, and especially to make inquiry whether the provisions of this act 
are complied with in relation to such mine ; and the owner or agent of 
such mine is hereby required to furnish the means necessary for such 
entry, inspection, examination and inquiry, of which examination and 
13 — ^MiNiNa. 
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iDqairy the inspector shall make a record in his office^ noting the time 
and all the material circomstances of the inspection. 

Sec. 19. Whenever loss of life or serious personal injury to any per- 
son shall occur, by reason of any explosion or other accident whatever in 
or about any mine, it shall be the duty of the party having charge of such 
mine to give notice thereof forthwith, by mail or otherwise, to the inspec- 
tor of mines for the district, and if any person is killed thereby, also 
to the coroner of the county } and it shall be the duty of the said inspec- 
tor immediately to repair to the scene of the ^^u^ident, and if the result do 
not require an investigation by the coroner, the inspector shall investi- 
gate into and ascertain the cause of the explosion or accident, and make 
ft record thereof; and, to enable the inspector to make the investigation, 
he shall have power to compel the attendance of persons to testify, and 
to administer oaths or affirmations to such persons; and the costs of such 
investigations shall be paid by the county in which the accident occurred, 
in the same manner as the costs of inquests are now paid. 

Sec. 20. Any person knowingly or wilfully violating any of the pre- 
ceding sections of this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof, shall be fined in any sum not exceeding one 
hundred dollars, and be imprisoned in the jail of the county any time not 
exceeding ten days, or both, at the discrection of the court ; and all pros- 
ecutions under this act shall be by indictment. 

Sec. 21. That any miner, workman, or other person who shall know 
ingly rob any piUar^ injure or interfere with any safety-lamp, water-gauge, 
barometer, air-course, or brattice, or obstruct or throw open air- ways, or 
obstruct any water-course^ or carry matches or lighted pipes [or matches] 
into places that are worked with safety-lamps, or disturb any part of the 
machinery of the hoisting engine, or open a door and not have the same 
closed, whereby danger is caused in any mine, or enter any p]a<^ of the 
mine against caution, or disobey any order given in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act, or shall ride upon a load^ car or carriage in ^ny shaft 
or slope, or ou any plane in or around any mine, or do any other act 
whereby the lives or the health of persons, or the security of the mines or 
machinery is endangered : or any miner having charge of a working 
place in any mine, who shall work the same wider or contrary to the directions 
of the overseer^ or shall neglect or refuse to keep the roof thereof properly 
propped and timbered to prevent the falling of coal, slate or rock, or 
superincumbent material, every such person shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine 
not [exceed of J exceeding fifty dollars, [and] or imprisonment in the county 
jail not exceeding [five] thirty days, or both, at the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 22. In case any coal mine does not, in its appliances for the 
safety of persons working therein, or in the arrangements to protect 
others from accidental injury, conform to the provisions of this act, or the 
owner or agent of such mine in managing or working the same, disregards 
the requirements of this act, any court of competent jurisdiction may, on 
the application of the inspector of the district, by civil action in the name 
of the state, enjoin or restrain the said owner or agent from working or 
ojierating such mine until it is made to conform to the provisions of this 
act ; and such remedy shall be cumulative, and shall not take the place of or 
aftect any other proceedings against such owner or agent authorized by 
law for the matter complained of in such action. 

^Seo. 23. [For any ipjury to person or property occasioned by any vio- 
lation of this act, and for .any willful failure to comply with its provisions 
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by any owner, lessee, operator, minor or other person in or abont any mine 
or opening, a right of action shall accme to the party injured.] 

Sec. 24. Whenever written charges of gross neglect of duty, incom- 
petence or malfeasance in office against any inspector shall be made and 
filed with the governor, signed by not less than fifteen coal miners, or by 
one or more proprietors of coal mines, [or both,] together with a bond in 
the sum of five hundred dollars, payable to the state, and signed by two 
or more responsible freeholders and conditioned for the paymcfht of all 
costs and expenses arising «from the investigation of such charges; it 
shall be the duty of the governor to convene the board of examiners at 
such time and place as he may think best, giving ten days' notice of such 
time and place to the inspector against whom such chafes may be made, 
and also to the person whose name appears first to said charges ; and said 
board, when so convened, shall summon any witnesses desired by either 
party, and examine them on oath or affirmation, which may be adminis- 
tered by any member of the boaxd, and depositions may he read on such ex- 
amination as in other eases^ and the board shall examine fully into the 
truth of such charges, and report the result of their investigation to the 
governor, and if their report shows that such inspector has grossly neg- 
lected his duties, or is incompetent, or has been guilty of malfeasance in 
office, it shall be the duty of the governor forthwith to remove such in- 
spector and appoint a successor ; and said board shall award the costs 
and expenses of sqf^h investigation against the inspector, or the persons 
signing said bond, according to their &iding against said inspector, or in 
his favor. 

Seo. 25. The provisions oi this act shall not apply to or affect any coal 
mine in which not more than [ten] twenty men are employed at the same 
time ; provided that on the application of the proprietor of or miners in 
any such mine, the inspector of the district shall make an inspection of 
such mine, and direct and enforce any regulations in accordance with the 
provisions of this act that he may deem necei^ary for the safety of the 
the iiealth and lives of the miners. 

Sec. 26. This act shall be in force and take effect from and after its 
passage. * 
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CRITICAL ANALYSIS 



OF 



COAL PRODUCTION IN OHIO- 

By 0. RBEMBLIK 



We inquired, as the testimony shows, of most of the witnesses, after 
the earnings of the miners ; and the evidence was unsatisfactory, because 
there was too much guess-work in the statements* With a view to 
determining this matter by a better basis, we addressed, September 15th, 
a letter to General Walker, chief statistician of the United States Bureau 
of Statistics, and requested him to 49tate to us the number of miners in the 
State of Ohio, and we received the following reply : 

DEPAttfrMBKT OF THK INTEBIOR, CfiNStTS 0FWC«, 
WASBtNGTQN, D. C, Septeml^r 36, 1871. 

Chas. Reemelin, Esq.j 66 West Third etreet, CindnnaUy Ohio : 

Sm : — In reply to the request made by you under date of September 16th, in behalf of 
yourself and the other members of the Mining Commission of Ohio, I have ito say that 
it would afford me great pleasure to ftimish you the information desired, but the mining 
statistics are not yet tabulated, and probably will not be for six weeks, at the earliest. 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, 

Francis A. Walker, 
SupeHntmdent 

Our object was to arrive at the average earnings of miners, through com- 
putations of the amount of coal produced, with the number of miners or 
producers thereof, and then to make these calculations a part of our re- 
port. We had good reasons for believing the statement in last yearns geo- 
logical report, that the coal production in Ohio is now [4J four millions of 
tons or a hundred [100] millions of bushels, was correct ^ and this afforded 
us a reliable basis for our computations, if we once knew the number of 
miners employed in Ohio. Most of those of whom we inquired stated 
the Yiumber at ten thousand, and some even at fifteen thousand ; but closer 
investigation proved even ten thousand too high a figure. E. D. Mans- 
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field's report on Ohio statistics, 1866, gives thfe following table of coal pro- 
daction in Ohio : 



Years. 




Bushels 
produced. 


Men 
employed. 


Valne. 


1840 




■ Illll 


434 

1,100 
7,000 
6,000 
7,000 


$286,072 72 
720,000 00 


1850 




1860 




5,000,000 00 


1864 




6,000,000 00 


1870 


(We add thin year as oar own estimate) 


10,000,000 00 



In the statistics of Ohio for 1867, the same author gives the coal pro* 
dnction of Ohio : 

Bushels. 

For 1864 26,887,899 

For 1865 40,527,000 

For 1866 40,900,000 

ForH867 42,130,021 

But does not give the number of miners. He states, however, " that the 
last returns are obviously below the truth." We coincide with him in this 
remark, for we believe that the coal production of 1867 was very nearly 
seventy-five millions of bushels. We are satisfied also, that the number of 
miners in Ohio in 1860 was not over 5,000, and that in consequence of the 
war there were not over 2,500 miners at work in 1864 ; that since, the num- 
ber has again steadily increased, and that in 1870 there were 7,000 miners 
in the State, which number increased in 1871 to 7,500 — perhaps 8,000. 

Accepting, however, for computation sake, Mr. Mansfield's table as 
correct, and the following statement is the result as to earnings of miners : 



^ 




In bnshels. 


In doUars. 


Average 
prices per 
bushel (min- 
ing and other 
costs). 


1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 


The average for the year of each miDer 

(( (( u 

The average for the year per miner was 
(our estimate) ............ 


8,096 
7,272 
7,104 

14,286 


1659 15 
654 54 
714 28 

1,428 60 


8 cts 

9 " 
10 " 

10 " 









This leaves still unascertained the earnings of the miners^ by themselves ; 
for the price per bushel named in this table, is the price of the coal at the 
mouth of the mine, and includes other, besides mining, expenses or costs 
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According to the best data accessible to ii/, the following table is very 
nearly correct : / 



Years. 




Bushels. 


Earnings 
per bashel. 


Earnings in 
the year. 


1840 


Miners received for miniDfir for 


8,096 

7,272 

7,104 

14,286 


licts 
2 " 

2 " 

3 " 


$120 44 


1850 


u u u 


145 44 


1860 


U H t< 


142 08 


1870 


u n u 


428 58 









To avoid inisanderstandings it should now be borne in mind that in 
.1840 very few miners worked exclusively in mining, and that there have 
always, since, been among the miners, persons that worked at other em- 
ployments a part of the year. That number is very small now, most 
miners being now coal diggers and doing little other work. Taking these 
facts into consideration, and the following estimate will approximate very 
nearly the truth : 



1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 



Average uamber of days each miner was 
engaged in mining. 



100 days 
120 " 
130 " 
200 " 



Total earn- 
ings in the 
year. 



Average 
ean^ings per 
working day. 



$121 44 
145 44 
142 86 

428 58 



ei21i 
1 21 

1 09 

2 18i 



Coal mined 
per day. 



nearly 81 bus. 
about 61 " 

" 55 " 

u 771 u 



These calculations, when they are compared with the statements, as 
contained in the testimony, conflict evidently with the assertions of miners 
and others 5 and when we try to reconcile the contradictions, we discover 
remarkable facts, that lead to conclusions which perplex us, and will, no 
doubt, puzzle the reader. 

The evidence taken by us, states with great unanimity, that an indus- 
trious miner can, in eight hounP labor, produce without serious hardship, 
LOO bushels of coal, and that he can continue this daily production for 
twenty days in a month, or two hundred and forty days In a year. At 
these figures, 7,000 miners should produce each day 700,000 bushels, and 
in 240 days 168 millions of bushels ; and at three cents a bushel, this 
would represent a total earning for the year of $5,040,000, or to each 
miner for the year $720, which is the precise amount given as the earn- 
ings oi a miner in a year, by the best minds that gave testimony before 
us. Deduct the actual earning as given in our table, $428.58 from these 
$720, and it leaves a discrepancy of $291.42. 
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When we now iuquire, liow many miners working 240 days in a year, 
and producing 100 bushels a day, it would take to pr duce the 100 rail- 
lions of bushels which were produced in 1870, we find that number to be 
4,200; so that it would seem, that we had in 1870, 2,800 surplus miners. 
And when we go back to the mines for explanation, we are recalled to 
to the fact, that there are in nearly every mine supernumeraries. The 
most flagrant case is in the Troy mine, where seventy miners are forced 
upon the operator, among whom he has to parcel out an amount of work 
capable of being worked out by thirty miners. We have no doubt that 
a part of this *' short work," which these calculations reveal to us, is in- 
voluntary. Along the Ohio river, low water subjects nearly every year 
about 1,500 or 2,000 miners to idleness for several months. Two hundred 
and seventy miners, each producing 100 bushels a day, and working two 
hundred and forty days, could mine all the coal mined by the Pomeroy 
Coal Company; (see their statement in the testimony); but there are 
over five hundred about these mines. In the centre of the State, where 
railroads are the chief transporters, the improvidence of our people in- 
terferes with a regular distribution of coal raining over the year. From 
March till September, there is therefore much short-work, and we may 
assume it as an unquestionable fact, that the hundred millions of bushels 
of coal now produced in Ohio, require only an average of 140 days actual 
work from each miner. This affords us a deep insight into the peculiar, 
easily irritated, disposition of miners generally ; for how can miners, that 
could on an average earn $720 a year, but who earn only $428, be con- 
tented people •? The result is that the labor market is overstocked one- 
half the year, and inadequately supplied daring the remainder, and this 
gives an undue strain to every step or act in raining operations. Every 
miner knows that l^e could, at the rate he obta;ins, make three dollars a 
day, or from $720 to $900 a year; but he knows also, that he does not 
earn any such sum. Hence he is dissatisfied, and does not know why. 

We have made an effort to explain one of the causes (the chief one) of 
this disparity, and we invite others to explore this suggestive field of 
inquiry. We opine that the miners will hardly thank us for our exposition ; 
but iiT time they will feel different. If they will look at other operations that 
afford capricious employment, and which, like theirs, affords high pay,while 
at work, they will also see folks that are ever demanding more than the 
community is willing to give; for it does nor know, or, if known, it over- 
looks, that the rates demanded cover time in which the employee earns 
nothing, and has to live on previous gains. The compensation which is 
paid to miners, when taken by a single day's possible earnings, is large, 
and this attracts more men into the business than can find steady eraploj^- 
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mentj and with these supernumeraries all concerned have to divide. The 
way this division takes effect on each, the respective miner does not, in 
fact cannot, see exactly, and thus there is added to the natural mysterious- 
ness of his work — because done without sunlight — ^the economic mystifi* 
cation. Make the coal business more regular, by distributing it equally 
over the whole year, and the latter mystification would very soon work 
out its cure. The number of those miners who go to work, and quit it 
again, by fits and starts, would be lessened, and, what is more essential, 
their persuasions of others into discontents would get fewer open ears. 
Thus one great cause of irritation would no longer exist; and when we 
know the cause of a thing it ends displeasure, because we know it to be 
futile, if not groundless. 



The following letter was addressed to the Attorney General : 

YouNGSTOWN, July 18th, 1871. 

Sear Sir : — ^The undersigned, charged by law with the duty of inquiring whether it 
would be proper to pass a statute presciibing rules and regulations as to the health and 
safety of the miners and all persons employed at coal mines, deem it eminently proper 
that they should be authoritatively informed as to the state of the law made in Ohio by 
Judicial decisions in the premises, and they therefore most respectfully request you, as 
the law officer of this State, to inform them to what degree of diligence in guarding 
against accidents, unwholesome air or explosive gases in coal mines, owners or operators 
are now held in our State ; also, how far they are liable for their employes ; also, on 
whom rests the burthen of proof as to negligence or diligence, as the case may be. 

We would be pleased, also, if you would point out to us any statutes in force relating 
to this subject. We would also feel much obliged to you if you would ascertain lor us 
what cases, bearing on this subject, are now before the Supreme Court of Ohio, and 
whether decisions may be soon expected thereon. 

The sooner we obtain the information the better, but there is no need of auy special 

hurry. Please address any communication you may have the kindness to make to us, to 

Chas. R«emelin, 66 West Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Most respectfuUy yours, 

Chas. Bebmklin, 

* Andrew Roy, 

B. M. Skinner. 
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PEOMEMORIA. 

We give the following " Promemoria^^^ furnished by the Prussian Govern- 
ment, for the valuable information it contains. 

At the same time we feel bound to acknowledge the international 
courtesy, which the preparation and transmission of such a paper exhibits : 

The law in force in Prussia is the general statute on mining, of which a 
printed copy is enclosed, which was passed June 24th, 1865 ; it thoroughly 
regulates all the legal relations arising but of the business of mining ; and 
especially the mode and manner of acquiring rights for carrying on mines, 
and the police supervision over the working of the same. 

In Article III. and VII. are the prescriptions as to the relations of the 
mine operators and the i)ersons employed by them, and more especially 
as to the institutions for mutual assistance erected for the benefit of the 
latter (iKnappschafts-kassen:). 

This statute has been elucidated by reference to former mining laws, 
and by specifying certain matters that have remaine'd valid, and this 
especially as to the. legislation is reference to taxes assessed on mines, 
through several commentaries, that have been published. We call special 
attention to the following commentaries : 

That of Doctor Budolph Klostermannj chief counsellor on mining and 
instructor* at the University of Bonn; it is entitled "Das Allgemeine 
Berggesetz vom 24 Juni, 1866,'' with introduction and commentary. 
Published at Berlin, by J. Guttentag, 1869. 

That of A. Huyssetiy captain of mines, entitled " Commentar zum Preus- 
sischen Allgemeinen Berggesetze," with supplement and administrative 
regulations ; 2d edition ; published at Essen, by G. D. Baedeker, 1867. 

That of Th. F. Oppenhoffj chief procurator, entitled '* Das Allgemeine 
Berggesetzfuer die Preussischen Staaten 5'' published in Berlin, by George 
Reimer, 1870. 

The Prussian Mining laws, as codified June 24, 1865, have also received 
comprehensive elucidation, with reference to such laws, passed by Aus- 
tria, Saxony, and other German States, through the following publica- 
tions : 

Doctor Achenhach^ Privy Counsellor, and addressing counsel before the 
Imperial Ohancelry. "Das allgemenie deutsche Bergrecht,'' etc., etc. 
Part I, published in Bonn, by A. Marcus, 1871. 

Doctor Budolph Kloatermann (whose title is already given). Lehrbuch des 
Preussischen Bergrechts, mit beruecksichtigung der uebrigen deutschen 
Bergrechte,'' published at Berlin, by J. Guttentag, 1871. 
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In addition ta these commentaries and annuals, the comprehension of 
German mining laws is facilitated by the mining journal printed at Bonn, 
by A. Marcus, entitled, *' Zeitschrifb fuer Bergrecht,'^ edited by Doctor H. 
Brassert, Mining Captain, and Doctor H. Achenbach^title as before — 
from the year 1860 to 1871, Nos. i. to XIL This annual periodical con- 
tains the major part of the German and all other European mining laws, 
translated into German. It is of special importance for the comprehen- 
sion of the Prussian mining laws, as it furnished communications, run- 
ning all along, about the application of the laws of Jane 24, 1865, as 
worked out in the legal practice, before administrative and judicial au- 
thorities. 

The Prussian mining law, as aforesaid, has now been introduced, not 
only in the States annexed in 1866, as Hanover, Hessen, Nassau, etc., 
but also in the States Bruns^icky Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Sadxe Meiningen, 
Waldeck, Lauenburg and Bavaria, and its adoption by the States Wur- 
temberg and Granduchy of Hessen may be momentarily expected. Said 
law may, therefore, with propriety, be accepted as the general mining 
law of Germany. 

Of the other German States, whose mining operations are of any mag- 
nitude, only the Grand Duchy Saxe- Weimar, and the Dukedom Anhalt, 
and the Kingdom of Saxony, have special mining laws, which differ, in 
some respects, from the Prussian mining law. The most noteworthy of 
these is : the general mining statute passed for the Kingdom of Saxony, 
June 16, 1868, published in the aforementioned mining journal of Bras- 
sert and Achenbach, 'So. X, page 487. 

In the Austro-Hungarian Empire there is now in force : the general 
mining law passed May 23, 1864 (to be compared by the manual of the 
general Austrian mining laws by Doctor Wenzel). For the Hungarian 
part of the monarchy, there is being prepared a new mining law, and the 
draught thereof follows, in all essential points, the approved principles 
of the Prussian statutes j see mining journal of Brassert and Achenbach, 
No. Xn, page 203. 

In case it should interest the government of the State of Ohio to take 
cognizance of the police regulations and ordinances, promulgated on the 
basis of the general mining law of June 24, 1865, we allow ourselves to 
refer to the above-mentioned commentary of Doctor A. Huyssen, which 
contains, in a supplement, a copy ot the most important police regula- 
tions, which were in force when that book was written, and especially 
those about mining, ventilation, ingress and egress from mines, being the 
subjects submitted to the mining commissioners of Ohio ; also, the police 
ordinances of the chief mining authority at Dortmund, March 9, 1863, 
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(see December, 1859, and February 12, 1866, pages 233 to 240, of the 
joarnal aforesaid.) All the mining police regalations have now been cod- 
ified for the chief royal mining authorities of Bonn, into a general police 
ordinance of November 8, 1867 — a printed copy whereof is enclosed. 

As to the relations of mining operators to persons employed by them, 
they are treated of as already stated under Art. Ill, Sec. 3, of the gen- 
eral mining law of June 24, 1865. In addition thereto there were appli- 
cable, until the passage of the German federal trade law of June 21, 1869, 
the rules contained in §§ 16, 17, 18 and 19 of the older laws inreference 
to the supervision of mining generally, and the relations of miners and 
other persons employed therein (see § 244 general mining law.) In these 
rules, which will be found ia the book of Dr. Huyssen, page 51, the arbi- 
trary abandonment of work in mines was subject to punishment, and 
coalitions of workmen that had for their pbject the attainment of more 
favorable conditions in their labor contracts, (strikes) were penally pro- 
hibited. 

When the federal trade law as above was put in force, these regulations 
lost their validity, and the prohibitions against coalitions and suspen- 
sions of work (strikes) are no longer punishable. According to § 153, 
however, he is still punishable with imprisonment, not to exceed three 
months, who induces or attempts to induce others, by using physical 
force or threats or dishonoring epithets, or by declaring them infamous, 
to participate in or follow meetings for consultations and coalitions for 
the attainment of more favorable wages conditions; especially if this is 
to be done through the suspension of work or the discharge of workmen. 
So he also is punishable who hinders others or attempts to hinder others 
from seceding from such meetings and coalitions. 

According to § 154 of the federal trade law, the rules thereof, as to the 
employment of minors, the payment of laborers in cash, and the preven- 
tion of the so-called truck-system, are now also applicable to mining ope- 
rations, and the corresponding rules of the general mining law of June 
24, 1865, are no longer in force. 

It remains to be mentioned that according to a cabinet (nrder of August 
12, 1854, which still 'guides in such matters, persons under sixteen years 
are, in general, not allowed to be employed in subterranean work in 
mines 5 exceptionally younger persons are now employed only in the cop- 
per slate mines of Mansfeld. 

Female work during the day does not take place in Prussian mines 5 it is, 
in several mining districts, specially prohibited by mining police ordi- 
nances. 
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Finally, we direct attention to the two laws of the German Empire, of 
which printed copies are enclosed, which have an important bearing upon 
the social condition of miners, to wit : 

Mrslh-The law of June 24, 1869, in reference to the attachment of 
wages due for work. 

Second — ^The law of June 7, 1871, in relation to liabilities for injuries to 
life and limb done in operating railroads or mines. . 

Berlin, September 1st, 1871. 



Note. — I am conscious that the detailed description of the condition of the mines as 
affecting the health and lives of the miners, as given in my special report, is greatly at 
variance with the statements set forth in Parts I. and II., on the same subject. This is 
mainly accounted for from the fact that most of the mines were inspected by myself 
alone. One of my associates would not admit that we were inspectors at all. My sense 
of obHgation to the law, equaUy with the opinion of Senators Woodworth, Daugherty, 
Wales, and other movers of the joint resolution under which the Board of Commissioners 
acted, left me no choice hut to inspect the mines. Such widely different statements of 
the same £ftcts in one report, could not have been possible had all the Commissioners 
personaUy inspected the mines. 

While the report of Prof. Cassells does not give the components of the air examined, 
and is for that reason so far defective, I feel assured, from having been among the air, 
collecting it, that its deleterious character is in nowise ov^drawn. 

Akdbew Roy. 
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ERRATA. 

Fage 9. For " decent/' read " descent.'* 

" 19. For " Comicopia/' read " Cornucopia." 

" 21. For "ither," read "either.*' 

" 23. For "ont," read "out." 

" 29. For " requires," read " require." 

" 29. For " subject," read " subjects." 

" 31. For "jurors," read "jurists." 

" 31. For "Gwcwf," read "Gn€wt." 

" 34. Strike out " is," in fifth line from below. 

" 47. For " entirely," read " entirety." 

" 51. For "of," read "for." 

" 170. For " forqe majeur," read " force majeure." 

" 172. Last line but one, for " Commissioner," read "Commissioners." 

" 173. For " a bill," read " bill of last winter." 
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